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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  these  works,  devoted  to  the  military  &me  of 
our  country,  has  been  sufficiently  and  quite  recently  ex- 
plained in  the  Liyes  of  the  great  Marlborough,  and  the 
greater  Wellington. 

Instead  of  giving  a  preface,  I  will  merely  offer,  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  brief  mottoes,  two  passages  from  the 
FarL'amentary  Speeches  of  two  distinguished,  English- 
hearted  orators  and  statesmen. 


"A  state  of  war  is,  in  itself,  a  state  of  evil.  We  wish 
not  for  it ;  we  would  fain  avoid  it ;  we  would  be  at  peace, 
could  we  so  be  with  honour  and  security  to  ourselves.  But, 
whether  at  war  or  in  the  most  profound  peace,  let  us  never 
neglect  to  encourage  and  maintain  a  military  aptitude  and 
spirit  in  the  people.  History  teaches  us  that,  in  all  nations 
and  times,  the  eztincftion  of  this  spirit  has  been  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  every  other  national  virtue." — (Speech 
of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Windham  in  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons,  1806.) 


"  My  Lords,  we  have  all  paid  the  last  tribute  to  our  illus- 
trious chief.  We  have  consigned  him  to  the  grave ;  but  in 
so  consigning  him,  I  trust  many  of  us  will  not  forget,  that 
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in  burying  him  who  was  our  greatest  hero,  we  have  perhaps 
buried  the  man  who  amongst  us  had  the  greatest  horror  of 
the  miseries  of  war,  that  every  effort  and  every  energy  of 
his  mind  in  the  field,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  senate,  was 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  victory,  or  triumph,  or  glory, 
only  because  they  constituted  the  means  of  securing  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world  the  blessings  of  a  lasting  peace. 

"  My  Lords,  I  trust  that  in  solemnly  interring  him,  we  have 
not  taken  leave  of  or  buried  our  recollections  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  supported  and  advocated.  I  am  sure,  my 
liords,  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  him  whose  loss  we 
all  deplore,  when  I  say  that  I  look — and  I  am  sure  that 
your  lordships  will  look — ^upon  war  in  itself  as  the  greatest 
curse  with  which  a  country  can  be  afflicted,  and  upon  un- 
necessary war  as  the  greatest  crime  of  which  a  statesman 
can  be  guilty.  I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  that  the  great  and 
paramount  object  of  this  country  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
firm  and  honourable  peace ;  but  I  am  no  less  convinced  of 
the  necessity,  upon  that  principle  which  it  was  his  constant 
duty  to  inculcate  upon  successive  governments,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  security  and  the  permanence  of  peace,  the 
necessity  that  every  nation  should  have  within  itself  those 
means  of  self-defence  and  of  self-dependence  which  would 
not  provoke  aggression  by  their  weakness,  more  especially  if 
to  that  weakness  is  added  the  possession  of  unbounded 
wealth.  I  trust  that  we  shall  bear  this  in  mind,  not  in  words 
only,  but  by  actions  and  in  our  policy ;  and  that  setting  aside 
all  political  and  party  considerations,  we  shall  all  concur  in 
this  opinion,  that  in  order  to  be  peaceful,  England  must  be 
powerful ;  but  that  if  England  ought'  to  be  powerful,  she 
ought  to  be  so  only  that  she  may  be  the  more  secure  of 
peace." — Speech  qj  the  Earl  of  Derby  (on  the  Funeral  of 
the  Dvke  of  Wellington^  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1862. 
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THE  GREAT  BATTLES 


OF 


THE    BRITISH    ARMY, 


A.D.  1066—1346. 

"  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  field  began." — Spenser. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  not  long  been  seated  on 
the  throne  of  England,  ere  he  conveyed  native  English  troops 
to  the  continent  to  fight  against  the  French  kin^j  or  his  own 
rebellious  subjects  in  Nonnandy  and  Poictou.  These  troops 
immediately  secured  high  praise  for  their  steadiness  and 
fidelity,  and  gallantry  in  battle. 

The  sons  of  the  Conqueror  made  a  still  more  frequent  and 
more  extensive  use  of  English  troops.  On  one  occasion, 
when  William  II.,  siirnamed  Rufiis,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  proclaiming  his  ban  of  war  in  the  old  Saxon  form, — "  Let 
every  man  that  is  not  a  man  of  nothing,  whether  he  live  in 
burgh  or  out  of  burgh,  leave  his  house  and  come,"  —  thu-ty 
thousand  stout  Englishmen  repaired  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  muster.  In  the  year  1091,  when  the  Red  King 
went  into  Normandy,  his  army  consisted  chiefly  of  unmixed 
native  English,  who  were  already  acquiring  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  foot  soldiers  in  Europe.  For  a  long 
time  they  appear  to  have  been  employed  exclusively  as 
infantry. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  English,  serving  under  their 
Norman   piinces  or  feudal    lords,    made  their  name  and 
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prowess  known  in  distant  wars.  When  Duke  Robert, 
brother  of  William  II.  and  Henry  L,  repaired  to  the  Holy 
Land  with  the  Crusaders,  who  captured  Jerusalem  on  the 
16th  of  July  1099,  a  great  number  of  English  and  some 
Irish  followed  his  standard,  and  gained  honour  in  fighting 
with  the  turbaned  Saracens.  Afterwards,  at  the  battle 
of  Tenehe-Bray,  where  Duke  Robert  and  his  brother 
Henry  I.  fought  against  each  other  for  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  family,  the  king  owed  his  decisive  victory 
to  his  English  army.  "  This  battle,"  observes  old  John 
Speed,  "was  fought,  and  Normandy  won,  upon  Saturday, 
being  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael,  even  the  same  day  forty 
years  that  William  the  Bastard  set  foot  on  England's  shore 
for  his  conquest ;  God  so  disposing  it  (saith  Malmsbury) 
that  Normandy  should  be  subjected  to  England  that  very 
day  wherein  England  was  subdued  to  Normandy." 

Without  leaving  their  own  island,  the  English,  in  those 
days,  could  have  abundance  of  fighting,  for  Wales  con- 
tinued imsubdued  until  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  with 
Scotland  we  were  almost  continually  at  war  until  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  These  circumstances  kept  up  the  use  of 
arms,  and  the  habit  and  spirit  of  war,  in  large  portions  of  the 
population. 

JDurinff  the  incessant  wars  of  Henry  II.  on  the  continent, 
English  bowmen  and  other  English  infantry  always  formed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ai'mies,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  those  armies  defeated  the  French,  and  marched 
ik>m  victory  to  victory. 

Under  the  lion-hearted  Richard  I.,  hosts  of  English  were 
again  fighting  in  Palestine,  foremost  in  every  assault,  and 
distinguished  in  every  battle.  Their  blue  eyes,  fair  com- 
pleidons,  and  ruddy  cheeks,  are  noticed  by  all  the  foreign 
ehroniclers  who  wrote  on  the  Crusades.  More  than  six 
hundred  years  before  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  foiled  at  the 
siege  of  Acre  by  British  valour  and  skill,  the  English 
lignalized  themselves  under  the  same  old  walls  and  ramparts, 
md  an  English  army  was  halted  within  sight  of  Jerusalem, 
tjftep  having  fought  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Jaffa. 

Throughout  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the  EngHsh  fully 
establ''  their  reputation  as  one  of  the  bravest,  most  war- 
Iflr  Europe*    Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils 
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of  tbe  feudal  system,  as  compared,  not  with  the  worse  state 
of  things  which  preceded  it,  out  with  the  improved  systems 
of  government  which  have  followed  it,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  English  commonalty  lived  on 
more  friendly  terms  with  their  barons,  were  far  less  oj)- 
pressed,  and  infinitely  better  fed  than  any  people  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  their  spirit 
and  alacrity  in  battle,  and  that  superior  muscular  strength 
which  almost  invariably  gave  our  infantry  the  victory. 

Under  that  thorough  warrior  Edward  1.,  the  Enrfish  were 
again  engaged  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  many  feats  of  arms,  and  adding  to  the  glory  of 
the  national  name.  In  1274,  after  Edward's  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  these  steady  English  crossbowmen  saved 
his  life,  and  defeated  the  French  infantrv,  and  their  horse 
besides,  in  the  so-called  "  Little  War  of  Chalons."  During 
the  same  reign,  besides  sustaining  innumerable  combats  in 
Wales  and  in  Scotland,  the  English  fought  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  some  of  the  same  ground  which  four  centuries 
afterwards  was  the  scene  of  the  sieges  and  victories  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

But  it  was  under  Edward  III.,  whose  long  reign  ex- 
tended from  the  year  1327  to  the  year  1377,  that  our 
armies  were  spread  far  over  the  continent,  and  that  the 
nation  was  famed  by  almost  fabulous  or  incredible  victories. 

The  rivalry  between  England  and  France  never  allowed 
any  long  duration  of  tranquillity, — 

"  For  deadly  hate,  so  long  and  deeply  rooted, 
Could  not  abide  to  hear  the  name  of  peace."  * 

Pretexts  for  a  declaration  of  war  were  never  wanting  in 
either  country.  But  in  the  year  1335,  Edward  III.  claimed 
the  French  tnrone  by  right  of  inheritance,  proclaiming  the 
French  king  Philip  Vl.  (who  was  then  aiding  the  Scots)  as 
a  usurper  and  traitor,  and  went  over  to  the  Low  Countries 
to  attack  France  from  that  frontier.  As  long  as  Edward 
fought  with  foreign  mercenaries,  and  from  the  side  of 
Flanders,  he  was  unsuccessful ;  but  he  soon  changed  both 
his  troops  and  his  field  of  action. 

*  Drayton.    "  The  Barons'  Wars." 
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CRECY. 

A.  D.  1346.     Saturday,  August  26. 

In  UMrt,  Edwnrd  collected  a  fine  army,  consisting  solely  of 
Kn^inh,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and  landed  with  them  on  the 
iHMV!»t  of  Normandy,  near  Cape  la  Hogue,  about  the  middle 
of  Jtdy.  That  province  was  defenceless,  for  Edward's 
{\\Uwk  hud  been  expected  to  fall  upon  the  south.  In  the 
hiU^T  dinu'tion,  tlie  Duke  of  Normandy  had  fallen  upon  the 

Stilhuit  Karl  of  Derby,  and  was  endeavouring,  with  the 
owor  of  the  French  army,  to  drive  the  English  from 
Ouit^uno.  One  of  Edward's  principal  objects  was  to  create 
nil  idarni  which  should  draw  the  French  out  of  that  province ; 
ho  also  intended,  by  crossing  the  Seine,  to  join  his  allies,  the 
Flwni»g«*>  who  had  already  passed  the  French  frontier. 

Having  taken  Carenton,  St.  Lo,  and  Caen,  and  plundered 
the  country,  he  marched  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
intending  to  cross  that  river  at  Rouen ;  but,  when  he  got 
opposite  that  town,  he  found  that  Philip  was  there  before 
Jjini  that  the  bridge  of  boats  was  removed,  and  that  a 
French  army,  in  numbers  far  superior  to  his  own,  occupied 

the  right  bank. 

Jhe  English  then  ascended  the  river  towards  Paris,  by 

kft  bank^  the  French  manoeuvring  along  the  nght, 

g  down  all  the  bridges,  and  preventing  the  enemy 

IBDcr  the  river.    Edward  burned  the  villages,  sacked 

00  of  Vernon  and  Nantes,  and  at  last  came  to  Poissy, 

LflXteen  miles  of  Paris. 

10  there  was  a  good  bridge,  but  it  had  been  partially 
Jmji  by  order  of  Philip,  who  was  as  anxious  to  keep 
-  nr\  the  left  bank  as  Edward  was  to  get  to  the 

vched  from  Poissy  to  St.  Geimain,  which 
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they  burned  to  the  ground :  by  seizins*  some  boats  on  the 
river  thev  were  enabled  to  do  still  further  mischief;  and  St. 
Cloud;  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  Neuilly,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Still,  however,  Edward's  situation  was  critical ;  he  was 
separated  from  his  auxiHaries,  and  Philip  was  reinforced 
daily. 

Having"  examined  the  bridge  at  Poissy,  Edward  stnick 
his  tents,  and  advanced  as  if  he  would  attack  Paris,  and  his 
van  really  })enetrated  to  the  suburbs  of  that  capital.  The 
bold  movement  obliged  the  French  to  march  over  to  the 
opposite  bank ;  this  was  what  Edward  wanted :  he  then 
wheeled  round,  cleared  the  remains  of  the  bridge  of  Poissy 
by  means  of  his  bowmen,  repaired  it,  and  crossed  to  the 
right  bank,  with  Httle  loss.  From  the  Seine  he  rapidly  con- 
tinued his  way  towards  the  river  Somme,  burning  the 
suburbs  of  Beauvais,  and  plundering  the  town  of  Pols. 
Philip  now  determined  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  Somme  : 
by  rapid  movements  he  reached  Amiens  on  that  river,  and 
sent  detachments  along  the  right  bank  to  destroy  the  bridges 
and  guard  every  ford.  The  English  attempted  to  pass  at 
Pont  St.  Remi,  Long,  and  Pequigny,  but  failed  at  each 
place. 

Meanwhile,  Philip,  who  had  now  100,000  men,  divided 
his  force;  and  while  one  division  was  posted  on  the  right 
bank  to  prevent  the  passag-e  of  the  English,  he  marched 
with  the  other  along  the  left,  to  drive  them  towards  the 
river  and  the  sea.  So  close  was  he  upon  his  enemy,  that  he 
entered  Airaines,  where  Edward  had  slept,  only  two  hours 
after  his  departure.  That  evening,  the  English  reached 
Oisemont,  near  the  coast,  where  they  found  themselves 
cooped  up  between  the  sea,  the  Somme,  and  the  division  of 
the  French  army  with  Philip,  which  was  six  times  more 
numerous  than  their  whole  force.  The  marshals  of  the 
army  were  again  sent  to  see  whether  there  were  any  ford, 
but  they  again  reported  that  they  could  find  none.  Edward 
then  assenioled  all  his  prisoners,  and  promised  liberty  and  a 
rich  reward  to  any  one  of  them  that  could  show  him  where 
he,  his  army  and  waggons,  might  cross  without  danger. 

A  common  fellow,  whose  name  was  Gobin  Agace,  told 
him  that  there  was  a  place,  a  little  lower  down,  called 
Blanche  Taque,  or  white  spot,  which  was  ibrdable  at  the  ebb 
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of  tide.  "  The  King  of  England,"  says  Froissart,  ^'  did  not 
Bleep  much  that  night;  but,  rising  at  midnight,  ordered 
his  trumpets  to  soimd."  Instantly  the  baggage  was  loaded, 
and  everything  got  ready. 

At  the  peep  of  day  the  army  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Oisemont  under  the  guidance  of  Gobin  Agace.  It  soon 
came  to  the  ford  of  Blanche  Taque ;  but  Edward  had  the 
mortification  to  find  not  only  that  the  tide  was  full,  but  that 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  a  great  baron  of  Normandy, 
called  Sir  Godemar  du  Fay.  He  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  hour  of  "  primes,"  when  the  tide  was  out.  This  was  an 
awful  suspense,  for  every  moment  he  expected  Philip  in  his 
rear.  The  French  king,  however,  did  not  come  up ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  reported  that  the  river  was  fordable,  Edward 
commanded  his  marshals  to  dash  into  the  water,  "in  the 
names  of  God  and  St.  George."  Instantly,  the  most  doughty 
and  the  best-mounted  spurred  into  the  river.  Half  way 
across  they  were  met  by  the  cavalry  of  Sir  Gfodemar  du 
Fay,  and  a  fierce  conflict  took  place  in  the  water.  When 
the  English  had  overcome  this  opposition,  they  had  to  en- 
counter another,  for  the  French  still  occupied,  in  battle 
array,  a  naiTow  pass  which  led  from  the  ford  up  the  right 
bank. 

Among  others  posted  there,  was  a  strong  body  of  Genoese 
crossbowmen,  who  called  them  sorely  ;  but  the  English 
archers  "  shot  so  well  together"  that  they  forced  all  their 
opponents  to  give  way,  upon  which  Edward  cleared  the  bank 
of  the  river ;  and  while  part  of  his  forces  pursued  Du  Fay, 
he  encamped  with  the  rest  in  the  pleasant  fields  between 
Crotoy  and  Crecy.* 

Philip  now  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ford, 
where  Edward  had  so  long  waited,  out  he  was  too  late :  the 
tide  was  returning  and  covering  the  ford ;  and,  after  taking 
a  few  stragglers  of  the  English  army  who  had  not  crossed  in 
time,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  return  up  the  river,  and  to 
orow  it  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville. 

On  the  following  day,  Edward's  marshals  rode  to  Crotoy, 
in  the  harbour  of  which  they  found  many  vessels  laden  with 
wines  irom  Poictou,  Saintonge,  and  La  Rochelle :  the  best 

*  Froissart.    Chronicles. 
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of  the  wines  they  carried  off  as  a  seasonable  refreshment  to 
the  army ;  the  town  they  burned.* 

Edwwl  was  now  within  a  few  days*  march  of  the  frontiers 
of  Flanders^  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  his  Flemish 
auxiliaries.  He  was  probably  tired  of  retreating,  and 
encouraged^  by  the  result  of  the  remarkable  battle  at  Blanche 
Taqne^  to  stay  where  he  was  to  fight  the  whole  French 
army.  When  told  that  PhiHp  would  still  pursue  him,  he 
merely  said,  "We  will  go  no  further;  I  have  good  reason 
to  wait  for  him  on  this  spot;  I  am  now  upon  the  Inwfiil 
inheritance  of  my  lady-mother,  upon  the  lands  of  Ponthieu, 
which  were  given  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion,  and  I  nm 
resolved  to  defend  them  against  my  adversary,  Philip  de 
Valois."  t  As  he  had  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of 
men  that  were  following  Philip,  his  marshals  selpcted  an 
advantageous  position  on  an  eminence  a  little  ])ehind  the 
village  of  Crecy.  There  the  army  set  about  brightening  and 
repairing  their  armour,  and  the  king  gave  a  supper  that 
evening  to  the  earls  and  barons ;  and  he  made  good  cheer. 
After  supper  he  entered  his  oratory,  and,  fallinj^  on  his 
knees,  prayed  God  to  bring  him  off  with  honour  if  he  should 
fight  on  the  morrow,  t 

Rising  at  early  dawn,  he  and  his  son  Edward  heard 
mass,  and  communicated :  the  greater  part  of  liis  |)eop]e 
confessed,  and  put  themselves  in  a  comfortable  state  of  mind. 
They  had  not  been  harassed  for  many  hours;  they  had  fared 
well ;  they  had  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  were  fresh  and 
vigorous.  After  mass  the  king  ordered  the  men  to  arm  and 
assemble,  each  under  his  proper  banner,  on  spots  which 
had  been  carefully  marked  out  during  the  preceding  day. 
In  the  rear  of  his  army  he  enclosed  a  large  park,  near  a 
wood,  on  which  he  placed  all  his  baggage- waggons,  and  all 
his  horses ;  for  every  man-at-arms,  as  well  as  every  ai-cher, 
was  to  fight  that  day  on  foot.  Then  his  constable  and 
marshals  went  to  look  to  the  three  divisions. 

The  first  division  was  under  the  command  of  his  young 
son,  with  whom  were  placed  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Oxford,  Sir  Godfi-ey  d'Harcourt,  Sir  John  Chandos,  and  other 
experienced  captains;  it  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred 
men-at-arms,  two  thousand  archers,  and  one  thousand 
*  Froissart.  f  Ibid.  }  Ibid. 
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Welsh  foot.  A  little  behind  them^  and  rather  on  their 
flank,  stood  the  second  division  of  eight  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  twelve  hundred  archers,  who  were  commanded  by 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Anindel,  the  Lords  De  Boos, 
Willoughby,  and  others.  The  third  division  stood  in  reserve 
on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  it  consisted  of  seven  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  two  thousand  archers.  The  archers  of  each  division 
formed  in  front,  in  the  shape  of  a  portcullis,  or  harrow. 

When  they  were  thus  all  arranged,  Edward,  mounted  on  a 
small  palfrey^  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  and  a  marshal 
on  either  side  of  him,  rode  gently  from  rank  to  rank,  speaking 
to  all  his  officers,  exhorting  them  to  defend  his  honour  and 
his  right ;  and  he  spoke  so  gently  and  cheerfully  that  those 
who  were  discomforted  were  comforted  on  hearing  him  and 
looking  into  his  confident  countenance.* 

At  the  hour  of  three,  he  ordered  that  all  his  people  should 
eat  at  their  ease,  and  drink  a  drop  of  wine  5  and  they  all  ate 
and  drank  very  comfortably;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  sat 
down  in  their  ranks,  on  the  ground,  with  their  helmets  and 
bows  before  them,  so  that  they  might  be  the  fresher  when 
their  enemies  should  arrive. 

After  his  march  and  counter- march,  on  the  day  of 
Blanche  Taque,  Philip  rested  at  Abbeville,  and  he  lost  a 
whole  day  there  waiting  for  reinforcements,  among  which 
were  a  thousand  lances  of  the  Count  of  Savoy ;  "  and,"  says 
Froissart,  "  they  ought  to  have  been  there,  as  the  count  had 
been  well  paid  for  them  at  Troyes,  in  Champaign,  three 
months  in  advance."  This  morning,  however,  the  French 
king  marched  to  give  battle,  breathmg  fury  and  vengeance  : 
his  countenance  was  clouded:  a  savage  silence  could  not 
conceal  the  agitation  of  his  soul ;  all  his  movements  were 
precipitate,  without  plan  or  concert.  He  marched  rapidly 
on  from  Abbeville;  and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  well- 
ordered  divisions  of  Edward,  his  men  were  tired,  and 
his  rear-guard  far  behind.  By  the  advice  of  a  Bohe- 
mian captain,  he  agreed  to  put  oif  the  battle  till  the 
morrow  ;  and  two  officers  immediately  rode  to  the  rear,  crying 
out,  ''Halt,  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis!" 
Those  that  were  in  front  stopped,  but  those  behind  rode  on, 
saying  that  they  would  not  ualt  until  they  were  as  forward 

•  Frcdssart. 
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as  the  first.  When  the  van  perceived  the  rear  pressing*  on 
them  they  pushed  onwards^  and  neither  the  kius^  nor  the 
marshals  could  stop  them;  but  on  they  marched  without 
any  order  until  they  came  near  the  English,  when  they 
stopped  fast  enough.  Then  the  foremost  ranks  fell  back  at 
once  in  great  disorder,,  which  alarmed  those  in  the  I'ear,  who 
thought  there  had  been  fighting.  There  was  then  room 
enough  for  those  behind  to  pass  in  front  had  they  been 
willing  so  to  do :  "  some  did  so,  and  some  remained  very 
shy."  All  the  roads  between  Abbeville  and  Crecy  were 
covered  with  conmion  people,  who,  while  they  were  yet 
three  leaffues  from  their  enemy,  drew  their  swords,  bawling 
out,  "  Kill !  kill ! "  and  with  them  were  many  great  lords 
that  were  eager  to  make  a  show  of  their  prowess.  "  There 
is  no  man,"  says  Froissart,  "unless  he  liad  been  present, 
that  can  imagine  or  truly  record  the  confusion  of  that  dav, 
especially  the  bad  management  and  disorder  of  the  Frencli, 
whose  troops  were  innumerable." 

The  kings,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  lords  of  France, 
advanced  each  as  he  thought  best.  Philip  was  carried  for- 
ward by  the  torrent,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
English,  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Order 
the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the  name  of 
God  and  St.  Denis  ! "  These  Genoese  were  famous  cross- 
bowmen,  under  the  command  of  a  Doria  and  a  Grimaldi : 
according  to  Froissart,  they  were  fifteen  thousand  strong. 
But  they  were  quite  fati^ed,  having  that  day  marclied  six 
leagues  on  foot,  completely  armed,  and  carrying  their  lieavy 
crossbows.  Thus  they  told  the  constable  that  they  were  not 
in  a  state  to  do  any  great  exploit  of  battle  that  day.  The 
Count  d'Alengon,  King  Philip's  brother,  hearing  this,  said, 
"  See  what  we  get  by  employing  such  scoundrels,  who  fail 
us  in  our  need."  The  susceptible  Italians  were  not  likely  to 
forget  these  hasty  and  insulting  words,  but  they  formed  and 
led  the  van.  They  were  supported  by  the  Count  d'Alengon, 
with  a  numerous  cavalry,  magnificently  equipped. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  a  heavy  rain  fell,  ac- 
companied by  thunder ;  and  there  was  a  fearfid  eclipse  of 
the  sun :  and  before  this  rain  a  great  flight  of  crows,  the 
heralds  of  the  storm,  had  hovered  in  the  air,  screaming  over 
both  armies.  About  live  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  cleared 
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up  and  the  stm  shone  forth  in  full  splendour.  His  rays 
darted  full  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  hut  the  English 
had  the  sun  at  their  hacks.  When  the  Genoese  had  made 
their  approach  they  set  up  a  terrihle  shout  to  strike 
terror  into  the  English ;  hut  the  English  yeomen  remained 
motionless,  not  seeming  to  care  for  it :  the  Genoese  sent  up 
a  second  shout,  and  advanced,  hut  still  the  English  moved 
not ;  they  shouted  a  third  time,  and  advancing  a  little,  hegan 
to  discharge  their  crosshows.  Then  the  English  moved,  hut 
it  was  one  step  forward j  and  they  shot  their  arrows  with 
such  rapidity  and  vigour  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  showered. 
These  well -shot  arrows  pierced  shield  and  armour;  the 
Genoese  could  not  stand  them.* 

On  seeing  these  auxiliaries  waver  and  then  fall  hack,  the 
King  of  France  cried  out  in  fiiry,  "  Kill  me  those  scoundrels, 
for  they  stop  our  way  without  doing  any  good  ! "  And  at 
these  words  the  French  men-at-arms  laid  ahout  them,  killing 
and  wounding  the  retreating  Genoese.  All  this  wonderfully 
increased  the  confusion ;  and  still  the  English  yeomen  shot 
vigorously  into  the  crowd.  Many  of  their  arrows  fell  among 
d'Alen^on's  splendid  cavalry,  and,  killing  and  wounding 
many,  made  them  caper  and  fall  among  the  Genoese,  "  so 
that  they  could  never  rally  or  get  up  ao;ain."  Having  got 
free  from  the  rahhle-rout,  d'Alen^on  and  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders skirted  the  English  archers  and  fell  upon  the  men-at- 
arms  of  the  prince's  battalion,  where  they  fought  fiercely  for 
some  time. 

The  second  division  of  the  English  moved  to  the  support 
of  the  prince.  The  King  of  France  was  eager  to  support 
d'Alen^on,  hut  he  could  not  penetrate  a  hedge  of  English 
archers  which  formed  in  his  front.  But,  without  the  king's 
forces,  d'Alen^on,  with  whom  fought  French,  Germans,  Bo- 
hemians, and  Savoyards,  appeared  to  all  eyes  more  than  a 
match  for  the  prince.  At  a  moment  when  the  conflict  seemed 
douhtful,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  to  request  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  reserve.  Edward,  who  had  watched  the 
hattle  from  a  windmill  on  the  stimmit  of  the  hill,  and  wlio 
did  not  put  on  his  helmet  the  whole  day,  asked  the  kniglit 
whether  his  son  was  killed,  or  woxmded,  or  thrown  to  the 
ground.    The  knight  replied,  "  No,  sire,  please  God,  hut  he 

•  Froissart. 
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is  hard  beset."  "Then,"  said  the  king,  "return  to  those 
who  sent  you,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  have  no  help 
firom  me.  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs,  for  I  am  resolved,  if 
it  please  Grod,  that  this  day  be  his,  and  that  the  honour  of  it 
be  giTen  all  to  him  and  to  those  to  whose  care  I  have  in- 
trusted him."  When  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  reported  this 
message,  they  were  all  greatly  encouraged,  and  repented  of 
having  ever  sent  him.* 

Soon  after  tlus,  d'Alen^on  was  killed,  and  his  battalions 
were  scattered.  The  King  of  France  made  several  brilliant 
charges,  but  he  was  repulsed  each  time  with  great  lo!»s  :  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him  by  an  English  arrow,  and  the 
best  of  his  friends  had  fallen  around  him.  Niglit  now  set 
in,  but  not  before  he  had  lost  the  battle.  At  the  hour  of 
vespers  he  had  not  about  him  more  than  sixty  nien  of  all 
sorts.  John  of  Hainault,  who  had  once  remounted  the  king, 
now  said,  "  Sire,  withdraw,  it  is  time ;  do  not  sacrifice  your- 
self foolishly :  if  you  have  lost  this  time,  you  may  win  on 
some  other  occasion."  And  so  saying  he  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle-rein  and  led  him  away  by  force,  for  he  had  entreated 
him  to  retire  before  this,  but  in  vain.f 

The  French  King  rode  away  till  he  came  to  the  castle  of 
La  Broye,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for  it  was  during 
night.  He  summoned  the  chatelain,  who  came  upon  tiie 
battlements  and  asked  who  called  at  such  an  hour.  The 
king  answered,  ^^Open,  open,  chatelain:  it  is  the  fortune  of 
France  !"  The  governor  knew  the  king's  voice,  descended, 
opened  the  gates,  and  let  down  the  bridge.  The  king  ancl 
his  company  entered  the  castle,  but  he  had  with  him  only 
^ye  barons.  After  drinking  a  cup  of  wine,  they  set  out 
again  about  midnight,  and  rode  on,  under  the  direction  of 
guides  who  knew  the  country,  until  daybreak,  when  they 
came  to  Amiens,  where  the  king  rested  I 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  matters  went  on  much  more 
merrily :  the  soldiers  made  great  fires,  and  lighted  torclies 
because  of  the  ffreat  darkness  of  the  night.  And  then  King 
Edward  came  down  from  his  post,  and,  in  front  of  liis  whole 
army,  took  the  prince  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  said, 
"  Sweet  son,  God  give  you  good  perseverance !  You  are  my 
true  son,  for  loyally  have  you  acquitted  yourself  this  day, 
•  Proissart.  f  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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and  worthy  are  you  of  a  crown."  Yonng^  Edward  bowed 
very  lowly,  and,  humbling  himself,  gave  all  the  honour  to 
the  king  his  father.* 

8nch  was  the  memorable  batde  of  Grecy  :  it  was  fought 
on  Saturday  the  26th  day  of  August,  1346.  That  night, 
however,  Edward  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
victory ;  and  on  the  followino;>  day  he  gained  another,  if  that 
could  be  called  a  victory  where  there  was  little  resistance 
made,  the  French  falling  like  sheep  in  the  shambles. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  a  fog  arose,  so  that  the  English 
could  scarcely  see  the  length  of  half  an  acre  before  them. 
The  king  sent  out  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  lancers  and 
two  thousand  archers  to  reconnoitre,  and  learn  whether  there 
were  any  bodies  of  French  collecting  near  him.  This  de- 
tachment soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of 
militia  from  Beauvais  and  Houen,  who,  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  had  marched  all  night  to  overtake  the 
French  army.  These  men  took  the  English  for  French, 
and  hastened  to  join  them.t  Before  they  found  out  their 
mistake,  the  English  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  many  of 
them.  Soon  after,  the  same  party  took  a  different  road, 
and  fell  in  with  a  fresh  force,  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  who  were  also 
iffnorant  of  the  defeat  of  the  French,  for  they  had  heard 
tnat  the  king  would  not  fight  till  the  Sunday.  Here  began 
a  fresh  battle,  for  these  two  spiritual  lords  were  well  pro- 
vided with  stout  men-at-arms.  They  could  not,  however, 
stand  against  the  English ;  the  two  lords  were  killed,  and 
only  a  few  of  their  men  escaped  by  flight.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  English  found  many  Frenchmen,  who  had 
lost  their  road  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  lain  all  night 
in  the  open  fields,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  the 
king  or  tneir  own  leaders.  All  tnese  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
ana  of  foot  soldiers  sent  from  the  municipalities,  cities,  and 
good  towns  of  France,  there  were  slain  this  Simday  morning 
more  than  four  times  as  many  as  in  the  great  battle  of 
Saturday.  When  this  destructive  detachment  returned  to 
head-quarters,  they  found  King  Edward  coming  from  mass ; 

•  Froissart. 

+  Some  old  French  writers  affirm  that  the  English  hoisted  French 
colours,  and  so  decoyed  the  militia. 
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for^  during  all  these  scenes  of  carnage,  he  nerer  neglected  tfae 
offices  of  religion.  He  then  sent  to  ^Tamino  the  dead,  and 
learn  what  french  lords  had  ^en.  The  Lords  Cobfaam 
and  Stafford  were  chaiged  with  this  dntTy  and  ther  took 
with  them  three  heralds  to  recognise  thie  arms,  axMi  two 
-secretaries  to  write  down  the  names.  Ther  remained  all  that 
day  in  the  field,  returning  as  the  king  was  sitting'  down  to 
snpper,  when  they  made  a  correct  report  oi  what  ther  had 
seen,  and  told  him  that  they  had  fbond  the  bodies  of  eleven 
princes,  eighty  baronets,  twelre  hnndred  knightK,  and  about 
thirty  thousand  common  men.* 

On  the  Monday  morning,  the  King  of  England  ordererj  the 
bodies  of  the  great  knights  to  be  taken  from  the  grouzjd.  and 
carried  to  the  monastery  of  Montenaj,  there  to  be  buried 
in  holy  ground.  And  he  made  it  known  to  the  pieople  of 
the  country  that  he  gave  them  thrive  days'  truce,  tbat  they 
mig:ht  clear  the  field  of  CrecY,  and  inter  all  the  dead. 

He  then  marched  off  to  the  north,  keeping  Lear  the  coast, 
and  passing  throusrh  Montreuil-sur-mer.  Amon^  the  jtriiice^ 
and  nobles  that  lell  were  Philip's  own  brother,  tLe  Count 
d'Alen^on,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon.  tLe  Coui*t* 
of  Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  and  Aumale.  But  the  mo-rt 
remarkable  victim  was  John  de  Luxembourg,  KiLjr  of  B'>- 
hemia :  he  was  old  and  blind,  but  on  hearing  tLat  Li*  ^ou 
was  dangerously  wounded,  and  forced  to  n^/HLdon  the  field. 
and  that  nothing  could  resist  the  Black  Prince,  Le  resolvfrd 
to  charge;  and  placin^r  himself  between  two  kiii^'ht^,  wLor^j 
bridles  were  interlaced  on  either  side  with  hi*.  Le  cLur^^ed 
and  fell.  His  crest,  three  ostrich  feathers  with  the  motto, 
"  Ich  dien "  (I  serve),  was  adopted  by  Prince  Edward,  and 
has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  t 

•  Froissart. 

+  Froissart.  He  savs  that  he  had  his  acoonnis  of  the  baf.^*r  of  Crecv, 
not  onlv  from  Englishmen  eDga:5tr'i  in  it,  bm  al-o  from  ih*-  p*rop]»r  of 
John  of  Hainault,  who  was  near  the  person  of  the  Kin^  of  FraijOr  the 
whole  day.  A  contemporary  writer,  Giovanni  ViUarii,  in  hi^  ~  HisU/ry 
of  Florence,"  relates  that  cannon  were  used  by  the  tngli-h  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  and  that  four  of  the>e  newly-invente  1  rrrj;.'ine5,  which 
Edward  planted  in  the  front  of  his  army,  did  ^eat  eie-uiion.  This 
dremnstance  is  not  mentioned  br  Froissart :  nor  is  his  account  rery 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  cannon  were  used.  It  seems  un- 
likely, too,  that  he  should  have  omitted  so  remarkable  and  so  material 
a  drcumstaDce.    It  appears  to  be  certain,  however,  that  the  use  of 
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On  Thursday  the  Slst  of  August,  fire  days  after  the  gpreat 
battle  of  Crecv,  Edward  sat  down  before  Galais,  and  be^an 
his  famous  siege  of  that  strong*  and  important  place, — a  siege, 
or  rather  a  blockade,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  which 
was  enlivened  by  many  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  An  im- 
mediate consequence  of  his  victory  at  Crecy  was  the  with-  • 
drawing  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  fit>n^  Guienne,  where  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  almost  reduced  to  extremities,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  assistance  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who 
had  removed  a  small  body  irom  Brittany  to  Grascony.  As 
soon  as  the  French  army  had  cleared  the  country,  Derby, 
with  an  inconsiderable,  force,  left  Bordeaux,  and  crossing 
the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne,  laid  waste  the  land  even  as 
far  as  the  walls  of  Poictiers,  which  rich  city  he  took  by  storm 
and  plundered.  Afiter  these  exploits,  he  returned  loaded 
with  booty  to  Bordeaux. 

Calais  surrendered  on  the  3rd  of  August  1347,  and  on  the 
following  day  Edward  and  his  queen,  Philippa,  rode  into  the 
city  on  horseback  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  all 
kinds  of  warlike  instruments.  Thev  remained  there  until 
the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  called 
Margaret  of  Calais.  They  then  returned  to  England. 
Mainly  through  the  intervention  and  good  offices  of  the 
Pope,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  France  and  England ;  and 
this  truce  was  gradually  prolonged  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

In  the  mean  time  King  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Normandv^  who  became  John  I.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  suodue  the  popular  animosity 
of  the  two  nations :  heedless  of  the  truce,  and  without  any 
orders  from  their  respective  governments,  the  French  and 
English  fought  wherever  they  met,  whether  on  land  or  at 
sea;  and  frequent  combats  took  place  on  the  channel,  in 
Brittany,  and  in  the  south  of  Fi-anee.  In  the  year  1354 
war  was  again  declared  by  the  two  kinffs,  John  being  driven 
into  the  fatal  struggle  by  the  will  and  passions  of  his  own 
subjects. 

cannon  was  introduced  some  years  before  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Du- 
cange  (art.  **  Bombarda")  shows  that  the  French  employed  cannon  at 
the  siege  of  Puy  Goillaume,  in  1338 ;  and  a  species  of  flre-arms  at 
least,  which  Barbour,  in  his  "  life  of  Bruce,"  cidls  crakys  of  war^  was 
used  by  the  English  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland,  in  1327. 
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It  is  idle  to  tax  our  old  kings  and  rulers  with  a  passion  for 
war  and  an  indifiference  to  bloodshed.  Their  people  would 
not  let  them  be  at  peace.  Nearly  every  unwarlike  sovereign 
was  despised  and  maltreated^  if  not  dethroned  and  murdered. 
Every  war  opened  on  a  popular  impulse ;  and,  even  down  to 
our  own  days,  every  war  has  been  eminently  popular  in 
its  commencement,  however  much  the  people  may  have  been 
afterwards  brought  to  repine,  occasionally,  at  its  duration 
and  expense.  Therefore,  let  justice  be  done,  and  let  nations 
share  praise  and  blame  with  their  rulers. 
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POICTIERS. 

A.D.  1355.    Monday,  September  19. 

In  1355,  Prince  Edward  opened  the  campaign  in  the  south 
of  France.  Fi'om  Bordeaux  he  marched  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  burning  and  destroying :  from  the  Pyrenees 
he  turned  northward,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Tou- 
louse. He  then  proceeded  to  the  south-east,  to  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Carcassonne  and  Narbonne,  both  which  he  plun- 
dered and  burned.  Loaded  with  booty  his  destructive  columns 
got  safely  back  to  Bordeaux.  A  simultaneous  movement 
made  by  his  father  in  the  north  of  France  proved  a  failure ; 
for  the  country  was  cleared  ofeverything  before  his  approach. 
King  John,  though  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  would 
not  light,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  turn  back  upon  Calais 
through  want  of  provisions. 

From  causes  which  are  not  explained,  Edward  did  not 
reinforce  his  son  in  France;  for  the  Black  Prince,*  as  late 
as  July  in  the  following  year,  took  the  field  with  only  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men,  few  of  whom  were  English,  except 
a  body  of  archers,  the  rest  being  chiefly  Gascons.  The 
prince  8  plan  seems  to  have  been  merely  to  repeat  the  plun- 
dering, devastating  expedition  of  the  preceding  year.  By- 
rapid  marches  he  overran  the  Agenois,  the  Limousin,  and 
Auvergne,  and  penetrated  into  Berri,  in  the  very  heart  of 
France.  He  advanced  so  far  that  he  ''  came  to  the  good 
city  of  Bourges,  where  there  was  a  grand  skirmish  at  one  of 
the  gates."  t 

•  It  appears  to  be  now  that  the  younger  Edward  was  first  called  the 
^Blftdk  Prince,"  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  which,  says  the  P6re 
dfOileaiiB,  *'  pave  eclat  to  the  fairness  of  his  complexion,  and  a  relief  to 
Im  bonne  mine.** 

t  Eraissart 
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He  found  Bonrges,  and  afterwards  Issodun,  too  stronfl^  for 
hiniy  but  be  took  Vierson  by  storm,  and  burnt  Romorantm,  a 
town  about  ten  leagues  fix>m  Blois.  The  King*  of  France 
advanced  from  Gbartreji,  and,  crossing  the  Loire  at  Blois, 
made  for  the  citj  of  Poictiers.  Edward,  it  appenrs,  had 
so  exasperated  the  French,  that  not  a  man  could  be  found 
to  give  him  information  of  John*s  march ;  and,  in  utter 
ignorance,  he  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  marched  aIi>o  for 
Poictiers. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  the  English  van  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  rear  of  the  great  French  armv,  at  a  villa;,  e 
within  two  short  leagues  of  Poictiei-s ;  and  Edward's  scouts 
soon  after  discovered  that  the  wliole  s'irrounding  country 
swarmed  with  the  enemv,  and  that  his  retreat  tuwarifs 
Gascony  was  cut  oiF.  '*  God  help  us!"  said  the  Black 
Prince;  "we  must  now  consider  how  we  can  best  fight 
them."  He  quartered  his  troops  for  the  night  in  a  very 
strong  position,  among  hedges,  vineyards,  andl)uslies."* 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  18th  of  Seyt<»mber, 
John  drew  out  his  host  in  order  of  Lattle  :  he  had,  it  is  said, 
sixty  thousand  horse,  besides  fo(  t ;  while  the  whole  force  of 
the  Black  Prince,  horse  and  foot,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
men.  But  Edward  had  chosen  a  most  admirable  position, 
and  the  issue  of  this  battle,  indeed,  depended  on  his  '^  mili- 
taiy  eye,"  and  on  "  the  sinewy  ai'ms  of  the  EngUsh  bow- 
men." t 

When  the  battle  was  about  joining,  a  legate  of  the  Pope, 
the  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  implored 
the  French  king  to  avoid  the  carnage  which  must  inevitably 
ensue.  John  reluctantly  consented  that  the  cardinal -legate 
should  go  to  the  English  camp,  and  represent  to  the  English 
prince  the  great  danger  in  which  he  stood.  "  Save  my 
Lonour,"  said  the  Black  Prince,  ^'  and  the  honour  of  my 
army,  and  I  will  hsten  to  any  reasonable  terms."  The 
cardinal  answered,  "  Fair  son,  you  say  well,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  procure  you  such  conditions."  If  this  prince 
of  the  Church  failed,  it  was  no  fault  of  his ;  for  all  that 
Sunday  he  rode  from  one  army  to  the  other,  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  procure  a  truce.  The  prince  oifered  to 
restore  all  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  taken  in  this 
*  Froissart.  •(■  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
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expedition,  to  give  up  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom^  and 
to  swear  that  he  would  not;  for  the  next  seven  years,  bear 
arms  against  the  king  of  France.  But  John,  too  confident 
in  his  superiority  of  numbers,  would  not  agree  to  these 
terms ;  and  in  the  end  he  sent  as  his  ultimatum,  that 
the  prince  and  a  hundred  of  his  best  knights  must  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners,  or  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
pass. 

All  Sunday  was  spent  in  the  negotiations.  The  piince's 
little  army  were  but  badly  off  for  provisions  and  for  forage ; 
but  during  the  day  they  dug  some  ditches,  and  threw  up 
some  banks  round  their  strong  position,  which  could  only  be 
approached  by  one  narrow  lane.  They  also  arranged  their 
baggage- waggons  so  as  to  form  a  rampart  or  barricade,  as 
had  been  done  at  Crecy.  On  the  following  morning, 
Monday,  September  19th,  the  trumpets  sounded  at  earliest 
dawn,  and  the  French  again  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Again  Cardinal  Talleyrand  spoke  to  the  French  king;  but 
the  Frenchmen  told  him  to  return  whence  he  came,  and  not 
bring  them  any  more  treaties  or  pacifications,  lest  worse 
should  betide  him.  The  cardinal  then  rode  to  Prince 
Edward,  and  told  him  he  must  do  his  best,  for  that  he  could 
not  move  the  French  king.  "  Then  God  defend  the  right ! " 
said  Edward,  preparing  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  his 
father  at  Crecy,  for  the  unequal  conflict. 

A  mass  of  French  cavalry  charged  along  the  lane  to  force 
his  position ;  but  such  a  night  of  arrows  came  from  the 
hedges  that  they  were  soon  brought  to  a  pause,  and  at  last 
were  compelled  to  turn  and  flee,  leaving  the  lane  choked  up 
with  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  their  fallen  horses.  Of 
the  two  marshals  of  France  who  led  this  attack,  Arnold 
d' Andreghen  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Clermont, 
the  other,  was  killed  by  the  stout  bowmen  of  England. 

After  this  success  Edward  became  the  assailant.  Six 
hundred  English  bowmen,  making  a  circuit,  suddenly  showed 
their  gTeen  jackets  and  white  bows  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
John's  second  divisions.  "  To  say  the  truth,''  quoth  Frois- 
sart,  *^  these  English  archers  were  of  infinite  service  to  their 
ni-my,  for  they  shot  so  thickly  and  so  well  that  the  French 
did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,"  The  second 
divisions  scarcely  waited  to  feel  the  points  of  their  arrows : 
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the  knights,  becoming  akmned  for  their  hordes  which  ther 
had  left  in  the  rear,  quitted  their  banners.  Eight  hnndre<i 
lances  were  detached  to  escort  the  French  prioces  from  the 
scene  of  danger,  and  presently  after  the  whole  dirision  dis- 
persed in  shameful  disorder. 

At  this  pleasant  sight  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  nnder 
the  Black  Prince,  who  had  as  yet  done  nothing  but  look  on, 
mounted  their  horses.     So  soon  as  thev  were  moimted,  ther 

gave  a  shout  of  '*  St.  George  for  Guienne!"  and  Sir  John 
handos  said  to  the  prince,  **  Sire,  ride  forward :  the  day  is 
yours !  Let  us  address  oiu-selves  to  our  adversary  the  King 
of  France,  for  in  that  part  hes  all  the  strength  of  the  enter- 
prise. Well  I  know  that  his  vahancy  will  not  permit  him  to 
Hee,  and  he  will  remain  with  us,  please  God  and  St. 
George."  Then  the  prince  said  to  his  standard-bearer, 
"  Advance  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George ! " 

They  went  through  the  lane;  charged  across  the  open 
moor  where  the  French  had  formed  their  battalia ;  and  the 
shock  was  dreadful.  The  Constable  of  France  stood  firm, 
with  many  squadrons  of  horse,  his  knights  and  squires 
shouting,  "  Mountjoy,  St.  Denis!"  but  man  and  horse  went 
to  the  ground,  and  the  duke  was  slain,  with  most  of  his 
knights.  The  Black  Prince  then  charged  a  body  of  Germun 
cavalry,  who  were  soon  put  to  llight.  But  even  hei*e  it 
seems  to  have  been  rather  the  arrow  of  the  Enjrlish  ve<>- 
manry  than  the  lance  of  the  knight  that  gained  the  ad- 
vantage. 

A  strong  body  of  reserve,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  But 
Chandos  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  pei*sonal  braver}^  of 
John :  that  king  led  up  a  division  on  foot,  and  fought 
desperately  with  a  battle-axe  ;  and  when  nearly  all  had 
forsaken  him,  his  youngest  son,  Philip,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
fought  by  his  side.  John  received  two  wounds  in  the  face, 
and  was  beaten  to  the  ground ;  but  he  rose,  and  still  strove 
to  defend  himself,  while  the  English  and  Gascons  pressed 
upon  him,  crying,  "Surrender,  or  you  are  a  dead  man!" 
They  woidd  have  killed  him,  but  a  young  knight  from  St. 
Omer,  named  Sir  Denis,  burst  through  the  crowd,  and  said 
to  the  king,  in  good  French,  "  Sire,  surrender ! "  The  king, 
who  found  himself  in  desperate  case,  said,  "  To  wkoia.  ^W^ 
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I  surrender?  Where  is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales ?" 
^'  He  is  not  here,"  replied  Sir  Denis ;  "  but  surrender  to  me, 
and  I  will  conduct  you  to  him."  "But  who  are  you?" 
said  the  king*.  "  Denis  de  Morbecque,"  he  answered,  "  a 
knight  of  Aitois ;  but  I  serve  the  King*  of  England  because 
I  cannot  belong  to  France,  having  forfeited  all  I  had 
there."*  King  John  then  gave  him  his  right-hand  glove, 
and  said,  "  I  surrender  to  you."  There  was  much  crowding 
and  struggling  round  about  the  king,  for  everyone  was 
eager  to  say,  "  I  took  him."  At  last,  John  was  removed 
out  of  a  situation  of  great  danger  (for  the  English  had 
taken  him  by  force  from  Sir  Denis,  and  were  quarrelling 
with  the  Gascons)  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord 
Cobham,  who  saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  con- 
ducted him,  with  his  youngest  son  Phihp,  to  the  Prince  of 

Wales.t 

Edward  received  his  illustrious  captive  with  the  greatest 
modesty  and  respect,  treating  him  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  the  most  perfect  chivalry.  He  invited  him  to  supper, 
waited  on  him  at  table  as  his  superior  in  age  and  dignity, 
soothed  his  grief,  and  praised  his  matchless  valour,  which 
had  gained  the  admiration  of  both  armies. 

The  day  after  this  victory,  Edward  continued  his  march ; 
he  passed  through  Poictou  and  Saintonge  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance,  for  the  French  nowhere  rallied  to 
rescue  their  king,  and  coming  to  Blaye,  he  crossed  the 
Garonne,  and  presently  came  to  the  good  city  of  Bordeaux, 
where  he  safely  lodged  all  his  prisoners.  He  then  concluded 
a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  Dauphin  Charles,  now  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  of  France,  and  in  the  spring  he  returned 
to  England,  taking  King  John  and  Prince  Philip  with  him. 
Their  entrance  into  London  (24th  April,  1357)  was  mag- 
nificent :  the  king  of  France  was  mounted  on  a  cream- 
colom'ed  charger,  richly  caparisoned ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
rode  by  his  side,  as  his  pag-e,  on  a  small  black  palfrey ;  but 
the  former  could  scarcely  be  flattered  by  being  made 
principal  figure  in  such  a  procession.  The  King  of  England 
received  John  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  crowned  head. 

*  Sir  Denis,  it  appears,  had  been  banished  from  France  for  killing  a 
man  in  an  affray. 
t  Froissart 
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Edward  III.  sood  showed  an  inclination  to  renounce  his 
French  scheme^  and  to  follow  up  his  project  on  Scotland  ])y 
other  means  than  those  of  conquest.  Two  legatf*f«  of  the 
Pope  followed  Kin?  John  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
London^  and  there  laboured  to  promote  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment. Edward  consented  to  waive  his  claim  to  the  French 
crown,  and  to  liberate  John,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
great  ransom  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  provinces  which 
had  belonged  to  Henry  IF.,  to  be  held  in  separate  sove- 
reignty, without  anv  feudal  dependence  on  the  French  king. 
John  hesitated,  ani  tried  to  gain  time,  but  time  only  in- 
creased the  wretchedness  ana  weakness  of  his  kingdom, 
which,  during  his  captivity,  fell  into  a  frightfiil  state  of 
anarchy.  The  streets  of  Paris  were  literally  ninning  with 
blood,  and  in  the  provinces  the  revolted  p«>nsantry  were 
committing  their  horrible  Jacqveriey  massacring  the  nol)les, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  plundering  and  burning 
their  castles. 

This  dreadful  state  of  things  conquered  the  pride  of  John, 
and  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  as  dictated  by  P](lward  ; 
but  the  French  nation,  divided  as  it  was,  unaniniour*ly  re- 
jected it.  Edward,  enrag-ed  at  what  he  tormftd  the  bad 
faith  of  the  enemy,  passed  over  into  France  in  the  autumn 
of  1359  with  an  army  more  numerons  than  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed  on  the  continent. 

From  his  convenient  landing-place  at  Calais,  he  poured  his 
irresistible  forces  through  Artois  and  Picardy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Rheims,  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  being 
crowned  king  of  France  in  that  city,  where  such  ceremony 
was  usually  performed.  But  the  winter  season  and  the 
strength  of  the  place  baffled  his  efforts  :  after  losing  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  fell  upon  Burgundy. 
The  duke  was  forced  to  pay  fifty  thousand  marks,  and  to 
engage  to  remain  neutral. 

From  Burgundy  Edward  marched  upon  Paris,  and,  on 
the  last  day  of  March  1360,  the  English  encamped  in  front 
of  that  capital.  They,  however,  were  not  strong  enough 
to  besiege  Paris ;  the  Dauphin  wisely  declined  a  challenge 
to  come  out  and  fight ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  a  want 
of  provisions  compelled  Edward  to  lead  his  army  towards 
Biittany.     His  route  was  soon  covered  by  men  and  liQt%^^^ 
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who  died  from  want  or  dropped  from  the  severe  fatigues 
they  had  undergone  in  this  winter  campaign.  Edward's 
heart  was  touched ;  hut  it  was  a  terrific  tempest  of  thunder, 
lightning,  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  which  he  encountered  near 
Chartres,  and  which  reminded  him  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
that  completely  subdued  his  resolution.  "  Looking  towards 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Chartres,  he  took  a  vow ; 
and  he  afterwards  went  devoutly  to  that  church,  confessed 
himself,  and  promised  (as  he  afterwards  said)  that  he  would 
grant  peace ;  and  then  he  went  to  lodge  at  a  village  near  to 
Chartres,  called  Bretigny."* 

An  armistice  was  arranged,  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1360, 
the  great  peace  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 

The  Dauphin,  now  King  Charles  V.,  made  the  best  he 
could  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny;  and  the  Black  Prince, 
after  a  brief  interval,  repaired  to  take  part  in  a  war  in  Spain, 
waged  between  Pedro  IV.  and  his  half-brother  Don  Enrique. 
With  30,000  men  Edward  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  marching 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  snow,  and  storms,  through  Ronces- 
valles,  the  famed  scene  of  the  "  dolorous  rout "  of  Charle-^ 
magne  and  all  his  paladins — the  deep  and  dangerous  valley, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  four  centuries  and  a  half,  was 
threaded  in  a  contrary  direction  by  a  victorious  British  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

This  army  of  the  Black  Prince  consisted  of  "  free  com- 
panions," as  they  were  termed,  or  mercenaries  and  adven- 
turers, from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe ;  but  there  were 
many  English  veterans  among  them,  and  the  chief  officers, 
like  Prince  Edward's  brother,  the  young  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Sir  John  Calverly,  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  were  English. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1367,  the  Black  Prince  fought  a 
great  battle  in  the  open  plains  between  Navarete  and  Najara, 
with  an  army  three  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
The  combat  was  begun  by  the  young  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  emulous  of  the  military  fame  of  his  elder  brother 
Edward.  The  Castilians,  fighting  for  Don  Enrique,  had 
slings  like  those  used  against  the  Romans  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Spain ;  and  with  these  slings  they  threw  big 
stones  with  such  force  as  to  break  helmets  and  steel  skull- 
caps.    But  the  English  archers,  "  as  was  their  wont,"  shot 

•  Froissart 
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bnakly  with  their  bows^  '^  to  the  great  anno jance  and  death 
of  the  Spaniards/'  who,  feeling  the  sharpness  of  the  English 
arrows,  soon  lost  all  order.  The  victory  was  complete ;  Don 
Enrique  fled,  and  Don  Pedro  reascended  the  throne.  The 
Spanish  king  wanted  to  massacre  all  his  prisoners  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Black  Prince.* 

In  the  month  of  July,  1367,  Edward  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  led  his  army  back  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
governed  the  southern  provinces  of  France  for  his  fiither, 
and  where  he  maintained  as  splendid  a  court  as  any  in 
Europe  at  that  period. 

So  soon  as  he  was  able,  Charles,  the  French  king,  renewed 
the  war,  and  invaded  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded 
to  Edward  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  Charles  carefully 
avoided  an  open  or  general  battle  with  the  English.  This 
was  good  policy ;  but  the  fame  of  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
troops  was  so  great  and  overpowering  that  it  appears  he 
could  not  get  any  French  army  that  would  face  them  in  oi)en 
field. 

But  the  Black  Prince  had  brought  with  him  from  Spain  a 
dreadful  fever  which  was  rapidly  undermining  his  constitu- 
tion. Hoping  to  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  his  native 
country,  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  command  in 
the  south  of  France  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  prince  had  long  been  married  to  his  second  cousin  Joan, 
Countess  of  Kent,  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  powerful  Earl 
of  Kent.  She  was  afiectionate  and  beautiful,  and  had  long 
been  familiarly  and  endearingly  called  by  the  people  "  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent."  On  their  return  the  prince  and  princess 
took  up  their  abode  in  her  own  fair  county,  among  the  friends 
and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  their  youth.  It  apj)ears  that  they 
resided  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Canterbury.  Tradition 
has  consecrated  a  humble  little  well  or  spring  at  Ilarble- 
down,  in  the  rear  of  the  ancient  chapel  and  hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas,  as  a  spot  frequented  by  the  hero  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers,  on  account  of  some  healing  properties  believed  to 
exist  in  the  water.  It  is  still  called  "  the  well  of  the  Black 
Prince;"  it  is  still  visited  by  those  who  f-.h^rish  military 
virtue  and  national  traditions ;  it  still  commands  a  charming 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Stonr ;  but,  to  the  discredit  of 

♦  Froissart. 
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those  who  have  the  care  or  custody  of  it,  it  is  now  neg*- 
lected,  ruinous,  and  generally  encumbered  with  rubbish. 

But  not  the  sweet  native  air,  nor  the  pleasant  scenery  of 
Kent,  nor  the  water  of  Harbledown,  could  eiFect  a  cure  of 
the  prince.  He  died  in  London  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1376.  Although  the  melancholy  event  had 
long  been  expected,  his  death  seemed  to  toll  tbe  knell  of  his 
country's  glory. 

"  The  good  fortune  of  England,"  says  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  "  as  if  it  had  been  inherent  in  his  person,  flou- 
rished in  his  health,  lang*uisbed  in  his  sickness,  and  expired 
in  his  death  ;  for  with  him  died  all  the  hopes  of  Englishmen ; 
and  during  his  life  they  had  feared  no  invasion  of  the  enemy, 
nor  encounter  in  battle."  * 

His  body  was  carried  in  a  stately  hearse,  drawn  by  twelve 
horses,  to  Canterbury,  the  whole  court  and  Parliament 
attending  it  in  mourning  through  the  city;  and  he  was 
buried  with  ffi^eat  pomp  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral, 
near  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 

This  truly  national  tomb  has  escaped  better  than  most 
others  the  ravages  of  time,  accident,  fanaticism,  and  that 
insensate  barbarity  which  has  so  long  found  a  disgraceful 
pleasure  in  scratching  vulgar  names,  and  in  mutilating  the 
most  precious  objects.    The  bigots  and  spoliators  of  Henry 
VIII.  s  time  respected  the  grave   of  our  great  soldier;  it 
escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  fanatical  puritans  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  crow-bars  and  sledge-hammers  of  Blue 
Dick  and  his  crew,  who  destroyed  nearly  everything  they 
could  reach  within   the  walls  of  the  venerable  cathedral. 
Troops  of  Cromwell's  horse  were  littered  within  those  walls, 
but,  though  soured  by  fanaticism,  the  men  were  soldiers,  and 
had  soldiers'  hearts.     It  was  not  from  such  as  they  that 
insult  or  mischief  was  to  be  expected  to  the  tomo  and 
effigies  of  our  royal  warrior  and  immortal  hero.    The  re- 
cumbent figure  of  the  prince,  with  the  hands  joined  in 
prayer^  renaains  od  the  monument  unmutilated  and  unhurt ; 
over  it  are  yet  suspended  the  prince's  gauntlets  and  a 
Qt  of  the  eoat  of  mail  he  wore  in  many  battles. 
■1  of  the  hero,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
dward  III.  in  1377,  was  the  unwarUke,  e£feminate, 
*  Walsingham. 
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and  mcM(t  unliappT  Richard  II.,  Rmamed  from  h:<  liirtlH 
plnce,  Richard  of  Bordeanx,  vho  iiiid*frtook  do  mflitarr 
expedition  except  that  fatal  one  into  Ireland.  wLtcL  faci- 
litated the  usurpation  of  bis  cou«in  Bolicg'broke.  H«f:.r*'  of 
Lancaster.  But  it  was  long*  before  the  j>eo:'I*r  of  Er.i'lii&'i 
could  be  weaned  from  their  atfection  to  tlie  sol  of  ::.e  Diitck 
Prince,  and  they  never  ceased  to  love  and  cL^r>u  tL*: 
prince's  widow.  In  the  worst  time  of  RfcLar^i"*  rei'jr..  wb*ii 
Wat  Tyler,  with  the  insurgent  |»ea^ctry  of  Kest.  an ;  BuIJ, 
the  mad  fnar  and  rhvminor  dfmasnozue.  wa.<  marcLiLir  u-K^n 
London  with  fire  and  swori,  the  mo'Lrr  of  the  kir.i-.  Tri'iZiZ 
to  escape  that  way,  was  stoj»pe«i  by  the  raVjle  rjW  cl  Back 
Heath.  But  as  soon  a«  she  was  known  ev^rv  cs-t  w-^« 
doffed  to  her;  she  was  almost  worship: «  a*  L&Tirjy  'j^r^r* 
the  Fair  Maid  of  £«»nt,  and  the  fond  w:fe  cf  t:.e  Lero  :  hr.d 
among  all  those  rude,  untutored,  infuririt^d  j.*€->;'!-.  ::.*■:»• 
was  not  a  man  who  would  do  Ler  i»tol^.  or  \^r::.:*  iLe 
slightest  wrong-  to  be  done  to  her  or  to  anv  iii  Ler  cor:.*'ar.v. 

During  the  reign  of  RicLani'*  s'JC<:-e**or.  tL*-  a**  ;*^  siad 
able  Henry  IV.,  as  we  had  no  war  on  the  coLt ::.*::.*.  ^k  L^/i 
foreign  invasion  and  abund^ince  of  civil  war  ir.  ¥.:.-/. xzA. 
This,  apart  from  any  u^urjuition  or  cLari:re  of  cy:,a*»y.  n.vi* 
be  considered  as  a  necessity  of  tLe  t:m<f«.  TL-jv  :i--»:  }jh 
war  abroad  or  war  at  home. 

But  the  son  and  «iicce'i*<<r  of  the  oM  fox  of  Lar.c4«>r.  tLe 
young,  hand>ome,  and  heroic.*]  H-nrv  V..  wsi«  scarcely  s«xVrd 
on  the  throne  ere  the  gauntlet  of  d^nance  wa-  OLce  more 
thrown  down  to  France. 

There  had  been  no  bck  of  proTocation.  Tie  D'-.ke  of 
Orleans  had  charged  the  young  kir-?  •?  i'<x'^.\s(iT,  in  t:-e  f  jce  of 
all  Europe,  with  the  high  crimes  of  re^>»elIion-  L«:;r;/avon, 
and  murder,  and  had  rej>eat*rdly  cLallenj-ei  Lim  ro 
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Scots  whenever  they  showed  a  di*TK^»s:t:on  to  b.-e'ik  t:ieir 
truces  and  invade  EnjrKnd.  Tiiey  :»iULd»?re<i  k':*-Ty  Kr.'^'.'.^h 
ship  they  could  surprii?e  and  overjxiwer  at  gira ;  they  u/c/i^^ 
frequent  descents  on  our  coast* ;  tLey  ravaged  tLe  J-le  of 
Wijrht;  and  tliev  burned  the  town  of  Plvmoitij.  No*widj- 
Standing  our  naval  superiority  they,  for  years,  ke\jt  %Al  <i^ 
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marittme  counties  in  a  state  of  alarm.  In  the  year  1406 
they  succeeded  in  landing  an  army  estimated  at  12^000  men, 
in  Milford  Haven,  one  oi  those  spots  where  a  French  army 
may  be  landed  in  our  own  day  unless  we  make  adequate 
preparations^  and  organize  our  militia,  coast  fencibles,  or 
other  force.  The  Frenchmen  of  Henry  IV.'s  time,  joining 
Glendower  and  his  revolted  Welshmen,  committed  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief  before  they  quitted  the  country,  pene- 
trating almost  to  the  gates  of  Worcester,  plundering  the 
country,  burning  villages  and  towns,  and  perpetrating  every 
abomination. 

Henry  V.  might  have  started  more  modestly,  but  he 
began  suddenly  by  demanding  the  crown  of  France  as 
legitimate  representative  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II., 
in  whose  right  Edward  III.  had  founded  his  pretensions. 
He  was  encouraged  by  the  distracted,  deplorable  condition 
into  which  the  French  monarchy  had  now  fallen.  The  king 
on  the  throne,  Charles  VI.,  was  afflicted  by  insanity,  was 
maudlin  and  idiotic  when  not  mad,  and  was  king  only  in 
name ;  two  gi'eat  factions,  called  the  Armagnacs  and  Bour- 
guignons,  alternately  governed  the  State,  waging  a  most 
savage  war  against  each  other,  and  deluging  the  capital  and 
the  provinces  with  blood.  There  is  not  a  crime  in  the  long, 
dark  catalogue  of  human  sin  and  woe  that  was  not  com- 
mitted in  France  at  this  period.  The  country  was  even 
more  distracted  now  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  in- 
vasion and  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  The 
great  faction  of  the  Bourguignons  was  thought  to  be  ready 
to  join  Henry  V.  and  his  English  ai*my* 
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At  last  Henry  embarked,  and  set  sail  from  Southampton : 
his  fleet,  which  consisted  in  part  of  ships  he  had  hired, 
amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  from 
twenty  to  three  hundred  tons  burden;  his  army  to  six 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  about  twenty-four  thousand 
foot  of  all  kinds.  * 

"  .  .  .  .     Oh,  do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.  .  .  .  "  f 

He  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  three  miles 
from  Harfleur,  on  the  13th  of  August.  On  the  following 
day  he  began  to  land  his  troops  and  stores,  an  operation 
which  occupied  three  whole  days.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  all  excesses  against 
the  peaceful  inhabitants;  and  it  is  noted  by  many  con- 
temporary historians,  French  as  well  as  English,  that  Henry, 
with  honourable  perseverance,  enforced  the  uniform  good 
treatment  of  the  jieople  through  whose  districts  he  after- 
wards passed ;  and  that,  too,  when  suffering  the  most  dread- 
ful privations  in  his  own  army. 

*  Included  in  this  number  was  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  miners, 
masons,  carpenters,  saddlers,  bowyers,  smiths,  and  other  artisans  and, 
labourers. 

•f  Shakspeare,    Henry  V. 
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On  tlie  17th  he  laid  siege  to  Harfleur,  a  very  strong 
fortress  with  a  numerous  garrison^  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  conduct  of  the  siege  was  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  ^'Master  Giles,"  the  principal  military 
authority  of  that  period*  The  loss  sustained  by  the  be- 
sieging army  was  very  great,  not  so  much  from  the  sword 
and  the  awkward  artillery  of  those  times,  as  from  a  fright- 
ful dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  damp,  unwholesome  nature 
of  the  place.  The  men  perished  by  hundreds,  and  many  of 
the  most  eminent  captains  died  of  the  disease.  Seeing, 
however,  no  prospect  of  being  relieved,  and  suffering  from 
the  same  dysentery,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  town 
was  surrendered  on  the  22nd  of  September,  after  a  siege  of 
thirty-six  days.  Henry  then  shipped  his  sick  and  wounded 
for  England,  and  remained  a  few  days  at  Harfleur.  f  While 
here  he  sent  a  chivah*ous  challenge  to  the  Dauphin,  offering 
to  decide  the  contest  in  personal  combat.  The  Dauphin, 
who  was  fonder  of  fiddling  than  of  fighting,  returned  no 
answer. 

With  the  insignificant  force  the  Enghsh  king  now  had,  it 
seemed  madness  to  undertake  any  great  enterprise.  The 
sea  was  open  to  him,  but  he  scorned  the  notion  of  returning 
to  England  with  no  honour  gained,  save  the  capture  of  a 
single  town ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  had  he  so 
returned,  he  would  have  suffered  a  dangerous  loss  of  popu- 
larity. It  is  said,  however,  that  a  council  of  war  recom- 
mended that  he  should  re-embark ;  but  if  this  opinion  were 
really  entertained  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  they  seem  to 
have  given  it  up  without  demur.  "  No,"  said  Henry ;  "  we 
must  first  see,  by  God's  help,  a  little  more  of  this  good  land 
of  France,  which  is  all  our  own.  Our  mind  is  made  up 
to  endure  every  peril  rather  than  they  should  be  able  to 
reproach  us  with  oeinw*  afraid  of  them.  We  will  go,  an' 
it  please  God,  without  harm  or  danger ;  but  if  they  disturb 
our  journey,  why,  then,  we  must  fight  them,  and  victory 
and  glory  will  be  ours." 

•  A  beautiful  manuscript  copy  of  his  work,  De  Regimine  Principum, 
is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

+  Monstrelet. — ^Walsingham. —  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  Hist,  of  Battle  of 
Azincourt,  &c.  The  last-named  admirable  work  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  description  of  this  battle. 
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**  Now  are  we  well  resolvd,  and  by  God's  help, 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces.    ..." 

The  forces  were  drawn  out^  and  prepared  to  march  through 
the  hostile  provinces  of  Normandy^  Picai-d j,  and  Artois,  to 
Calais.  With  the  reductions  made  by  the  casualties  of  the 
siege,  by  sickness,  and  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  Harfleur, 
they  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  men.  *  The  march  began 
on  the  6th  of  October,  when  a  great  force,  with  the  king  and 
Dauphin  at  their  head,  lay  at  Rouen,  and  another,  under  the 
Constable  of  France,  lay  in  front  of  the  English,  in  Picardy, 
whither  troops  were  pouring  in  all  directions.  In  his  pas- 
sage through  Normandy,  f  Henry  met  with  no  gi  eat  resist- 
ance ;  but  detachments  more  numerous  than  his  whole  force 
watched  his  movement*^,  and  cut  off  stragglers ;  the  country 
was  laid  waste  before  his  approach,  but  that  was  more 
owing  to  the  poverty  than  to  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants ; 
then  the  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  furnished  him  with 
little  or  no  provisions — they  were  halT-starving  themselves ; 
sickness  was  reproduced  by  this  want  of  proper  food  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march. 

At  the  passage  of  the  river  Bresle,  beyond  Dieppe,  the 

farrison  oi  Eu  made  a  sortie,  and  fell  upon  Henry's  rear, 
ut  the  leader  of  the  French  was  killed,  and  the  rest  fled 
back  to  the  covering  of  their  ramparts.  On  the  12th  of 
October  he  reached  the  memorable  ford  of  Blanche  Taque, 
where  he  hoped  to  pass  like  Edward  III. ;  but  the  French 
pursued  the  same  plan  now  that  they  did  then :  they  re- 
solved to  defend  the  line  of  the  Somme;  and,  taught  by 
experience,  they  had  fortified  both  banks,  had  driven  strong 
palisades  across  the  ford,  and  placed  strong  bodies  of  archers 
oehind  them.  Henry  retreated  to  Airennes,  the  little  town 
where  Edward  III.  nad  slept  two  nights  before  the  battle 

*  Sir  H.  Nicolas  says,  after  an  impartial  consideration,  that  not  more 
than  9,000  fighting  men  could  have  left  Harfleur ;  and  there  is  "  a 
strong  probability"  that  the  force  did  not  much  exceed  6,000  men. 

+  The  line  of  march  he  chose  was  by  F6camp  and  along  the  sea- 
coast,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Somme.  From  Blanche  Taqae  he  was 
obliged  to  strike  inlands 
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of  Blanche  Taque,  and  there  the  English  army  spent  this 
night  of  the  12th. 

He  had  now  to  seek  for  a  passage  up  the  river,  as  his 
great-grandfather  had  sought  for  one  in  descending  it.  He 
inarched  along  the  left  hank  to  Bailleul,  where  he  slept  on 
the  13th.  The  Constahle  of  France  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Ahheville.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
every  hridge  was  hroken  down,  every  ford  was  fortified,  and 
columns  of  horse  and  foot  manoeuvred  along  the  right  bank, 
keeping  in  line  with  him  as  he  proceeded  up  the  left.  Many 
of  his  people  lost  heait  at  being  thus  foiled  in  all  attempts 
to  cross  the  Somme,  and  at  seeing  that  their  march  was 
leading  them  far  from  the  sea-shore.  ^^  I  who  write,"  says  a 
chaplain  of  the  army,  *'  and  many  others,  looked  bitterly  up  to 
heaven,  and  implored  the  divine  mercy  and  the  protection  of 
the  Virgin,  and  of  England's  saint,  St.  6eorge,  to  save  us  from 
the  imminent  perils  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and 
enable  us  to  reach  Calais  in  safety."  ♦  On  the  14th,  Henry 
made  an  attempt  to  pass  at  Pont  St.  Remy,  and  was  re- 
pulsed, as  Edward  had  been  at  the  same  place.  On  the 
16th  he  tried  to  force  a  passage  at  Ponteau  de  Mer,  but  he 
met  with  no  better  success.  Still  continuing  to  ascend  the 
river,  he  tried  several  other  passages  in  the  course  of  the 
16th  and  17th;  but  everywhere  insurmountable  obstacles 
presented  themselves. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  having  got  above  Amiens,  he 
halted  at  Bainvillers.  His  troops  were  sufiering  every  pos- 
sible discomfort,  and  were  disheartened  by  their  repeated 
disappointments ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  19  th,  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  ford  between  Betencourt  and 
Voyenne,  which  had  not  been  staked  by  the  people  of  St. 
Quentin. 

The  English  made  a  dash  across  this  ford ;  the  van-guard 
established  themselves  on  the  right  bank,  which  they  had 
so  long  yearned  to  reach,  and  the  whole  army  with  its  bag- 

•  This  anonymous  writer,  whom  Sir  H.  Nicolas  styles  "  Chronicler 
A."  was  first  inti'oduced  to  the  notice  of  modem  readers  by  this  learned 
and  industrious  investigator  Sir  H.  N.  The  accounts,  which  have 
never  been  printed  in  full,  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  and  Sloane 
collections,  in  the  hbrary  of  the  British  Museum. 
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gage  got  safely  over.*  Having  lost  this  line  of  defence, 
the  constable,  quite  disconcerted,  fell  back  from  the  Somme, 
and  marched  along  the  Calais  road  as  far  as  St.  Pol,  in 
Artois.  Henry  quietly  followed  by  the  same  road;  but 
while  his  small  force  was  every  hour  farther  reduced  by 
sickness,  that  of  the  constable  was  continually  strengtliened ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  the  whole  of  the  royal  army  oi  France 
was  in  Artois. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  three  heralds  arrived  from  the 
constable  and  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  to  ac* 
quaint  the  king  of  their  resolution  to  give  him  battle  before 
he  reached  Calais.  Henry  replied  that  the  will  of  God 
would  be  done;  that  he  did  not  seek  them,  but  fear  of  them 
should  never  induce  him  to  move  out  of  his  way,  or  to  go 
either  slower  or  faster  than  he  intended :  his  march  was 
before  him,  straight  on  by  the  road  to  Calais,  and  if  the 
French  att^npted  to  stop  him,  it  would  be  at  their  peiil. 

*'  The  •sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this  : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  are ; 
Nor  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it."  + 

True  to  his  word,  the  King  of  England  marched  on  with 
the  greatest  calmness  and  regularity.  From  St.  Pol,  the 
constable  fell  back  to  the  villages  of  Ruisseauville  and  Azin- 
court,  and  there  (baving  received  nearly  all  the  reinforce- 
ments he  expected)  he  determined  to  make  his  stand. 

On  the  24th,  Henry  crossed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  of 
Ternois  (a  tributary  of  the  Canche)  at  Blangi ;  and  soon 
after  he  came  in  sight  of  some  of  the  enemy's  columns. 
Expecting  an  attack,  he  formed  in  order  of  battle ;  but  the 
columns  he  saw  withdrew  to  Azincourt,  and  towards  evening 
he  marched  on  to  Maisoncelles,  a  large  village  which  was 
only  a  few  bow-shots  from  the  enemy's  outposts.  Some 
provisions  were  brought  in,  and  the  men  refreshed  them- 
selves, and  took  some  rest. 

*  The  weighty  baggage  and  waggons  had  been  left  behind  at  Har- 
fleur.  On  starting  from  that  place,  the  soldiers  had  provisions  for 
only  eight  days. 

+  Shakspeare.  Henry  V.  Our  great  poet  closely  follows  tlie  chroni- 
cler or  annalist,  old  Hohnshed.  Many  of  the  speeches  in  this  play  are 
little  more  than  prose  speeches  of  Holinshed  put  into  magnificent 
blank  Yej:^e. 
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As  soon  as  the  moon  arose,  ofScers  were  sent  out  to  survej 
the  position,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  French.  During  the  whole  night  the  English 
played  on  their  trumpets  and  other  martial  instruments,  so 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  resounded  with  their  music. 
Notwithstanding  they  were  much  fatigued  and  oppressed  by 
cold  and  hunger,  they  kept  up  a  cheerful  spirit ;  but  many 
of  them  confessed  their  sins,  took  the  sacrament,  and  made 
their  wills.  These  hours  of  suspense  were  the  most  trying 
of  all,  but  not  a  man  among  them  spoke  of  suirender; 
retreat  or  flight  was  impossible.* 

On  the  side  of  the  French  there  was  no  want  of  confidence, 
but  an  evident  absence  of  order  and  discipline.  I'he  con- 
stable struck  the  royal  banner  into  the  ground  on  the  Calais 
road,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  village  of  Ruiseauville ;  and 
the  Admiral  of  France,  the  master  of  the  crossbow,  the 
princes,  barons,  and  knights,  planted  their  banners  round  it, 
with  loud  acclamations.  The  constable  ordered  them  to 
pass  the  night  where  they  were,  every  troop  near  to  its  own 
flag.  The  night  was  cold  and  rainy,  but  tney  lit  great  fires 
all  along  their  line,  and  the  soldiers,  while  they  warmed 
themselves,  passed  round  the  wine-cup,  and  calculated  the 

1)roper  ransoms  for  the  king  and  the  great  barons  of  Ene*- 
and,  whom  they  made  sure  of  taking  on  the  morrow.  The 
pa^es  and  valets  of  the  army  rode  about  looking  for  hay 
and  straw  to  lay  on  the  damp  ground;  horses  went  and 
came,  slipping  and  floundering  inthe  clayey  soil ;  there  was 
a  continual  movement  and  noise ;  the  horsemen  were  heard 
afar  off  shouting  to  one  another :  but,  by  some  chance,  they 
had  scarcely  any  musical  instruments  to  cheer  their  hearts ; 
and  it  was  remarked,  with  astonishment,  that  very  few  of 
their  horses  neighed  during  the  night ;  which,  adds  the 
chronicler,  was  considered  by  many  as  a  very  bad  omen.f 

Among  the  leaders  of  this  army  were  some  old  oflBcers, 
not  quite  so  sure  of  the  result.  The  Duke  of  Berri,  who 
had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers  sixty  years  ago,  re- 
membered that  on  that  occasion  the  French  had  felt  con- 
fident of  victory,  and  yet  his  father.  King  John,  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  army  destroyed.  With  these  dis- 
couraging recollections,  the  old  duke  had  opposed  the  plan 
*  Monstrelet.— Barante.^Nicolas.  ^  Monstrelet, 
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of  giving  battle  altogether^  and  had  prevented  the  project 
of  patting  Charles  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  *'  It 
is  better/'  said  he, "  to  lose  the  battle,  than  to  lose  both  the 
kinfi^  and  the  battle." 

At  early  dawn  King  Henry  heard  matins  and  mass  with 
his  men ;  and,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  all,  three 
masses  were  said;  and  he  then  led  them  to  their  positions  in 
person. 

**  A  largess,  nniversa]  like  the  son, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one."  * 

He  formed  them,  as  usual,  into  three  divisions  and  two 
wings ;  but  the  divisions  stood  so  closely  together,  that  they 
appeared  as  one.  The  archers  were  placed  in  advance  of  the 
men-at-arms  in  form  of  a  wedge.  In  addition  to  his  bow  and 
arrows,  his  bill-hook,  hatchet,  or  hammer,  every  archer 
carried  a  long  stake  sharpened  at  both  ends,  whicn  he  was 
to  fix  obliquely  before  him  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
firm  pike  against  the  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  These 
stakes  formed  together  an  excellent  rampart,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  chevaux-de-irise,  and  they  could  be  moved  and  fixed 
a^ain  if  a  change  of  position  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
Tne  upper  ends  of  the  stakes,  which  projected  against  the  foe, 
were  tipped  with  iron:  this  was  a  new  precaution  never 
before  used  in  a  war  by  Christians.  The  baggage,  the 
priests,  the  tents,  and  horses — for  this  fight,  like  that  of 
Poictiers  and  Crecy,  was  to  be  fought  chiefly  on  foot — were 
placed  in  the  rear,  near  to  the  village  of  Maisoncelles,  under 
guard  of  some  men-at-arms  and  a  small  body  of  archers. 

When  these  dispositions  were  made,  Henry  mounted  a 
small  gray  horse,  and  rode  along  the  lines  of  each  division. 
He  wore  a  helmet  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  set  with  sparkling  gems,  and  the  arms  of  England 
and  of  France  were  embroidered  in  ffold  on  his  surcoat.  But 
what  struck  the  Englishmen  more  than  gold  and  gems,  was 
the  bright  lively  blue  eye  of  the  hero,  whose  countenance, 
like  that  of  the  great  Edward  on  the  like  occasion,  was 
serenely  cheerful. 

**  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now !  "f 

As  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank  he  said  a  few  words  to  each : 

*  Shakspeare,  Hen.  Y.  f  Ibid. 
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he  recalled  to  their  memories  the  glorious  victories  gained 

by  their  ancestors  with  an  equal  disparity  of  numbers.    He 

told  them  that  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind  to  conquer  or 

die  there — that  England  should  never  have  to  pay  a  ransom 

for  him.    He  assured  the  archers  that  the  French  had  sworn 

to  cut  off  the  three  fiugers  of  their  right  hands^  to  unfit  them 

for  their  craft;   and  he  reminded  them  of  the  atrocities 

committed  on  their  countrymen  taken  at  Soissons.     "We 

have  not  come,"  said  he,  "  into  our  kingdom  of  France  like 

mortal  enemies ;  we  have  not  burned  towns  and  villages ;  we 

have  not  outraged  women  and  maidens  Hke  our  adversaries 

at  Soissons.    They  are  full  of  sin,  and  have  no  fear  of  God." 

The  allusion  to  the  siege  of  Soissons  had  a  wonderful  effect ; 

for    it    was    well   remembered    how  two   hundred   brave 

English  bowmen  (prisoners  of  war)  had  been  hanged  there 

like  dogs.    As  the  king  passed  one  of  the  divisions,  he  heard 

a  brave  officer,  Walter  Hungerford,  expressing  a  wish  that 

some  of  the  gallant  knights  and  stout  archers  who  were 

living  in  idleness  in  merry  England  could  be  present  on  this 

field.    "  No !"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  I  would  not  have  a  single 

man  more.     If  God  gives  us  the  victory,  the  fewer  we  are 

the  more  honour ;  and  if  we  lose,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  to 

our  country.     But  we  will  not  lose  :  fight  as  you  were  wont 

to  do,  and  before  night  the  pride  of  our  numberless  enemies 

shall  be  humbled  to  the  dust."* 

The  disparity  of  numbers  was,  indeed,  appalling — the 
French  being,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  as  six  to  one.f 

"  The  broit  of  this  intended  battle  spread, 
The  coldness  of  each  sleeping  courage  warms, 
And  in  the  French  that  daring  boldness  bred, 
Like  casjdng  bees  that  they  arise  in  swarms, 
Thinking  the  English  down  so  far  to  tread, 
As  past  that  day  ne'er  more  to  rise  in  arms."| 

♦  Shakspeare's  magnificent  version  of  this  speech  is  known  to  every 
Enghsh  schoolboy.    The  poet  here  followed  Holinshed. 

+  Monstrelet  says  that  the  French  were,  ♦*  on  a  hasty  survey,  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  six  times  the  number  of  the  EngUsh."  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  chronicler,  who  ambitiously  calls  himself 
"  Titus  Livius,"  they  were  rather  more  than  seven  to  one.  Another 
contemporary  estimates  the  French  at  100,000,  which  would  be  more 
than  ten  to  one,  even  admiting  that  Henry  marched  from  Harfleur 
with  9,000  men,  and  without  counting  his  losses  on  the  march. 

I  Drayton.    Battle  of  AgiacQurt, 
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But  the  French  had  learned  little  from  experience;  their 
chiefe  seemed  to  be  suffering  under  a  moral  vertigo :  thej 
had  crowded  their  immense  host  in  fields  between  two  woods, 
where  there  was  not  room  for  them  to  deploy  or  to  manoBUvre 
with  any  facility.  From  the  Seine  to  the  Somme  —  from 
the  Somme  to  the  spot  where  they  were  now  crowded  and 
heaped  upon  one  another — there  was  scarcely  a  position  more 
unfavourable;  and  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in  torrents, 
rendered  some  of  the  fields  almost  impassable  to  horses 
bearing  the  weight  of  men  in  heavy  armour ;  while  to  tbe 
Engli^  foot,  most  lightly  accoutred,  no  such  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  French,  tutored  it  may  be  by  the  old  Duke  of  Berri, 
did  not  begin  the  action,  but  waited  to  be  attacked,  sitting 
down  on  the  ground  every  man  near  to  his  own  banner.  Henry 
had  calculated  on  the  confusion  sure  to  arise  at  the  first 
movement  of  such  a  force  in  such  close  and  difficult  ground, 
and  for  some  hours  he  patiently  waited  their  attack.  During 
this  time  he  distributed  food  and  a  little  wine  amongst 
his  men,  who  sat  down  to  their  breakfast  quietly  on  the 
ground,  even  as  their  forefathers  had  done  at  Crecy. 
While  the  compact  force  of  Henry  was  governed  by  the 
master-will,  the  loose  multitude  of  the  French  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  many  presumptuous 
men. 

"  The  constable,"  says  a  great  French  writer,^  who  has 
described  the  battle  with  a  rare  impartiahty,  **  was,  by  right 
of  his  office,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army; 
but  there  were  with  him  so  many  princes  who  had  all  wills 
of  their  own,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  obtain  obedi- 
ence." The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Nevers,  and  a 
host  of  young  gentlemen  who  had  just  put  on  their  knightly 
spurs,  and  had  never  earned  them,  wanted  to  charge  the 
English  at  once,  without  any  preconcerted  plan.  The  con- 
stable, it  appears,  would  fain  nave  waited  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements  under  the  Marshal  de  Loigny  and  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  who  were  both  on  their  march,  and  expected  in 
the  course  of  that  and  the  following  day.  It  seemed  dis- 
graceful with  such  odds  to  wait  for  more ;  but  the  constable 
prevailed.     The  entire  loss  of  his  authority  was  not  felt  till 

*  M.  de  Barante. 
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the  battle  commenced;  and  he  was  evidently  determined 
upon  delay.  As  the  morning  wore  away,  he  even  sent 
Messire  Guichard  Dauphin  and  the  Sire  de  Helly  to  the 
English  camp,  to  negotiate,  and  to  offer  Henry  a  free 
passage  if  he  would,  on  his  part,  restore  Harfleur,  together 
with  all  the  prisoners  he  had  made,  and  resign  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  France.' 

Henry,  undismayed  by  the  force  before  him,  would 
only  treat  on  the  same  conditions  which  he  had  offered  in 
his  own  capital.  He  has  been  lauded  for  his  firmness  and 
his  hardihood,  but  his  good  poHcy  has  been  generally  over- 
looked. If  he  had  allowed  the  constable  to  amuse  him  with 
these  negotiations  for  a  day  or  two,  his  army  would  have 
been  starved  outriffht — a  more  serious  consideration  this 
than  the  arrival  of  reinforcements ;  for  had  the  Duke,  of 
Brittany  come  up  with  his  six  thousand  men,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  only  increased  the  confusion  and  the 
unmanageableness  of  the  French  host.  Seeing,  then,  that 
they  would  not  come  to  him,  Henry  prepared  to  go  to  them. 
He  put  in  motion  two  detachments ;  the  one  to  lie  in  ambush 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  the  other  to  their  i^ear, 
where,  when  the  battle  began,  they  were  to  set  fire  to 
a  bani  and  house  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  George,  at 
Hesdin,  and  so  create  an  alarm. 

These  manoeuvres  were  executed;  and  the  two  detach- 
ments, being  both  of  archers,  got  to  the  posts  appointed, 
and  lay  in  wait  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  towards  the  hour  of  noon  when  Henry  gave  the  brief 
but  cheering  order,  "  Banners,  advance ! " 

At  the  same  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  com- 
mander of  the  archers,  a  knight  grown  grey  with  age  and 
honour,  threw  his  truncheon  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  "  Now 
strike!" 

The  distance  between  the  two  armies  was  short  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  English  moved  on  in  gallant  array, 
until  the  foremost  came  within  bow-shot  of  the  French : 
then  the  archers  stuck  their  stakes  in  the  ground  before 
them,  and  set  up  a  tremendous  shout.  Their  loud  huzzas 
were  instantly  echoed  by  the  men  that  lay  concealed  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  French,  ivho  the  next  mmute  were  assailed 
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by  a  tremendous  shower  of  arrows^  both  in  front  and  flank. 
Otir  archers — 

"With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long, 
That  like  to  serpent  stung. 
Piercing  the  weather. 

None  from  his  fellow  starts. 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts. 
Strike  close  together."  • 

The  French  had  few  or  no  bowmen,  for  that  weapon  was 
considered  imworthj  of  knightly  hands^  and  the  princes  had 
insolently  rejected  the  service  of  the  burghers  and  other 

Jlebeians,  holding  that  France  ought  to  be  defended  only 
y  gentlemen ! 
Messire  Glignet^  of  Brabant^  thought  that  he  could  break 
the  Ens'lish  archers  with  the  lance,  and  he  charged  with 
twelve  hundred  horse,  shoutins',  "Mountjoye!  St.  Denis!" 
But  the  ground  was  soft  and  slippery;  the  flight  of  arrows 
that  met  them  right  in  the  face  was  terrific :  some  were 
killed ;  some  rolled,  horse  and  horseman,  on  the  fleld ;  others 
turned  their  horses'  heads ;  and,  of  the  whole  twelve 
hundred,  not  above  seven  score  followed  their  chiefs  up  to 
the  English  front,  where  the  archers,  instead  of  wearing 
steel  armour,  had  even  thrown  aside  their  leathern  jackets 
that  they  might  have  a  freer  use  of  their  nervous  arms. 
But  between  the  defence  of  the  sharp  stakes,  and  the 
incessant  flight  of  their  arrows,  very  few  of  the  French 
lances  reached  those  open  breasts.  Such  of  the  knights  as 
stood  their  ground,  stooped  their  heads,  as  the  arrows  went 
through  the  visors ;  they  thus  scarcely  saw  what  they  were 
doing,  and  lost  the  command  of  their  horses,  which,  wounded 
in  many  places,  became  mad  with  pain,  and  walloped  back, 
joining  the  other  fugitives,  and  breaking  the  first  division  of 
the  French  army.  Only  three  horsemen  penetrated  beyond 
the  stakes,  and  they  were  instantly  slain. 

Everywhere  within  the  reach  of  the  arrows  the  French 
horse  were  seen  capering  or  rushing  through  the  lines, 
doing  great  mischief  to  their  own  army,  and  causing  the 
wildest  uproar  and  confusion.     But,  in  fact,  all  order  was 

•  Drayton,  Ballad  of  Agincourt. 
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already  lost  there:  tbe  columns  got  mixed;  the  words  of 
command  were  disregarded ;  and  while  the  timid  stole  to  the 
rear^  the  brave  all  rushed  to  the  van^  crowding  the  division 
that  was  over-crowded  before  in  that  narrow  space.  Mean- 
while, the  English,  removing*  their  stakes,  came  on  with  still 
more  tremendous  huzzas ;  the  French  made  a  slight  retro- 
grade movement ;  and  then,  so  miserably  had  their  ground 
been  chosen,  they  got  into  some  recently  ploughed  corn- 
fields, where  their  horses  sank  almost  to  their  saddle-girths^ 
stuck  fast,  or  rolled  over  with  their  riders. 

Seeing  that  the  vanguard  was  thoroughly  disordered  and 
broken,  the  English  archers  left  their  stakes,  which  it 
appears  they  did  not  use  again,  and  slinging  their  bows 
behind  them,  rushed  with  their  bill-hooks  and  hatchets  into 
the  midst  of  the  steel-clad  knights,  they  themselves  bein? 
almost  without  clothing,  and  many  of  them  both  bare-footed 
and  bare-headed.  The  Constable  of  France,  and  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  knights,  were  presently  killed  by 
these  despised  plebeians,  who,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  chivalry  of  England,  dispersed  the  whole  body. 

Then  the  second  French  division  opened  to  receive  the 
sad  remnants  of  the  first — a  manoeuvre  attended  with  fresh 
disorder.  At  this  moment,  the  Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  the  field,  having,  in  his  impatient 
haste,  left  his  reinforcements  behind  him,  headed  a  fresh 
charge  of  horse,  but  he  was  instantly  slain  by  the  English, 
who  kept  advancing  and  destroying  all  that  opposed  them. 

"  Who  Aghts,  the  cold  blade  in  his  bosom  feels ; 
Who  flies,  still  hears  it  whizzing  at  his  heels/'* 

The  second  division  of  the  French,  however,  closed  up,  and 
kept  its  ground,  though  the  weight  of  their  armour  made 
them  sink  knee-deep  in  the  mire.  Henry  now  brought  up 
his  men-at-arms,  and,  calling  in  his  brave  bowmen,  formed 
them  again  in  good  order.  They  were  fresh  as  when  they 
first  came  into  battle;  and  they  a^in  gave  a  loud  huzza 
when  the  king  led  them  on  to  a  fi'esh  charge. 

It  was  now  that  the  real  battle  took  place,  and  that 
Henry's  life  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  great  danger.  His 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  wounded  and  thrown 

*  Drayton, 
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down,  and  would  have  been  killed  or  made  prieoner,  but  for 
the  pergonal  valour  of  the  king,  who  placea  himself  beside 
the  body  and  beat  off  the  assailants.  Soon  after,  he  was 
charged  by  a  band  of  eighteen  knights,  bearing  the  banner 
of  the  Lord  of  Groy,  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  take  or  kill  the  King  of  England.  One  of  these  knights 
struck  the  king  with  his  mace,  or  battle-axe,  and  the  blow 
was  so  violent  that  Henry  staggered  and  fell  on  his  knees : 
bat  his  brave  men  instantly  closed  round  him,  and  killea 
every  one  of  the  eighteen  knights.  The  Duke  of  AIen<^n 
then  charged  up,  and  cut  his  way  to  the  royal  standard  of 
England.  With  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe  he  beat  the  Duke 
of  X  ork  to  the  ground ;  and  when  Henry  stood  forth  to 
defend  his  relative,  he  hit  him  over  the  head,  and  knocked 
off  part  of  his  crown,  which  he  wore  over  his  helmet.  But 
this  blow  was  the  last  Alen^on  ever  struck :  the  English 
closed  upon  him ;  seeing  his  danger,  he  raised  his  voice  to 
the  king,  saying,  "  I  surrender  to  you ;  I  am  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on."  Henry  held  out  his  hand,  but  it  was  too  late : 
the  duke  was  dead. 

^  Bex>ort  onoe  spread  through  the  difltracted  host^ 
Of  their  prime  hope,  the  Duke  Alanzon,  slain ; 

That  flower  of  France,  on  whom  they  trusted  most 
They  found  their  valour  was  but  then  in  vain : 

like  men  their  hearts  that  utterly  had  lost. 
Who  slowly  fled  before,  now  ran  amain."* 

The  fall  of  Alen^on  ended  the  battle,  for  all  his  followers 
fled  in  dismay ;  and  the  third  division  of  the  French  army, 
which  had  never  drawn  sword,  and  which  was  in  itself 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  whole  English  force, 
fell  back,  and  presently  began  to  gallop  from  the  field.  Up 
to  this  point,  tne  English  had  not  embarrassed  themselves 
with  prisoners,  but  they  now  took  them  by  heaps;  many 
surrendering,  and  many  more  making  vain  efforts  to  defend 
their  liberty  and  honour  in  the  midst  of  that  hopeless  con- 
fusion. As  they  took  the  Frenchmen,  they  removed  their 
helmets  from  their  heads.  An  immense  number  were  thus 
secured,  when  Henry  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  his  rear, 
where  the  priests  of  his  army  were  sitting  on  horseback 

*  Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt. 
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among  the  baggage^  and  he  soon  saw  a  hostile  force  drawn 
out  in  that,  direction.  At  the  same  time^  the  third  division 
of  the  French^  which  had  been  in  full  retreat^  seemed  to 
rally  and  raise  their  banners  airesh.  Henry  knew  that  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  and  other  chiefs,  with  reinforcements^  were 
not  far  off;  and  believing  himself  about  to  be  enveloped^  he 
gave  orders  that  every  man  should  kill  the  prisoner  or 
prisoners  he  had  taken.*'  As  the  ransom  of  captives  of  rank 
was  one  of  the  soldiers'  best  gains,  many  were  unwilling  to 
obey  this  mandate;  but  Henry  sent  two  hundred  archers^ 
who  knocked  the  French  kni^^hts  on  the  head  without 
compunction.  The  extent  of  this  horrible  massacre  is  not 
known ;  but  it  appears  that  a  great  number  of  the  noblest 
knights  in  France  fell  in  consequence  of  what,  after  all,  was 
a  mistake. 

The  body  seen  in  the  rear  were  only  some  five  or  six 
hundred  peasants  who  had  entered  Maisoncelles,  and  fallen 
upon  the  oaggage  in  hope  of  obtaining  plunder,  and  driving 
off  some  of  the  English  horses ;  and  what  appeared  a  rally- 
ing in  front  was  only  a  momentary  pause,  the  third  division 
continuing  to  gallop  oiF  the  field  harder  than  ever.  As  soon 
as  Henry  discovered  his  mistake,  he  gave  orders  to  stop  the 
carnage,  and  to  look  after  the  wounded. 

Then,  attended  by  his  principal  barons,  he  rode  over  the 
field,  and  sent  out  the  heralds,  as  usual,  to  examine  the 
coats-of-arms  of  the  knights  and  princes  that  had  fallen ;  and 
while  his  people  were  occupied  in  stripping  the  dead,  he 
called  to  him  tne  heralds  of  the  King  of  France,  the  king-at- 
arms,  who  was  named  Mountjoye,  and  with  him  several 
other  heralds,  both  English  and  French,  and  said  to  them, — 
"  We  have  not  made  this  slaughter,  but  the  Almighty,  as 
we  believe,  for  the  sins  of  France."  And  after  this  he 
asked  them  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  victory  was  due? — 
and  then  Mountjoye  answered,  "  To  the  King  of  England : 
to  him  ought  victory  to  be  given,  and  not  to  the  King  of 
France."  After  this  the  king  asked  the  name  of  the  castle 
that  he  saw  near  to  him;  and  they  answered  that  it  was 
called  Azincourt.  "Then,"  said  Henry,  "since  all  battles 
ought  to  be  named  after  the  nearest  castle,  let  this  battle 
beur  henceforward  and  lastingly  the  name  of  the  battle  of 
*  Chromde  A,  as  quoted  hj  Sir  Hanis  Nicolas* 
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Azmcourt.''*    This  name  the  English  haye  comipted  into 
Agincourt. 

**  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agineourt 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Cri8piani]s.'*t 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  was  frightful :  ''  never 
had  so  many  and  such  noble  men  fallen  in  one  battle."  The 
whole  chivalry  of  France  was  cropped.  Seven  near  relations 
of  Kins  Charles — the  Duke  of  Braoant,  the  Count  of  Nevers^ 
the  Diuce  of  Bar,  his  brother  the  Count  of  Marie,  his  other 
brother  John,  the  Constable  D'Albret,  the  Duke  of  Alen^n 
— had  all  perished.  Among  the  great  lords,  the  Count  of 
Dampi^rre,  the  Count  of  Yaudemont,  the  Lords  of  Rambure, 
Hellj;  and  Yerchin,  and  Messire  Guichard  Dauphin,  met  the 
same  fate.  In  all  there  perished  on  the  field  eight  thousand 
gentlemen,  knights,  or  squires,  including  one  nundred  and 
twenty  great  lords  that  had  each  a  banner  of  his  own. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  prisoners,  who  were  far  less 
numerous  than  the  slain  of  the  same  class,  were  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Count  of  Richemont,  the  Marshal  Boucicault, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of  Eu  and  Yencl6me,  and 
the  Lords  of  Harcourt  and  Craon.  The  loss  of  the  English 
is  differently  estimated ;  but  at  the  highest  account  it  was 
only  sixteen  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  draped  out  wounded 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  the  dead,  was  sorely  afflicted.  Henry 
went  to  console  him.  "  How  fare  you,  my  cousin?"  said  he, 
"  and  why  do  you  refuse  to  eat  and  drink  ?"  The  duke  re- 
plied that  he  was  determined  to  fast.  "  Not  so :  make  good 
cheer,"  said  the  king,  mildly ;  "  if  God  has  given  me  the 
grace  to  win  this  victory,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  through 
no  merits  of  mine  own.  I  believe  that  God  has  willed  that 
the  French  should  be  punished ;  and  if  what  I  have  heard  be 
true,  no  wonder  at  it ;  for  they  tell  me  that  never  were  seen 
such  a  disorder,  such  a  license  of  wickedness,  such  de- 
bauchery, such  bad  vices,  as  now  reign  in  France.  It  is 
pitiful  and  horrible  to  hear  it  all,  and  certes  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  must  have  been  awakened !" 

Almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  booty,  the 
English  conquerors  marched  slowly  on  to  Calais. 

*  Mon9trelet.  t  Shakspeare,  Heoiy  T. 
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"  Wagons  and  carts  were  laden  till  they  crackt, 
With  arms  and  tents  there  taken  in  the  field ; 
For  want  of  carriage,  on  whose  tops  were  packt 

Ensigns,  coat-armour,  targets,  spears,  and  shields : 
Nor  need  they  convoy,  fearing  to  he  sackt. 
For  all  the  country  to  King  Henry  yields.*'* 

Henry  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  met  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  reception  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
found  the  Parliament  ready  and  eager  to  vote  mm  all  the 
supplies  he  might  require  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  soon  returned  to  the  continent,  hut  nearly  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  resumed  military  operations  with  any 
activity.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  openly  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  his  army,  and  by  all  the  Bour- 
grugnon  chiefs. 

Henry  had  the  finest  army  that  England  had  ever  sent 
into  France.  There  were  16,000  men-at-arms,  from  14,000 
to  16,000  archers,  a  body  of  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and 
another  body  of  sappers  and  miners.  The  French  court  sent 
humbly  to  propose  a  peace  or  truce,  but  Henry  would  grant 
neither,  except  on  the  two  following  conditions: — that  the 
Princess  Catherine  of  France  should  become  his  wife ;  that 
he  should  be  presently  declared  Regent  of  Prance,  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Charles. 

Henry  commenced  operations  by  laying  siege  to  the 
fortresses  and  castles  of  Normandy,  which,  beinff  very 
nimierous,  and  some  of  them  very  strong,  occupied  him  a 
long  space  of  time.  It  was  not  until  the  16th  day  of 
January  1419,  that  he  entered  Rouen  in  triumph.  Having 
in  his  front  no  French  army  at  all  capable  of  opposing 
him,  and  nothing  to  fear  in  his  rear,  he  then  struck  into  the 
heart  of  France,  and  imposed  his  will  on  the  court  and 
government. 

Henry  was  acknowledged  regent  and  successor ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  June  1420,  he  was  mai'ried  to  the  Princess 
Catherine  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  the  city  of  Troyes, 
the  old  capital  of  Champagne. 

**  Oh,  when  shall  English  men 
With  such  acts  fill  Uie  pen ; 
Or  England  breed  agsdn 
Such  a  King  Hany?"  f 

*  Drayton.  t  Ihid. 
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On  the  great  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  in  the  following  year, 
the  two  courts  of  Henry  and  Charles  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  their  good  city  of  Paris,  and  on  that  day  King  Henry 
and  Queen  Catherine  kept  their  court,  with  great  confluence 
of  nobility  and  people,  m  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  where 
they  sat  in  their  royal  robes,  with  their  imperial  crowns  on 
their  heads. 

**  Small  time,  but  in  that  small,  most  greatly  lived 
This  star  of  England! "* 

*  Shakspeare,  Hen.  Y. 
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A.D.  1422—1513. 

In  the  losing  war  which  soon  followed  the  premature  death 
of  Henry  V.  (on  the  31st  of  August  1422),  battles  were 
fought  by  the  English  quite  as  honourable  to  the  national 
valour  as  that  of  Azincourt,  and  victories,  over  vastly 
superior  numbers,  were  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Talbot,  Fastolf,  and  others,  whose  names 
long  remained  words  of  fear  and  dread  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  the  French. 

"  Yes !  worthy  Talbot,  thou  didst  so  employ 
The  broken  remnants  of  discatter'd  powers, 
That  they  might  see  it  was  but  Destiny, 
Not  want  of  spirit,  that  lost  us  what  was  ours."  * 

Among  these  victories  may  be  named  Crevant  in  1423, 
Verneuil  in  1424,  Rouvrai  in  1428,  and  Patay  in  1429. 

As  all  these  battles  were  conducted  on  the  same  military 
principles,  and  resembled  in  all  their  incidents  the  battle  of 
Azincourt,  any  description  of  them  would  be  monotonous.  . 

The  bow  was  still  to  the  EngHsh  soldier  what  the  musket 
and  bayonet  have  been  in  modern  times — the  prime  weapon, 
the  victory- winner !  Philip  de  Comines,  writing  half  a  century 
after  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  says,  '^  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  chiefest  strength  of  an  army  in  the  day  of  battle  consists 
of  the  archers ;  and  in  this  I  agree  with  the  English,  who, 
without  dispute,  are  the  best  archers  in  the  world. 

Under  the  infant  son  of  Henry  V.,  the  court  and  govern- 
ment of  England  fell  into  disorders  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  had  recently  existed  in  France.  Fierce  contests  took 
place  for  the  regency,  and  when  Henry  VI.  attained  his 
majority  it  became  but  too  evident  that  ne  was  incapable  of 
*  Daniel,  Historie  of  the  Ciyil  Wanes. 
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governing  the  country  or  managing  his  own  afiairs.  Gentle, 
timid,  submissive,  and  superstitious,  he  would  have  made  a 
tolerably  good  monk,  but  he  had  not  one  of  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a  good  king.  Under  him  the  fierce  con- 
tention broke  out  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
During  the  War  of  the  Roses,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  from  the  first  battle  at  St.  Alban's  in  1455,  to  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  1485,  the  English  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  mutual  destruction  at  home,  to  have  time 
or  means  to  bestow  upon  foreign  wars.  Never  were  battles 
fought  with  more  determination  and  fury  than  some  of  these 
among  the  gentle  hills  and  green  downs  of  England.  At 
the  combat  of  Wakefield,  the  Yorkists,  who  brought  5,000 
men  in  the  field,  left  2,000  on  the  ground.  At  Mortimer's 
Gross  the  combat  was  equally  stem ;  at  Towton,  where  the 
armies  were  numerous,  there  perished,  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  88,000  men !  Modern  Europe  had  not  yet  seen 
such  fighting.  These  wars  (to  quote  the  old  poet  who  has 
versifiea  them)  carried  desolation  everywhere,  and 

"  Made  the  veiy  heart  of  England  bleed : 
For  see  what  resolution  both  sides  bring, 
And  with  what  deadly  rancour  they  proceed ! 
Witness  the  blood  they  shed,  and  foully  shed, 
That  cannot  but  with  sighs  be  registered."  * 

The  victory  over  Richard  III.,  on  Bosworth  Field,  gave  to 
Henry  VII.  undisputed  possession  of  England ;  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  House  of  York, 
united  the  parties  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses;  and  his 
prudence,  caution,  and  remarkable  king-craft  and  political 
wisdom,  did  the  rest.  When  he  died,  in  1509,  he  left  an 
undisputed  throne,  a  loyal  people,  and  an  amazingly  well- 
filled  treasury,  to  his  son  Henry  VIII. 

In  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  the  eighth  Henry  was 
eager  for  military  glory,  and  he  found  a  nobility  and  people 
disposed  for  war,  and  many  thousands  at  all  times  ready  to 
follow  him  into  the  field,  especially  if  that  field  were  France. 
Popular  songs  magnified  the  exploits  of  the  Henries  and 
Edwards,  his  royal  predecessors,  and  anticipated  his  own 
great  victories. 

*  Daniel,  Historie  of  the  Civil  Warres  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancastex.        ^ 
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'*  The  Bose  will  into  France  next  spring, 
Almighty  God  him  thither  bring ! 
And  save  this  flower  which  is  our  king, 
This  Bose,  this  Bose,  this  royal  Bose." 

But^  royal  rose  as  he  was,  bluff  King  Hal  had  very  few 
of  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  ancestors.  He  liked  the  show 
and  parade  of  the  field  better  than  the  real  battle.  He  was 
steady  to  no  line  of  policy,  and  to  no  military  plan ;  snd 
hence,  our  exhibitions  on  the  continent  during  his  reign, 
though  attended  with  no  dishonour  or  actual  defeat,  had 
somewhat  of  the  blended  character  of  a  pageant  and  a 
farce. 

In  the  year  1512,  Henry,  in  his  anxiety  for  war,  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  continental  league  against  France, 
by  Pope  Julius  II.  and  his  own  father-in-law,  Ferdinand 
of  AiTagon.  A  fine  English  army  of  10,000  men  was  con- 
veyed in  a  Spanish  fleet,  to  the  JBidassao,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  The  men,  being  left  by 
their  allies,  the  Spaniards,  to  perish  of  sickness,  or  to  starve, 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  upon  returning 
home. 

In  1513,  Henry  determined  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
In  the  month  of  May  he  despatched  his  vanguard  to  Calais, 
which  still  remained  in  our  possession,  giving  the  command 
to  a  Talbot.  "And  when  all  things  were  ready,  accom- 
panied with  many  noblemen,  and  600  archers  of  his  guard, 
all  in  white  haberdines  and  caps,  he  departed  fi'om  his 
manor  royal  of  Greenwich,  the  15th  day  of  June,  and  so 
he  and  the  queen,  with  small  journeys,  went  to  Dover  Castle, 
and  there  rested."  * 

At  last,  Henry  and  his  followers  took  leave  of  their 
wives,  "which  it  was  great  dolour  to  behold,"  and  got 
them  across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  van  of  the  English 
forces  went  to  lay  siege  to  Terouenne. 

The  news  that  a  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Longueville,  and  the  far-famed  Bayard  — 
le  clievalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche — was  moving  to 
the  reUef  of  Terounne,  caused  King  Henry  to  mount  his 
war-horse.  On  the  21st  of  July  he  marchea  out  of  Calais, 
with  a  magnificent  army,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men, 

•  Hall's  Chronicle. 
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without  counting  two  strong  corps  employed  in  the  siege. 
He  had  scarcely  got  beyond  Ardres,  when  he  saw  a  strong 
detachment  of  French  cavalry  manoeuvring  in  his  front. 
Expecting  a  battle,  Henry  dismounted,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  centre  of  his  lansauenets,  to  fight  on  foot,  like 
the  Henries  and  Edwards  ot  former  days.  The  brilliant 
Bayard — the  very  pride  of  chivahy — would  have  charged 
at  once,  but  he  was  reminded  by  his  superiors  in  command, 
that  King  Louis  had  given  orders  that  they  should  most 
carefully  avoid  fighting  the  English  in  open  battle.  So, 
after  reconnoitring  the  invaders,  the  French  withdrew,  bavin? 
already  succeeded  in  another  part  of  their  commission,  and 
thrown  provisions  and  gunpowder  into  the  besieged  town. 

Moving  on,  Henry  joinea  the  besieging  forces.  He  caused 
a  magnificent  pavilion  bedecked  with  silks,  blue  damasks, 
cloths  of  gold,  fiags,  and  royal  standards,  to  be  pitched  in 
front  of  Terouenne ;  but  the  bad  weather  soon  drove  him  from 
this  fantastical  lodging,  and  he  then  inhabited  a  house  built 
of  wood. 

The  poor  Emperor  Maximilian,  one  of  the  confederates 
who  had  receivea  an  advance  of  120,000  crowns  from  the 
English  treasury,  to  enable  him  to  raise  troops,  came  to 
Terouenne  with  nothing  but  a  small  escort.  Henry  put  on 
all  his  magnificence  for  this  reception ;  for,  nominally,  the 
emperor  was  the  first  of  Christian  princes.  He  equipped 
himself  and  his  principal  nobles  in  tiie  most  costly  dresses 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue;  he  exhibited  all  the  jewels  and 
goldsmiths'  work  that  his  camp  furnished ;  and  both  men 
and  horses  were  glittering  masses  of  riches  and  finery.* 
The  emperor  and  his  companions,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
attired  in  plain  black  cloth,  for  the  empress  was  recently 
dead,  and  they  were  impecunious.  On  a  plain  between 
Aire  and  the  camp,  the  two  potentates  met,  in  a  tremendous 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  must  have  deranged  the 
finery  of  the  English.  Maximilian  told  his  royal  brother 
that  he,  the  Emperor,  of  the  West,  had  come  to  serve  under 

•  Old  Hall,  the  contemporary  chronicler— a  citizen  and  trader  of 
London,  and  a  great  frequenter  of  Lord  Mayors'  shows  and  feasts — 
was  the  very  historian  for  a  vain,  gorgeous  king  like  Henry  VIII.  His 
soul  was  in  silks,  velvets,  damasks,  gold  chains,  golden  roses,  jewellery, 
and  gewgaws. 
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him  as  a  volunteer;  and  in  these  compliments,  our  vain 
sovereign  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  omission  of  which 
Maximihan  had  heen  guilty,  in  not  bringing  an  armj  with 
him. 

Of  the  discipline  of  the  ti*oops,  or  military  science  of  their 
leaders,  little  could  be  said ;  out  it  was  universally  allowed 
that  the  spirit  and  the  appearance  of  our  own  army  were 
splendid.  A  foreign  chronicler  declared  that  the  common 
men  looked  like  captains,  and  the  captains  like  crowned 
kings. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  SPURS. 

A.D.  1518.    August  18. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  now  been  wasted  in  the  siege  of  the 
insignificant  town  of  Terouenne }  and  so  absurdly  had  the 
siege  been  conducted,  that  the  ^rrison  still  continued  to 
receive  supplies  from  the  army  of  the  Count  of  An^ul^me. 
When  these  communications  were  interrupted,  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  advanced  from  Plangy,  with  a  view  of  throwing 
in  provisions  under  cover  of  a  feigned  battle.  Upon  tbis, 
Henry  and  Maximilian  crossed  the  river,  and  formed  in  order 
of  battle  between  it  and  the  town,  and  the  French  army. 
The  emperor,  who  had  won  a  victory  over  the  French  on 
that  very  ground  thirty-four  years  before,  directed  the 
operations  of  the  English,  wearing  the  red  cross  of  England 
aoove  his  armour,  and  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster,  Henry's 
favourite  cognizance,  in  his  helmet.  All  this,  according  to 
an  old  historian,  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  our  nation,  as  also  the  fact  of  the  empemr's  taking 
for  pay  one  hundred  crowns  a  day  besides  what  was  dis- 
bursed among'  his  attendants.* 

The  French  horse  charged  in  a  brilliant  manner,  but,  after 
throwing  some  powder  within  reach  of  the  besieged,  they 
wheeled  round  to  &11  back  upon  their  main  body.  Being 
hotly  followed  by  the  mounted  English  archers  and  a  few 
squadrons  of  German  horse,  they  quickened  their  pace  to  a 
downright  flight,  galloped  into  the  lines  of  their  main  body, 
and  threw  the  whole  into  uproar  and  confusion.  As  the 
English  charged  with  tremendous  shouts  of  "  St.  George !  , 
St  George !"  the  panic  became  complete ;  and  every  French 
soldier  that  was  mounted  struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
galloped  from  the  field.    In  vain  the  bravest  of  their  officers 

*  Bishop  Godwin. 
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tried  to  rally  them ;  the  attempts,  indeed^  were  worse  than 
vain,  for,  owing  to  their  not  making  the  same  use  of  their 
spurs,  and  flying  with  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  the 
illustrious  Bayard,  Bussy  d'Amhoise,  Clermont  d'Anjou,  La 
Palisse,  La  Fayette,  and  many  other  captains  of  high  rank, 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English. 

Henry  could  not  help  congratulating  his  captives  on  the 
great  speed  their  men  had  put  into  their  horses ;  the  light- 
heartea  Frenchmen  joined  in  his  laugh,  and  said  that  it  had 
been  nothing  but  a  battle  of  spurs.*  By  this  name,  accord- 
ingly, the  affair  came  afterwards  to  be  popularly  known. 

A  French  writer  says : — "  The  combat  had  scarcely  beg^un, 
when  the  French  army,  it  is  not  known  by  what  accident, 
ran  away  with  such  headlong  speed  that  they  could  not  be 
rallied.  But  the  principal  officers  preferred  being  taken  ta 
following  so  shamefiil  an  example.  By  some,  the  affair, 
from  the  name  of  the  spot  on  which  it  took  place,  was  called 
the  Battle  of  Guinegaste,  and  by  some  it  was  called  *  The 
Day  of  Spurs,'  the  French  having  made  much  more  use  of 
their  spurs  than  of  their  swords." 

The  panic,  however,  was  both  real  and  lasting;  and  if 
Henry  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  of  other  circum- 
stances, he  might  have  inflicted  a  much  more  serious  blow. 
The  Swiss,  to  whom  he  had  sent  some  money,  had  crossed 
the  Jura  mountains  in  great  force,  and  had  penetrated  into 
France  as  far  as  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  which  they 
were  now  besieging.  With  a  Swiss  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  on  one  side,  and  an  English  army  on  the  other,  Paris 
began  to  betray  symptoms  of  alarm.  But,  to  the  great  joy 
of  Louis,  Henry,  instead  of  advancing,  permitted  himself  to 
be  amused  another  whole  week  by  the  siege  of  Terouenne, 
catching  at  the  mere  straws  of  a  canipaign,  instead  of  con- 
certing a  grand  operation  with  the  Swiss.  At  the  end  of 
August  the  French  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  town,  by  the 
advice  of  Maximilian — who  had  an  interested  and  evident 
motive  for  this  advice — was  dismantled  and  burned.  That 
the  destruction  might  be  complete  without  any  labour  to  thft 
English,  the  Flemings  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor  s  grandson  the  Archduke  Charles,  were  let  loose 
*  Paolo  Giovio, —  Du  Bellay,  Hist,  de  Chev.  Bayard. — HaU. — ^Yillaret. 
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upon  the  devoted  place ;  and,  being  animated  with  the  old 
enmities  usual  to  bordeiiag  nations,  razed  the  walls,  filled  up 
the  dicches,  set  fire  to  the  nouses,  and  scarcely  left  one  stone 
standing  upon  another,  except  in  the  cathedral  church  and 
the  house  of  the  canons. 

The  weatber  continued  to  be  very  rainy,  and  Henry,  by 
this  time,  ''  had  so  much  of  war  that  he  began  to  be  weary 
of  the  toil  thereof,  and  so  cast  his  mind  on'  the  pleasures  of 
the  court."*  But  still  it  was  only  the  beginninfi;  of  the 
month  of  September,  and  military  etiquette  required  that 
something  more  should  be  done  before  going  into  winter 
quarters.  Instead  of  advancing  into  France  he  turnc^d  back 
to  lay  siege  to  Toumay,  which  belonc'ed  to  France,  though 
it  was  enclavS  in  the  territory  of  Flanders,  over  the  trade  of 
which  it  exercised  a  bad  influence,  while  it  gave  a  passage 
to  the  French  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  As  fnr  as  the 
Fleming^  were  concerned,  it  was  altogether  an  unpleasant 
neighbour ;  and  the  emperor  was  wise  in  getting  possession 
of  it  without  cost  or  risk.  But  what  interest  Ueniy  could 
have  in  such  an  enterprise  was  not  so  apparent.  His  fa- 
vourite Wolsey,  however,  had  an  interest,  and  a  great  one : 
Maximilian  had  promised  him  the  rich  bishopric  of  Toumay, 
which  was  then  vacant,  and  this  prevailing  favourite  no 
doubt  recommended  the  siege.  The  French  citizens  of 
Toumay  re&sed  the  assistance  of  a  garrison  of  the  royal 
troops,  and  sacrificed  themselves  to  a  bad  pun.f 

Upon  being  summoned,  they  made  a  boid  show  of  re- 
sistance, but,  as  soon  as  the  £np;lish  artillery  got  into  play, 
they  changed  their  tone,  and  m  a  few  days  capitulated. 
On  the  22nd  of  September  Henry  rode  into  Tournay  with 
as  much  pomp  and  triumph  as  if  he  had  taken  the  capital  of 
France.  Ten  days  before  this  inglorious  conquest,  the  Swiss, 
who  saw  what  sort  of  an  ally  they  had  in  the  English  king, 
concluded  a  treaty  highly  advantageous  to  themselves  with 
the  King  of  France,  and  marched  back  to  their  own  moun- 
tains. Louis  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces  in 
the  north,  and  the  grand  plan  of  the  allies  vanished  in  air. 
Wolsey  got  the  rich  bishopric;   Henry  spent  some  money 

*  Bishop  Godwin. 

+  They  said, — "  Que  Toumay  n'avoit  jamais  toum^,  ni  encore  ne 
tournerait." — Memoires  de  Fleuranges. 
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in  jousts  and  tournaments ;  and  then  returned  well  satisfied 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  on  the  S2nd  of 
October. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 
the  glory  which  the  young  French  king  Francis  I.  was 
gaining  beyond  the  Alps,  again  aroused  the  jealousy  and 
martial  ardour  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  excited  a  universal  out- 
cry in  England  against  the  ambition  and  encroachment  of 
France.  An  alliance  was  struck  up  with  the  great  rival  of 
Francis,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  out  this  was  soon  aban- 
doned by  the  vacillating  Henry ;  and  his  grand  expedition 
to  France,  in  1520,  ended  in  the  costly  but  otherwise  harm- 
less pageantry  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Henry  broke  with  Frand^ 
and  again  took  part  with  the  enrperor.  In  conjunction  with 
corps  of  Flemings,  Brabanters,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  Eng- 
lish troops  were  sent  more  than  once  to  invade  France ;  but 
these  motley  armies  made  little  impression,  and  gained  no 
honour.  Yet  it  was  noticeable  that,  in  these  campaigns,  so 
many  years  after  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  the  French  re- 
membered the  lesson  taught  them  on  that  day,  carefullj 
shunning  any  close  combat  with  the  English,  even  when 
they  were  in  full  retreat. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  took 
Boulogne,  and  had  with  him  in  France  an  army  of  30,000 
men ;  out  his  allies  were  as  faithless  to  him  as  he  had  been 
unsteady  to  them,  and  under  his  guidance  no  war  could 
possibly  be  successful.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  troops  was 
unchanged,  and  many  of  the  officers,  like  the  poetical  Earl  of 
Surrey,  were  equal  in  romantic  bravery,  ana  probably  su- 
perior in  military  skill,  to  the  heroes  who  had  followed 
Henry  V.,  or  fought  under  Talbot. 

This  invasion  of  France,  however  badly  managed,  obliged 
Francis  I.  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  put 
him  to  an  enormous  expense. 

Under  a  different  king  and  master,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  was  field-marshal  of  the  army  on  the  expedition  to 
Boulogne,  would  have  crowned  himself  with  laurels. 

**  Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance."  * 
*  Pope.    Windsor  Forest. 
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A.D-  1513—1702. 

For  the  space  of  two  centurieS;  Eng^land  ceased  to  figure  as 
a  great  military  power  on  the  continent.  There  were 
splendid  armies  occasionally  kept  up  in  the  interval,  but  they 
were  employed  in  those  tierce  contests  with  the  Scots,  or  in 
those  civil  wars  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  work 
like  the  present.  For  national  glory,  the  space  is  well  filled 
up  by  the  clusters  of  victories  gained  by  our  seamen. 

Our  royal  navy^  which  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  infancy 
under  Etenry  YlL,  was  somewhat  increased  under  Henry 
YIIL,  and  very  much  augmented  and  illustrated  during  the 
reign  of  the  great  Elizaoeth,  when  the  Drakes,  Frobisners, 
Cavendishes,  Kaleigh,  and  other  naval  heroes,  gained  vic- 
tories quite  equal  in  splendour  and  in  romantic  incidents  to 
those  which  had  been  obtained  on  shore  during  the  earlier 
reigns. 

At  no  period,  however,  did  England  resign  herself  to  be 
merely  a  maritime  power.  Her  alliances,  her  unavoidable 
foreign  connections,  and  her  prudence  as  well  as  her  ambition, 
rendered  (and  will  continue  to  render)  this  one-handed  con- 
dition impossible. 

In  Elizabeth*s  time  troops  were  repeatedly  sent  into 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  assist  the  insurgent  Pro- 
testant populations  in  their  struggle  with  the  Papists ;  but 
these  armaments  were  too  small  to  achieve  any  very  con- 
siderable deed.  The  English  troops  acted  merely  as  auxi- 
liaries, and  were  subjected  to  the  command,  and  too  often 
to  the  caprices,  of  the  foreigners  with  whom  they  were 
serving. 

By  losing  Calais,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in  only 
eight  days  of  siege,  during  the  unhappy  goveniment  of 
Queen  Mary,  we  lost  our  pied  d  terre,  and  basis  of  lQAi<l 
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operations  on  the  continent;  and  this  exercised  a  consider- 
aole  influence  on  our  after  wars. 

Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  small  English 
force  took  Havre,  which  might  have  made  a  second  Calais, 
in  1662,  but  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  re-embark 
all  that  remained  of  his  sickly  troops  in  1563. 

In  1586  Elizabeth  sent  over  a  royal  army  of  6,000  men 
to  Holland,  under  the  command  of  her  favourite  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  started  with  very  ambitious  projects,  but  who 
displayed  a  sad  want  both  of  military  and  civil  ability. 
Leicester  carefully  avoided  a  battle  with  the  then  renowned 
Spanish  infantry,  and  the  other  troops  headed  by  thnt  great 
general  the  Prince  of  Parma.  His  greatest  affair  of  arms 
was  an  attack  upon  Zutphen,  which  failed,  and  which  would 
scarcely  merit  a  mention  in  history,  but  for  the  untimely 
death  of  the  gallant,  humane,  accomplished  and  poetical 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  perished  there  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  grand  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 
the  Endish  retaliated  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  of 
Portugal,  the  two  kingdoms  being  at  this  period  unified 
under  one  sovereign,  Elizabeth's  implacable  enemy,  Philip  II. 
In  1589  Drake  got  together  about  200  ships  of  all  sizes^ 
and  these  were  crowded  with  land  troops  and  with  sailors. 
Sir  John  Morris,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  and  other  brave 
land  officers,  went  with  the  armament.  But  the  troops  had 
received  hardly  any  previous  training;  the  expedition  was 
badly  planned,  miserably  supplied  with  money  and  ammuni«> 
tion,  and  but  lamely  conducted  after  the  disembarkation. 
Their  first  blow  fell  upon  Coruna.  The  English  soldiery 
presently  defeated  a  body  of  Spaniards  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  neighbourhood;  out,  for  want  of  gunpowder  and 
proper  guns,  they  could  not  take  the  upper  town.  Drake 
took  four  ships-of-war,  and  burned  the  lower  town.  The 
troops  were  then  re-embarked,  and  carried  to  Peniche,  on 
the  Portugu&se  coast,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Lisbon.  Here  the  little  army,  which  coidd  not  have  been 
deficient  in  courage  and  audacity,  was  again  thrown  on 
shore.  Drake  with  his  shipping  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of 
th«  Tagus ;  the  troops  boldly  marched  through  Torres 
Yedras  (the  scene  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington'^ 
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glories)  to  the  walls  of  lisbon.  That  city  was  hnt  badly 
defended  by  a  weak  Spanish  garrison;  but  their  want  of 
artillery — of  which  they  ought  to  hare  had  sufficient  proof 
before— obliged  them  to  give  up  the  siege,  get  back  to  their 
shipping,  and  return  homewara.  In  the  course  of  their 
voyage  they  plundered  the  towns  of  Cascaes  and  Vigo,  They 
reached  Plymouth  with  good  booty,  but  when  they  counted 
their  numbiers  they  found  that  of  1^0,000  seamen  and  lands- 
men, one-half  had  perished  or  were  missing.  The  young 
Earl  of  Essex  had  displayed  the  most  brilliant  and  romantic 
valour,  but  the  campaign  had  evidently  been  conducted 
without  forethought  and  without  any  judgment  Moreover, 
the  land  and  sea  commanders  had  disagreed  and  quarrelled 
among  themselves.  The  same  disagreements  have,  since 
then,  almost  invariably  occurred  in  joint  armaments  of  this 
sort,  when  soldiers  have  had  to  act  with  sailors,  and  sailors 
with  soldiers. 

In  the  year  1596,  when  the  Spaniards  were  fitting  out 
another  armada  for  the  invasion  of  England,  the  lord 
admiral.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  suggested  another 
attack  upon  the  Spanish  coast ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June,  a 
fleet  of  150  sail,  with  14,000  land  troops,  sailed  from 
Plymouth.  The  lord  admiral  had  the  command  of  the 
£eet,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  of  the  army ;  but  to  make  up 
for  the  inexperience  of  the  young  earl,  the  queen  s  favourite, 
he  was  ordered  to  submit  all  important  measures  to  a  council 
of  war,  composed  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  George  Carew, 
and  other  experienced  officers.  The  fleet  sailed  into  Cadiz  Bay, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  battlements, 
and  fifteen  large  men-of-war,  it  got  into  the  harbour,  where, 
after  a  fierce  fight,  which  lasted  six  hours,  three  of  the 
largest  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  taken,  and  about  fifty  sail 
were  plundered  and  burned.  This  being  over,  Essex  landed 
a  part  of  the  land  force,  and  on  the  next  day  he  forced  the 
city  of  Cadiz  to  capitulate.  The  inhabitants  paid  12,000 
crowns  for  their  lives ;  their  houses,  their  merchandize,  their 
goods  of  all  kinds,  were  plundered  by  the  conquerors,  and 
the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion 
was  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  ducats.  Essex  would  have 
kept  the  footing  he  had  gained  in  Spain ;  and  he  ofiered  to 
retain  Cadiz  and  the  Isla  de  Leon  with  only  3,000  men,  but  he 
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was  overruled,  and  compelled  to  re-embark,  haying  first 
seen  the  fortifications  razed,  and  the  town  burned. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  1597,  another  arma- 
ment was  equipped,  and  the  command  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  with  him  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Instead  of  going  to  the  Spanish  coast, 
Essex  made  for  the  Azores.  He  easily  reduced  the  islands 
of  Fayal,  Graciosa,  and  Flores ;  but  possession  was  given  up 
almost  as  soon  as  obtained ;  and  with  their  booty,  and  three 
large  Spanish  ships  captured  on  their  Voyage  from  the 
Havannah,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  returned  nome. 

The  pacific  and  timid  James  I.  made  peace  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  did  all  that  king  could  do  to  keep  out  of 
war  with  every  other  power. 

**  Ceased  now  the  thunder  of  those  dmms  which  waked 
The  affiighted  French,  their  miseries  to  view."* 

Yet  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Frederic,  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate  and  King;  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
strong  religious  feeling  of  his  own  subjects,  James  was  forced 
into  the  (to  him)  unseemly,  incongruous  position  of  a  ■ 
belligerent. 

Frederic  had  been  elected  to  the  Bohemian  throne  by  the 
Protestant  portion  of  that  nation,  and  his  claim  was  opposed 
by  all  the  Koman  portion,  and  by  the  great  confederacy  of 
the  Catholics  and  the  house  of  Austria.  When  the  Elector 
Palatine  was  menaced  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  Papists, 
a  war-cry  was  raised  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and 
James  was  terrified  into  sending  4,000  land  troops  into  the 
Palatinate,  to  secure  at  least  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
his  son-in-law.  This  small  English  force  remained  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  Rhine,  occupying  Heidelberg,  Man- 
heim,  and  Frankendael ;  but  it  was  too  weak  to  do  anything 
of  consequence,  much  less  to  decide  those  differences  which 
were  encled  only  by  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War."  As  James 
was  told,  our  army  ought  to  have  been  greater,  or  none  at  all. 

Having  once  entered  into  continental  quarrels,  James 
could  not  rest  there ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  forced 
by  the  national  feeling,  by  his  son  Charles,  and  by  his 

*  Drayton. 
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£EftToarite)  die  Duke  of  Baddngham,  to  send  6,000  men  to 
assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.  Acting  merely 
as  auxiliaries^  and  oeing  comnumded  by  foreigners,  these 
English  80ldie«,  thoiigrl  they  fought  weU,  gained  Uttle 
honour  or  credit  m  the  campaign. 

Charles  I.,  engaging  in  a  new  war  with  Spain,  despatched 
another  armament  to  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Wimbledon,  a  man  of  no  military  skill  or  merit.  Disem* 
barkii^  his  troops,  Wimbledon  took  the  paltry  fort  of 
PuntaL  Then  he  moved  towards  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  Isla  de  Leon  with  the  continent,  in  the  view  of  cutting 
off  the  communication  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  No  enemy 
was  seen  on  this  short  march ;  but  in  the  wine-cellars  of  the 
country,  which  were  broken  open  and  plundered,  a  foe  was 
found  more  dangerous  to  badly-disciplined  English  troops 
than  bullets  and  pikes.  The  men  drank  to  excess,  became 
intoxicated  and  unmanageable;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had 
known  their  condition,  they  might,  at  one  moment,  have 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Lord  Wimbledon,  as  the  best  thing  he 
€ould  do,  led  them  back  to  the  ships,  leaving  some  hundreds 
of  stragglers  to  fall  under  the  knives  of  the  enraged  pea- 
santry. This  was  oue  of  the  most  disgraceful  expeditions 
in  which  English  troops  had  ever  been  engaged.  It  is 
evident  that  as  little  care  had  been  taken  for  tae  food  and 
health  of  the  men  as  of  their  discipline :  an  infectious  disease 
broke  out  in  the  ships,  and  before  they  could  reach  Ply- 
mouth, a  very  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
died,  and  were  cast  overboard. 

Chiefly  through  the  petulance  and  pride  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  continued  to  be  a  favourite  under  the  son 
as  he  had  been  under  the  father,  Charles  I.,  in  no  very 
honourable  manner,  involved  himself  in  a  war  with  France, 
and  in  1627,  7,000  land  troops  were  embarked  at  Ports- 
mouth to  capture  the  Isle  of  Rh6  and  the  strong  town  of 
Rochelle.  The  command  was  assumed  by  Buckino^ham  him- 
self, a  self-confident,  vain-glorious  man,  having  no  knowledge 
or  experience  of  the  art  of  war  himself,  and  scorning  the  ad- 
vice of  the  officers  who  had.  In  the  month  of  July  a  landing 
was  effected  in  presence  of  an  inferior  French  force,  and  the 
island  was  taken.  But  from  this  moment  nearly  every  pos- 
sible blunder  was  committed  by  our  thoroughly  incompetent 
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commander.  He  laid  siege  to  a  strong  citadel  bnilt  on  a 
rock,  without  possessing  any  adequate  means  for  such  work. 
Every  part  of  the  service  was  conducted  wildly  and  at  ran- 
dom. Neither  our  soldiers  nor  our  sailors  received  their  pay. 
The  army  blamed  the  navy,  the  navy  the  army;  as  usual  in 
all  cases  of  ill  success.  Colonels  of  regiments  signed  a  paper 
which  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  siege,  ^e 
favourite  persevered,  and  was  reinforced  in  the  month  of 
October  by  1,500  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  by 
600  or  700  insurg^ent  French  Huguenots.  On  the  6th  of 
November  the  duke,  who  had  not  made  a  single  breach, 
sent  his  men  to  storm  the  hard  rocks  and  walls  of  the  citadel, 
where  they  were  repulsed  with  loss  at  all  points.  He  then 
turned  to  retreat  to  his  ships ;  but  this  ivas  no  longer  an 
easy  operation:  Marshal  Schomberg,  with  a  considerabld 
French  army,  had  thrown  himself  between  the  duke  and  the 
fleet,  and  had  put  a  strong  corps  and  more  artillery  into  the  fort 
of  La  Free,  which  Buckingham  had  left  in  his  rear.  There 
was  also  to  cross  a  narrow  causeway,  flanked  on  both  sides 
Mrith  marshes  and  salt-pits,  and  now  swept  by  Schomberg 
with  a  cross  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Not  a  single 
military  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  nothing  but  tne 
native  courage  and  stamina  of  the  men  and  their  leaders 
(even  Buckingham  himself  was  personally  brave)  prevented 
a  suiTender  at  discretion,  or  an  absolute  destruction.  The 
English  soldiers  rushed  like  bull-dogs  along  the  causeway, 
taking  the  fire  on  both  sides ;  and  when  they  got  beyond 
the  causeway,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  loss  they  had 
sustained,  they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  French,  formed 
in  good  order,  and  offered  them  battle.  But  Schomberg, 
too  glad  to  see  them  gone,  declined  the  contest,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  re-embark  without  offering  any  further 
molestation.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  insane  expedition  was 
the  loss  of  half  the  English  troops  that  had  been  engagped  ' 
in  it. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton 
prevented  another  expedition,  which,  under  such  a  leader, 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  like  disasters ;  and  the 
long  storm  which  preceded  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament,  interrupted  all  our  projects  of  war  on  the 
continent. 
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During  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  and  the  di^raceful  sub- 
servience of  that  prinee  to  Lonis  XIY.,  6,000  English  troops 
were  sent  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  assist  the  French  in 
their  nnprincipled  vrar  against  the  Dutch.  Our  men  were 
much  aamirea  for  their  military  tenue,  and  their  bravery  in 
action;  but  the  campaigns  in  which  they  served  are  to  ns 
chiefly  remai-kable  as  having  been  the  practical  school  of 
Captain  John  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great  Duke  of 
If  ariborou^h.  In  this  rei^  also  our  troops  had  to  contend 
with  the  Moors  of  the  African  coast,  a  new  and  fierce 
enemy.  Obtaining  Tanker  as  part  of  the  portion  of  his 
queen,  Catheiine  of  Braganza^  Charles  II.  despatched  a 
land  force  to  hold  that  place.  These  men,  few  in  number 
and  often  badly  supplied,  sustained  a  long  siege  with  great 
credit,  and  beat  tne  Moors  in  many  sallies  and  excursions 
into  the  country.  But  Charles  grew  weary  of  a  possession 
which  rendered  no  immediate  advantage  to  his  always 
empty  treasury^  and  Tangier  was  abandoned.  During  this 
reign,  however^  and  afterwards  under  James  II.,  our  stand- 
ing army,  though  still  left  very  small,  was  considerably 
augmented  and  improved,  and  the  regiments  of  English 
guards  challenged  universal  admiration. 

The  revolution  of  1688  gave  us  a  warlike  king  in  the 
person  of  William  III.,  the  champion  of  the  reformed  faith, 
and  the  steadfast  enemy  of  French  encroachment  and  of  the 
measureless  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was,  for  the  full 
space  of  fifty  years,  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe 
as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  proved  himself  to  be  at  a  later 
period.  William  led  large  bodies  of  fine  English  troops  to 
join  the  armies  of  the  Dutch  and  other  confederates  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  our  men  were  distinguished  in  every 
battle  and  at  every  siege  in  which  they  were  employed. 
Though  far  from  being  attended  by  invariable  success, 
which  he  ought  to  have  merited  by  his  good  generalship 
and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  William  obtained  many  great 
and  glorious  advantages,  and  checked  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  long  years  a  power  which  had  seemed  irresistible 
when  he  first  took  toe  field  against  it.  Retreat  has  its 
honours  as  well  as  victory.  When,  on  Sunday  the  24th  of 
July,  1692,  William  was  worsted  in  the  great  battle  of 
Steinldrk,  the  English  grenadiers  formed  the  le^T^  ^xl<&l  ^^ 
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covered  the  retreat  that  it  was  effected  with  excellent  order, 
the  French  infantry  scarcely  venturins^  near  enough  to  oor 
men  to  fire  a  shot.  In  the  course  of  this  same  year,  a  small 
English  corps,  which  had  been  sent  into  Italy,  made  more 
than  one  day's  march  into  the  south  of  France ;  for,  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  they  rushed  into 
Dauphin^,  crossed  the  Durance,  took  several  towns,  levied 
large  contributions,  burned  eighty  chateaux  and  villages, 
threatened  Grenoble  and  even  Lyons,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  own  country ;  but  he  had  de- 
monstrated that  France  could  be  invaded,  and  that  Italians, 
Savoyards,  and  Englishmen,  could  retaliate  upon  the  French 
the  excesses  which  they  had  so  often  committed  in  other 
countries  when  they  were  the  invading  parties. 

In  1694  a  most  unhappy  attempt  was  made  against  Brest 
by  a  fleet  under  Lord  Berkeley  and  a  small  land  force,  under 
General  ToUemache.  Before  he  had  landed  a  third  part  of 
his  men  the  general  was  defeated  and  slain.  It  was  long 
before  our  governments  recovered  from  the  mania  of  detach- 
ing insufficient  armaments  to  the  coast  of  France.  During 
the  long  siege  of  Namur,  in  1696,  the  obligations  of  William 
to  the  English  troops  serving  under  him  were  immense.  In 
storming  the  first  counterscarp  on  the  27th  of  July,  our 
troops,  under  Major-General  mmsay  and  Brigadier  Hamil- 
ton, were  left  alone  under  fire  in  the  midst  of  mines  on  the 
glacis :  they  were  three  several  times  repulsed,  yet  they  still 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  counterscarp.  During  the  stem  contest,  WilHam, 
though  so  phlegmatic,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  See  my  brave 
Engfish !  See  my  brave  English !"  On  the  30th  of  August, 
when  a  general  assault  was  made  by  Dutch,  Bavarians, 
Bi*andenburgers,  and  other  troops,  the  English  headed  the 
storm,  under  the  brave  Lord  Cutts.  They  suffered  a  dread- 
ful slaughter,  but  forced  the  palisadoes  sword  in  hand,  and 
made  a  lodgment  on  the  covered  way.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember Mamur  surrendered. 

As  they  had  been  so  long  exempted  from  foreign  cam- 
paigning and  the  sustained  services  of  a  long  war,  certain 
amneneies  were  observed  and  criticized  bv  the  veteran 
tnwpf  3 1  but  the  headbug  intrepidity  which  the 
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English  infiintrj  displayed  in  e? ery  attack^  and  the  unflinch- 
ing spirit  with  which  they  withstood  e  verr  assault^  raised  them 
ai^  their  country  in  the  estimation  of  their  foreign  king. 
Whenever  they  met  in  this  old  battle-field  of  western  Europe 
the  French  had  good  reason  to  conclude  that  these  were  tne 
same  manner  of  men  who  had  fought  at  Grecy  and  Azin- 
court 

But  the  qualities  of  an  English  army  were  not  to  be  fully 
developed  until  their  numbers  were  increased,  and  they  and 
their  co-belligerents  were  all  put  under  the  supreme  command 
of  a  native  English  general  of  popular  captivating  manners, 
consummate  skQl,  and  high  military  genius.  Courage  is  not 
to  be  spoken  of;  for  Wuliam  III.  and  some  of  his  foreign 
generals  were  as  brave  as  men  could  be. 

This  great  commander,  made  for  the  time,  if  the  time 
were  not  made  for  him,  was  John  Churchill,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  succession.  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

Before  the  death  of  William  III.,  in  1702,  a  grand  alli- 
ance had  been  framed  against  Louis  XIV.,  who,  throus'h 
the  extinction  of  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  monarchs, 
was  claiming  for  his  own  grandson,  Philip,  not  only  all 
Spain,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  Itely,  Sicily,  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  vast  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America, 
and  all  the  colonies  and  settlements  Spain  possessed  in  either 
hemisphere.  Under  William,  who  had  selected  him  as  the 
best  negotiator  as  well  as  the  best  general  in  Eneland,  Marl- 
borough had  himself  concluded  the  treaties  with  the  allied 
states,  and  prepared  the  army  which  he  was  destined  to  com- 
mand. Our  native  forces  were  augmented,  and  from  this 
time,  with  an  English  generalissimo,  they  constituted  the 
most  considerable,  or  always  the  most  foremost  and  formid- 
able of  the  confederated  hosts. 

When  Marlborough  passed  over  to  the  continent,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  death  oi  King  William,  he  found  the  French 
in  the  Netherlands  with  a  very  great  force,  and  with  a  con- 
viction which,  at  the  period,  was  shared  in  by  other  nations, 
that  in  the  field  they  were,  with  anything  like  an  equality  of 
numbers,  altogether  invincible.  It  was  for  Churchill  and 
our  incomparable  infantry  to  correct  that  error. 

In  his  first  campaign  as  commander-in-chief,  Marlborough 
out-manoeuvred  some  of  the  most  applauded  generals  of  Lom\& 
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XIV.^  and  reduced  four  important  fortresses.  In  his  second 
campaign  in  1703,  though  thwarted  by  the  obstinate  Dutch 
generals  and  the  deputies  they  sent  into  the  field  to  control 
the  operations  of  their  army,  he  gained  various  advantages^ 
and  proved  to  the  French  marshals  that  they  were  to  expect 
no  advantage  over  him.  In  1704  the  dominions  of  our  close 
ally  the  emperor,  and  even  Vienna,  that  sovereigpn's  capital, 
were  threatened  by  a  united  army  of  French  arid  Bavarians. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe  Marlborough  boldly  de- 
termined to  go  up  the  Rhine  and  on  to  the  Danube,  and  to 
fig^ht  a  great  battle  in  the  heart  of  Germany  for  the  relief 
of  the  emperor.  This  determination  led  not  to  one,  but  to 
the  two  great  battles  of  Schellenbei^  and  Blenheim.  The 
preparations  and  the  march  were  as  admirable  as  the  battles 
themselves.  By  paying  the  closest  attention  to  the  com- 
missariat, and  to  all  those  parts  of  the  service  on  which  the 
well-being  of  the  poor  soldier  depends,  the  army,  after  ao 
lon^  a  mai'ch  through  different  states,  was  brought  into  the 
field  in  a  most  perfect  condition.  Wherever  they  had  passed 
the  English  had  attracted  universal  admiration,  so  well 
disciplined  were  they,  and  so  well  clad  and  fed.*  One  of  the 
German  princes  on  the  Ehine  had  declared  them  to  be  an 
army  of  gentlemen.  They  had  won  the  good  will  of  the 
inhabitants  by  their  own  good  behaviour,  and  taking  nothing 
from  them  without  paying  for  it.  It  was  this  rare  discipline, 
which  was  afterwards  still  farther  improved,  that  gave  Marl- 
borough more  than  half  of  the  superiority  he  had  over  the 
generals  of  France. 

♦  Archdeacon  Coxe.  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Dr. 
Hare.  Manuscript  journal  and  manuscript  account  of  the  duke's 
campaigns.  These  valuable  papers,  though  frequently  quoted  by  Coxe, 
have  never  been  published  or  printed  entire,  though  they  are  well 
deserving  of  publication.  Dr.  Hare  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  constantly  in  attendance  on  him,  and  thoroughly  in  the 
confidence  both  of  the  duke  and  duchess. 
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SCHELLENBERG. 

A.  D.  1704.    Jnly  2. 

When  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  the  heart  of  Germanj, 
in  1704,  the  French  were  fullj  as  confident  as  in  1808,  when 
Wellington  landed  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  contend  with 
their  best  troops  and  most  famous  generals.  Thej  had 
almost  invai'iably  beaten  the  armies  to  which  they  had  been 
opposed.  They  said  that  they  were  invincible y  and  too  many 
people  on  the  continent  were  disposed  to  take  them  at  their 
word. 

Unhappily  Marlborough  was  for  some  time  hampered  by 
Prince  Louis,  Margprave  of  Baden,  a  brave  old  soldier,  but 
jealous,  perverse,  and  obstinate,  who  divided  authority  with 
him  in  the  allied  army. 

Marlborough  had  to  attack  a  prepared  position  of  for- 
midable strength,  and  defended  by  an  ample  force.  To  this 
position  the  enemy  were  every  hour  giving  more  and  more 
strength,  yet  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  if  not  overruled  by 
the  duke,  would  have  aelayed  the  attack.  "  Every  hour  we 
lose,"  said  Marlborough,  "  will  cost  us  a  thousand  men ! " 

On  the  hill  of  Schellenberg  alone  the  enemy  had  twenty- 
two  battalions  and  nine  squadrons  of  horse,  making  twelve 
thousand  men. 

Many  of  the  English  infantry — the  corps  which  suffered 
most  in  this  sanguinary  engagement — were  young  men  who 
had  not  before  been  under  fire.  No  troops  could  have  be- 
haved better. 

The  Schellenberg  is  a  height  overhanging  Donawerth  and 
the  left  back  of  the  Danube.  It  rises  in  a  gradual  though 
unequal  ascent,  which,  at  the  intended  point  of  attack,  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  summit  forms  a  flat  space, 
half  a  mile  wide,  on  which  the  enemy  was  encamped  in 
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several  lines.  Their  left  was  supported  on  the  covert  way 
of  Donawerth,  and  their  order  being  adopted  to  the  figure 
of  the  ground^  their  right  was  thrown  back  on  one  of  the 
channels  into  which  the  Danube  is  divided.  Along  the 
front  was  an  intrenchment^  which  ran  from  the  covert  way 
of  Donawerth^  was  connected  with  an  old  fort  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above^  and  embracing  the  summit  descended  on 
the  opposite  flank  to  the  very  bank  of  the  river.  Of  this 
work  tne  central  part  alone  was  in  a  state  of  defence,  but 
the  remainder  was  in  a  rapid  progress  of  advancement.  In 
front  of  the  position,  to  the  rieht  and  left,  was  open  ground, 
that  on  the  side  of  Donawerth  being  mostly  uneven,  broken 
by  a  ravine,  and  washed  by  a  rivulet,  which,  after  skirting 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  flows  through  the  exterior  works  <h 
Donawerth  into  the  Danube.  Opposite  the  centre  the  Bosch- 
berg,  a  thick  wood,  stretched  from  the  ver^e  of  the  intrench- 
ment,  and  gradually  expanded  itself  to  the  border  of  a  stream 
rising  above  Monheim.  To  the  west  of  the  Schellenberg 
ran  the  great  road  leading  from  Nordlingen,  through  Dona- 
werth, to  Augsburg.* 

The  enemy  had  planted  two  batteries :  one  near  the  old 
fort,  the  other  near  the  point  of  the  Boschberg.  On  the 
approach  of  the  allied  detachments  their  outposts  set  fire  to 
the  hamlet  of  Berg,  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation  beyond 
the  rivulet,  and  drew  back  towards  Sie  main  body. 

Marlborough  attentively  noted  the  disposition  of  die  enemy 
as  well  as  the  local  peculiarities,  and  directing  his  view  across 
the  Danube,  descried  a  camp  marked  out,  with  tents  pitched 
on  each  wing. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  from  the 
electoral  army,  and  he  afterwards  found  that  the  interval 
was  reserved  for  a  body  of  foot  then  on  their  march.  Their 
object  was  to  support  and  reinforce  the  troops  on  the 
Scnellenberg. 

Having  completed  his  survey,  he  returned  to  meet  the 
advanced  detachment,  which,  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
did  not  reach  the  Wemitz  till  mid-day.  After  a  short  halt,  to 
give  rest  to  the  troops,  and  allow  the  army  to  approach,  the 
detachment  crossed  the  Wemitz  at  three,  over  the  stone 
bridge  at  Obermorgen.  Pontoon  bridges  were  at  the  same 
*  Archdeacon  Coze.— Broderick,  Hist,  of  the  War,  &c. 
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time  tbrown  across  the  stream  below,  and  some  squadrons  of 
cavalrj  were  sent  into  the  Boschberg;  to  form  fascines,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  entrance  into  the  enemy's  works. 
In  the  midst  of  those  ])reparations  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Eugene  with  the  news  that  Villeroy  and  Tallard  were  then 
at  Stitisburg,  making  arrangements  for  detaching  a  poweriiil 
reinforcement  to  the  Elector.  Incited  by  this  intelligence, 
Marlborough  did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Im- 
perialists, who  were  yet  in  the  rear,  but  issued  orders  for 
the  attack.  The  infantry  destined  for  the  enterprise  being 
instantly  in  motion,  Marlborough  himself  led  them  to  the 
verge  of  the  Boschberg,  ranged  them  in  four  lines,  and  drew 
fi-om  the  main  body  eight  new  battalions,  who  were  either 
to  act  as  a  reserve,  or  prolong  the  attack  to  the  right,  if  the 
first  detachment  did  not  embrace  a  sufficient  extent  of  the 
enemy's  line.  Eight  other  battalions  were  ordered  forward 
to  sustain  them,  and  the  cavalry  formed  two  lines  in  the 
rear.  A  battery  was  opened  by  the  Eng'lish  beyond  the 
houses  of  Berg ;  and  soon  af'tei'wards  the  hre  was  increased 
by  several  j)ieces  of  German  artillery. 

The  command  of  the  attack  was  consigned  to  the  Dutch 
General  Goor,  and  the  first  line  was  led  by  Brigadier  Fergu- 
son. The  whole  was  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  of  fifty 
chosen  grenadiers  under  Lord  Mordaunt,  whose  chivalrous 
spirit  panted  for  distinction  in  so  perilous  an  encounter. 

The  promptitude  and  decision  of  Marlborough  confounded 
the  GaUo-Bavarian  commanders.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  allies,  d'Arco,  and  Maffei  his  colleague,  advanced  beyond 
their  outposts  to  reconnoitre;  and  desciying  only  some 
scattered  parties  of  cavalry  on  the  heights  beyond  the 
Wemitz,  they  at  first  considered  them  as  detachments  sent 
out  to  explore  the  country.  Perceiving,  however,  fresh 
squadrons  to  emerge  fi-om  the  woods,  and  the  body  increase 
without  advancing,  they  concluded  that  a  camp  was  forming 
on  the  spot,  and  retired  to  Donawerth  to  dine,  without  the 
slightest  prognostic  of  the  impending  attack.  Scarcely  had 
they  sat  down  to  table,  before  intelligence  arrived  which 
indicated  the  approach  of  the  alHed  army.  The  two  generals 
remounted  their  horses,  and  riding  to  the  heights,  were 
surprised  to  observe  the  o[)posite  hills  covered  with  troops, 
and  columns  filing  over  the  Wernitz,  or  ascending  the  ioo^ 
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of  the  Schellenberg.  Still  thej  did  not  imagine  that  an 
army,  fatigued  hy  a  tedious  and  difficult  march^  would 
hazard  an  attack  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Supposing 
that  the  allies  would  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
preparations,  they  hastened  the  progress  of  the  wo]*ks,  hoping 
m  the  night  to  complete  their  defences^  and  draw  in  the 
expected  reinforcements. 

General  d^  Arco,  however,  did  not  contemplate  his  situatioa 
with  confidence  or  tranquillity.  He  siu*veyed  the  increasuaff 
mass  of  the  allies  in  anxious  silence,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  seemed  absorbed  in  doubt  and  perturbation.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Maffei  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  imperfect  state 
of  his  intrenchments,  and  hesitated  whether  he  should  defend 
or  abandon  the  post  committed  to  his  care.  At  length  the 
advance  and  development  of  the  allied  columns,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery,  roused  him  from  his  reflections. 
He  ordered  his  troops  to  desist  from  work,  and  resume  their 
arm.<),  and  made  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  resistance.* 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  conflict  be&;an.  Marlborough 
at  first  intended  to  penetrate  through  tne  Boschberg,  and 
form  a  double  attack  against  both  faces  of  the  intrenchment ; 
but  this  design  being  frustrated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  the  principal  effort  was  made  on  the  portion  stretching 
from  the  fort  to  the  point  of  the  Boschberg.  At  six  in  the 
evening  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  assailants  advanced 
with  a  firm  and  deliberate  step,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
every  point  of  the  enemy's  works  commanding  the  line  of 
their  approach.  When  they  arrived  within  the  range  of 
grape,  the  carnage  became  dreadful:  General  Goor  and 
many  brave  officers  fell,  and  a  momentary  pause  ensued. 
Order  was  speedily  restored:  other  leaders  supplied  the 
places  of  the  killed  and  disabled,  and  the  assailants  ag^ 
moved  forward  with  incredible  firmness.  On  reaching  the 
ravine,  the  foremost  troops  mistook  it  for  the  ditch  of  the 
intrenchment,  and  threw  in  their  fascines ;  but  being  unable 
to  pass,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  increasing  in  vivacity  and 
effect,  they  began  to  give  way.  The  Gallo-Bavarians  took 
advantage  of  the  contusion,  rushed  from  their  works,  and 
charged  the  broken  ranks  with  the  bayonet.  They  were 
repulsed  piincipally  by  a  battalion  of  English  guards,  who 

*  Mexnoires  da  Marquis  de  MaffeL 
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bad  almost  ain^j  mamtaiDed  their  ground^  although  most  of 
the  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  assailants,  however,  continued  to  draw  near  the  foot 
of  the  works;  but  the  enemj,  who  had  at  first  distributed 
their  force  along  their  whole  front,  recalled  their  troops  from 
the  right  and  Idt  to  the  principal  point  of  attack.  By  this 
ccHubined  effort  their  resistance  was  Tigorous  and  obstinate, 
and  sallying  forth  from  the  trenches,  they  more  than  once 
became  the  assailants.  Exhausted  by  repeated  struggles, 
and  thinned  by  a  destructive  fire,  the  allied  infantry  began 
once  more  to  give  way,  when  General  Lumley,  with  equal 
gaflantry  and  decision,  led  forward  the  horse,  closed  up  his 
ranks  to  sustain  the  discouraged  and  suffering  troops,  and  by 
his  example  and  support  prevented  a  repulse. 

However  heavv  tne  loss  of  the  allies,  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  was  equally  shaken  by  this  protracted  connict.  The 
accidental  explosion  of  some  powder  which  had  been  brought 
forward  for  distribution,  spread  a  sudden  panic ;  and,  though 
the  troops  were  led  back  to  their  posts,  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  diminished,  and  their  spirits  sank  under  an  assault 
which  was  continually  renewed.  At  length  the  English 
and  Dutch  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  the  intrench- 
ment,  when  they  were  cheered  by  the  advance  of  the  Im- 
perialists, led  forward  by  the  Margrave  in  person.  These 
troops,  passing  the  Wemitz  below  Berg,  to  prolong  the 
attack  on  the  right,  drew  up  under  the  walls  of  Donawerth 
with  Uttle  annoyance  from  the  scattered  fire  of  two  Ba- 
varian battalions,  who  were  unskiliully  posted  on  the  ram- 
parts, instead  of  lining  the  covert  way.  Advancing  against 
the  unfinished  portion  of  the  works  between  the  fort  and  the 
town,  they  easily  dispersed  two  French  battalions  left  on  the 
spot.  The  infantry  experienced  a  trifling  check  from  a 
charge  of  French  cavalry ;  but  the  horse,  rushing  forward, 
repulsed  the  assailants,  while  the  foot,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
bore  on  the  flank  of  the  troops  engaged  with  the  English  and 
Dutch. 

While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  thus  called  to 
another  quarter,  the  final  eflbrt  was  made  at  the  principal 
attack.  The  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lord 
John  Hay,  dismounted  to  aid  the  infantry ;  but  before  they 
could  scale  the  intrenchment,  the  Gkdlo-Bavarians  disbanding^ 
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fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  some  towards  the  village  of 
Ziricksheim,  some  towards  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  and 
others  towards  Donawerth. 

Marlborough,  who  had  greatly  exposed  his  person  in  the 
conflict,  and  given  his  orders  with  his  usual  calmness,  entered 
the  works  at  the  head  of  the  first  squadrons.  He  recalled 
the  foot,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  ordered 
the  horse  to  charge  and  complete  the  victory.  The  rout 
and  carnage  which  ensued  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  Many  were  intercepted  in  their  way  to 
Donawerth,  while  many,  hurrying  to  the  bridge,  broke  it 
down  by  their  weight,  and  were  lost  in  the  Danube.  Others, 
dispersing  on  every  side,  came  in  as  deserters  to  the  vic- 
torious army.  D'Arco  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  and 
his  son  was  among  those  who  perished  in  the  river.  Of  the 
whole  body  only  3,000  men  rejoined  the  Elector;  sixteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  all  the  tents  were  taken ;  the  equipage 
and  plate  of  the  commander  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne  vic- 
torious soldiery. 

In  this  desperate  conflict  the  fellies  had  no  less  than  1,500 
killed,  and  4,000  wounded,  and  their  loss  was  particularly 
heavy  in  officers ;  the  killed  amounting^  to  eight  gener&ls, 
eleven  colonels,  and  twenty-six  captains.  Besides  General 
Goor,  the  Dutch  general  Beinheim  was  among  the  slain; 
the  Prince  of  Bevem  and  Count  Stirum  were  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  Marerave  of  Baden  himself  received  a 
contusion  in  his  foot.  Marlborough  particularly  regretted 
the  fate  of  Goor,  who,  to  great  military  taints  and  bravery, 
added  equal  zeal  and  integrity,  and  had  rendered  himself 
eminently  useful  during  the  preceding  operations. 

Scarcely  was  the  conflict  terminated  before  the  night  set 
in  with  a  heavy  rain.  The  Duke  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  wounded,  whose  sufferings  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  this  unfavourable  change  of  weather.  He 
then  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  intrenchments,  and  withdrawing  with  the  remainder 
to  the  camp  on  the  Wernitz,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Ober- 
morgen.* 

By  this  one  victory  the  house  of  Austria  was  saved.    The 

*  Archdeacon  Coze,  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 
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grateful  emperor  wrote  to  Mariboroogli, — ^  This  will  be  an 
eternal  tn^hy  to  toot  most  serene  oneen  in  Up^ier  German v, 
whither  the  Tictonoas  arms  of  the  hnglish  nation  hare  never 


w* 


penetrated  since  the  memory  of  man. 

^  The  Qtigmal  letter,  in  the  emperoi^  own  hand,  is  preserred  among 
the  aichiTes  in  Blenheim-pdbce. 
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BLENHEIM. 

A.  1).  1704.    August  13. 

To  ]m  ill  finite  joy,  nnd  incalculable  advantoge,  the  Duke 
of  Miirlhorou^h  hnd  g'ot  rid  of  the  old  Margrave  of  Baden, 
luid  liiid  hmn  joined  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  onhr 
^(tnoriil  oik  the  Hide  of  the  grand  alliance  that  was  at  all  m 
U)  Hhiiro  inilitiiry  authority  with  him.  Nearly  at  the  same 
iiioitiMiit,  h2ufi;(*ne,  with  18,000  men,  joined  the  duke;  and 
Mai'Mhiil  'ruHiird,  with  another  French  army,  joined  the 
|{|iMit4)r  of  Baviiria.  The  duke  and  prince  were  determined 
U)  i\\t\\i  thn  ononiy  wherever  they  might  find  them.  They 
foil  mi  thniu  in  ana  about  Blenheim,  in  numbers  superior  to 
tlinir  own. 

Ardidoiicon  Coze,  from  a  description  and  plan  of  the 
valloy  of  tho  Danube,  drawn  up  by  Major  Smith,  has  given 
II  \o.ry  iihmr  view  of  the  ground  which  was  the  theatre  of 
thin  for-ever-moinomble  conflict. 

The  vulhiy  of  the  Danube,  which  stretches  from  the 
KoHHel  iiortii-weHt  to  Dillingen,  is  seven  English  miles  in 
length,  and  irregular  in  breadth.  The  widest  part  is  from  the 
HoiircjoH  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nebel,  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
iniieH,  the  narrowest  part  near  Dapfheim,  where  the  wooded 
eininenceH  advance  within  half  a  mile  of  one  branch  of  the 
Danube.  On  one  side,  the  Danube  winds  in  a  tortuous  bed, 
2)00  feet  broad,  in  no  point  fordable,  and  between  banks 
either  precipitous  or  swampy.  On  the  opposite  side,  the 
valley  is  bounded  by  a  series  of  wooded  eminences,  which 
vary  its  outline,  by  spreading  into  different  ramifications. 
Fn)ni  these  flow  numerous  rivulets,  which,  descend  into  the 
Danube ;  and  the  whole  space  is  intersected  by  ravines,  and 
dotted  with  towns,  villages,  and  dwelling?. 
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In  reference  to  the  events  of  this  memorable  day,  the 
whole  valley  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first, 
from  the  Kessel  to  the  Nebel ;  the  second,  to  the  Schwan- 
bach ;  the  third,  to  Dillingen.  For  the  features  of  the  first 
and  last,  we  shall  refer  to  the  plan,  only  calling  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  defile  ot  Dapfheim,  where  a  narrow 
pass  might  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  oppose  considerable 
obstructions  to  the  advance  of  the  allies,  had  they  been 
sufficiently  prompt  in  seizing  the  advantage. 

The  middle  portion,  which  was  the  scene  of  conflict,  merits 
a  more  particular  description.  Here  the  valley  is  not 
only  more  capacious,  but  more  thickly  dotted  vrith  villages 
and  dwellings.  Nearly  in  the  middle  runs  the  Nebel,  or 
Hasel,  which  derives  its  waters  from  several  sources  risinff 
in  the  heights  above  Schwenenbach  and  Lutzingen,  and 
from  Oberglauh  flows  into  the  Danube  in  a  single  channel. 
At  the  mouth  the  breadth  is  no  more  than  twelve  feet. 
Near  the  confluence  is  Blenheim,  which  is  divided  from  the 
Nebel  by  a  narrow  slip  of  swelling  ground ;  while  behind 
the  tillage  commences  a  flat  eminence  or  table  land,  which, 
expanding  as  it  bends  towards  Oberfflauh,  slopes  gently  on 
the  right,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  range  of 
woody  hills  above  Lutzingen.  In  the  lower,  or  south- 
eastern part  of  this  eminence,  rises  a  streamlet  called  the 
Meulweyer,  which,  flowing  through  Blenheim  in  a  double 
channel,  is  soon  lost  in  the  Danube. 

Nearly  two  miles  above  Blenheim  is  Oberglauh,  seated  on 
the  acclivity,  about  musket-shot  from  the  Nebel,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  is  Unterglauh,  standing  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  stream.  The  ground  bordering  tne  Nebel,  particularly 
between  Oberglauh  and  Blenheim,  is  generally  marshy,  and 
in  many  places  impassable.  Below  the  Unterglauh,  the 
morass  expands  to  a  considerable  breadth,  and  nearer 
Blenheim  is  a  species  of  islet  formed  by  a  channel  cut  into 
the  boggy  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  superfluous 
water  from  a  spring  which  rises  near  the  foot  of  the 
acclivity.  On  the  main  stream,  a  Httle  above  Blenheim,  are 
two  water-mills,  which  were  adapted  to  serve  as  redoubts 
for  impeding  the  passage.  Between  Unterglauh  and  Blen- 
heim, near  the  point  of  the  islet,  is  a  stone  bridge,  over 
which  runs  the  great  road  from  Donawerth  to  Dillingen, 
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Higher  up,  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  Oberglauh,  is  Lutzingen,  bordered  on  the 
north  and  east,  within  musket-shot,  by  woods  and  ravines* 

On  the  left  of  the  Nebel  the  plain  is  uneven,  and  partly 
covered  with  brushwood.  In  the  vicinity  of  Schwenenbach 
and  Berghausen,  the  ground  becomes  more  undulating. 
Near  Weilheim,  it  rises  into  a  gentle  elevation,  and  consists 
of  arable  land  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kremheim,  which 
borders  on  the  Danube. 

In  this  great  battle  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  the  two  armies,  which  in  some  degree  arises 
from  the  uncertain  mode  of  computation  by  battalions  and 
squadrons. 

The  order  of  battle,  which  is  preserved  in  the  king's 
library,  states  the  confederate  army  at  66  battalions  and 
166  squadrons ;  but  of  these,  some  are  admitted  to  have  been 
absent,  and  others  unaccounted  for. 

Tallard  computes  the  army  of  Marlborough  at  49  bat- 
talions of  500  men  each,  and  88  squadrons  of  160 ;  and  that 
of  Eugene  at  18  battalions  and  78  squadrons;  in  all,  &? 
battalions  and  166  squadrons,  or  38,000  infantry  and 
26,560  cavalry — a  total  of  64,560  men.  This  exaggeration 
is  evidently  intended  to  extenuate  his  defeat. 

Marlborough,  in  his  letter  to  the  States,  computed  the 
combined  troops  at  64  battalions  and  166  squadrons,  of 
which  1,500  horse  were  not  present  at  the  battle,  making 
32,000  infantry,  and  18,420  cavalry,  allowing  500  for  each 
battalion,  and  120  for  each  squadron ;  to  which  number  we 
may  add  about  1,500  men,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  German  squadrons.  This  statement  justifies 
us  in  estimating  the  whole  confederate  force  at  52,000 
men.    Of  all  arms,  the  enemy  had  about  56,000. 

On  the  memorable  13th  of  August,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  the  allied  generals,  having  detached  their  baggage 
to  Rietlingen,  broke  up  their  camp,  leaving  the  tents 
standing ;  and  at  three,  the  troops,  amounting  to  52,000 
men,  passed  the  Kessel  in  eight  columns.  The  right  wing 
was  commanded  by  Eugene,  the  left  by  Marlborough,  and 
the  aggregate  force  amounted  to  52,000  men,  with  62 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  train  of  pontoons. 

The  army  of  Eugene,  filing  oy  the  right,  was  divided 
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into  two  columns  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  the 
artillery  following;  the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  closins'  the 
inarch.  The  army  of  Marlborough,  filing*  by  the  left,  broke 
also  into  two  columns  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  the 
cavalry  being  on  the  left,  and  the  artillery  following  the 
infantry. 

On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Reichen,  they  came  into 
pai*allel  order,  and  halted.  Here  the  outposts  joined  their 
respective  corps.  The  two  brigades  of  Wilkes  and  Rowe, 
which  on  the  preceding  evening  had  been  stationed  in  front 
of  Dapfheim,  werc^  formed  into  a  ninth  column,  and  rein- 
forced with  eleven  battalions  from  the  first  line,  and  fifteen 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  This  column  was  designed  to  cover 
tne  march  of  the  English  and  Dutch  artillery  along  the 
great  road,  and  to  attack  the  village  of  Blenheim,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  main 
army  over  the  Nebel,  and  open  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy. 

The  troops  of  Marlborough  were  directed  to  form  on  the 
ground  stretching  from  Weilheim  to  Kremheim,  while  those 
of  Eugene,  passing  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills  in  the  rear  of 
Wolperstetten,  Berghausen,  and  Schwenenbach,  were  to 
,prolong  the  line  to  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  as  far  as 
Eichberg.  From  these  general  arrangements  it  appears 
that  the  allied  commanders  intended  to  make  their  first 
efibrts  against  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen,  which  covered  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy.  The  subsequent  changes  arose  from 
the  locality  of  the  ground,  and  the  order  adopted  by  their 
antagonists.  After  these  preliminary  dispositions,  the  troops 
resumed  their  march  in  silence.  Meanwhile,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  escorted  by  forty  squadrons,  rode  forward  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  Prussian  general  Natzmer,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  battle  fought  here  between  Stirura  and 
Villars,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
local  peculiarities.  About  six  they  descried  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy  falling  back  on  their  approach,  and  at 
seven,  reaching  the  higher  ground  near  Wolperstetten,  they 
came  in  full  view  of  the  hostile  camp.  From  hence  they 
could  trace  the  coui'se  of  the  Nebel,  and  learned  that  it 
might  be  tj^versed  at  the  houses  and  water-mills,  near  th^ 
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riu'lit  of  the  enemy ;  but  that  the  islet  and  the  banks  towards 
Oberglauh  were  deemed  too  swampy  to  be  passable.  They 
observeil,  also,  that  the  ground  on  the  hither  side^  as  iar  as 
Unterglauh,  was  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  passage  of 
the  rivulet,  but  that  the  plain  beyond  the  iisirther  bank^  on 
which  the  troops  must  form  for  the  attack,  was  commanded 
by  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  enemy.  To  these  peea- 
liarities  they  adapted  their  plan. 

The  morning  oeing  hitherto  partially  hazy,  the  Ghillo- 
Bavarians  did  not  even  suspect  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Deceived  by  the  intelligence  which  they  had  obtained  from 
the  prisoners  taken  on  the  preceding  evening,  they  detached 
their  cavalry  to  forage,  and  being  persuaded  that  the  allies 
were  falling  back  on  Nordlingen,  they  considered  the  gfuard 
which  attended  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  as  a  body  of  cavlary 
pushed  forward  to  cover  this  retrograde  movement.  But  at 
seven,  the  fog  dispersing,  the  heads  of  Eugene's  colamns 
were  descried  behind  Berghausen,  and  the  alarm  was  in- 
stantly given.  Signal-guns  were  fired  to  recall  the  foragers, 
and  the  advanced  corps,  committing  Berghausen,  Schwenen- 
bach,  and  Weilheim,  to  the  ilames,  fell  back  to  the  main 
body.  Confusion  pervaded  the  lines,  the  artillery  was 
hurried  forwai*d,  and  the  troops  were  observed  hastening  to 
form  at  the  head  of  the  camp. 

The  Gallo- Bavarian  army  consisted  of  56,000  men,  and 
was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  tents,  according  to  the  order  of 
encampment. 

The  united  troops  of  the  Elector  and  Marsin  formed  on 
the  left  with  the  cavalry  on  their  right,  the  army  of  Tallard 
on  the  right  with  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  so  that  the  centre 
consisted  of  horse  and  the  wings  of  foot.  This  order  was 
adopted  on  the  supposition  that  the  Nebel  was  impassable 
from  Oberglauh  to  the  mills.  The  lines  extended  from  the 
commencement  of  the  acclivity  behind  Blenheim,  along  the 
crest  of  the  eminence  to  the  rear  of  Oberglauh,  and  from 
thence,  crossing  a  bi-anch  of  the  Nebel,  to  the  woods  above 
Lutzingen. 

As  every  moment  afforded  fresh  indications  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  Tallard  proceeded  to  make  ulterior  aminge- 
ments.  Hastening  to  Blenheim,  he  ordered  a  brigade  of 
dragoons  imder  the  Count  de  Hautefeuille  to  dismount,  and 
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(ofnn  between  tlie  village  and  the  Danube,  behind  a  barricade 
of  wag^gons.  He  then  directed  all  the  infantry  of  the  first 
line,  and  part  of  the  second,  to  enter  the  i^iUage,  and  placed 
the  three  brigades  of  Navarre,  Artois,  and  Gueder,  with 
their  right  joining  the  left  of  the  dismounted  dragoons, 
behind  the  palisades  which  enclosed  the  gardens.  The 
openings  between  the  houses  and  wardens  were  closed  with 
boards,  carts,  and  gates.  Behina  the  hedges  to  the  left 
of  the  village,  he  posted  the  brigade  of  Zunauben ;  in  the 
centre,  among  the  houses,  that  of  Languedoc,  to  the  right ; 
in  the  rear,  the  rojal  brigade ;  and  behind  the  Meulweyer, 
that  of  Montroux,  to  act  as  a  reserve.  Two  hundred  men 
were  also  thrown  into  the  castle  and  churchyard,  and  small 
bridges  formed  across  the  Meulweyer  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munications. The  mills  on  the  Nebel,  ^and  adjacent  houses 
which  were  likely  to  favour  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  were 
set  on  fire.  A  battalion  of  artillery  was  distributed  on  dif- 
ferent points,  and  Lieutenant-General  De  Clerambault  was 
enjoined  to  maintain  the  viUage  to  the  last  extremity. 

Eight  squadrons  of  gens-d'armes  drew  up  to  the  left  of 
Blenheim,  and  from  thence  the  line,  including  the  right 
wing  of  the  electoral  army,  amounting  to  about  fifty  squa- 
drons, was  prolonged  to  near  Oberglauh.  Behind  this 
village  was  the  infantry  of  Marsin,  consisting  of  the  brigades 
of  Champagne  and  Boubonnois,  and  the  Irish  brigade,  in  all 
about  thirty  battalions.  Beyond  were  more  battalions  ex- 
tending to  the  left,  and  coverinff  the  flank  of  the  cavalry, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  Lutzingen.  Strong  pickets 
of  infantry  occupied  Oberglauh,  and  eighteen  French  and 
Bavarian  oattalions,  who  had  at  first  been  posted  in  Lutzin- 
gen, were  drawn  out  to  form  an  oblique  flank  amons*  the 
woods,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  cavalry.  The  second  line 
of  the  united  troops  under  the  Elector  and  Marsin,  was 
formed  in  the  same  order  as  the  first ;  but  in  that  of  Tal- 
lard,  were  stationed  three  brigades  of  infantry  in  the  centre  of 
the  cavalry.  Behind  was  a  reserve  of  horse,  which  could 
not  find  a  place  in  the  lines.  Tallard,  observing  the  increas- 
ing mass  of  the  allies  in  the  centre,  sent  an  aioe-de-camp  to 
his  colleague,  requesting  that  his  reserve  might  likewise  be 
posted  behind  the  centre,  to  resist  the  attack  which  he  fore- 
saw was  meditated  on  that  point;  but  this  pro^o%i\.  ^^^^ 
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declined  by  Marsin,  from  an  apprehension  that  his  whole 
force  would  be  required  to  withstand  the  attack  of  Eugene. 

The  artillery  was  distributed  with  judgment.  Four 
twenty-four  pounders  were  planted  on  the  high  ground 
above  Blenlieim^  to  sweep  the  plain  of  Schweningen.  Four 
eig'ht-j)ounders  were  also  pointed  against  the  columns  of 
Marlborough,  as  soon  as  they  appeareid  about  the  high  road 
leading;  towards  Unterglauh.  Before  the  gens-d'armes  was 
another  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  the  other 
pieces  were  disposed  along  the  front  of  the  different  brigades. 
Zurlauben,  who  commanded  the  riffht  wing  of  Tallard's 
cavalry,  was  directed  to  charge  the  aUies  whenever  a  certain 
number  should  have  crossed  the  Nebel.  Tallard  rode  along 
his  lines  to  the  left,  and  communicated  his  arrangements  to 
the  Elector  and  Marsin.  The  three  generals  t£en  yisited 
the  other  points  of  their  position,  to  mature  the  preparations 
against  the  attack  of  Eugene,  whose  columns  continued  to 
stretch  along  the  elevated  ground  behind  Berghausen. 

About  seven  the  troops  of  Marlborough  reached  their 
respective  points  of  formation,  and  begpan  to  deploy.  Officers 
were  detached  to  sound  the  Nebel,  and  indicate  the  spots 
which  were  most  passable,  and  the  different  generals  as- 
sembled round  the  commanders  to  receive  their  orders. 

Two  defects  in  the  position  of  the  enemy  did  not  escape 
the  vig:ilant  eyes  of  the  confederate  generals.  Blenheim 
and  Oberglauh  were  too  distant  from  each  other  to  sweep  the 
intervening  space  with  a  cross-fire,  and  the  lines  of  cavalry 
on  the  elevated  ground  were  too  remote  from  the  rivulet 
to  obstruct  the  passage.  Of  these  defects  they  prepared 
to  take  advantage.  While  Eugene  bore  on  the  front  and 
left  flank  of  the  troops  under  the  Elector  and  Marsin,  Marl- 
borough was  to  push  his  cavalry  across  the  Nebel,  under  the 
protection  of  his  foot,  and  to  charge  the  hostile  cavalry  at 
the  same  time  that  the  effort  was  made  to  carry  Blenheim. 
With  this  view  he  ordered  General  Churchill  to  draw  up  the 
infantry  in  two  lines — the  first  of  seventeen,  and  the  second  of 
eleven  batalions — in  the  direction  of  Weilheim;  and  between 
them  an  interval  was  left  for  the  two  lines  of  cavalry,  the  first 
of  thirty-six,  and  the  second  of  thirty-five  squadrons.  Novel 
as  this  disposition  may  appear,  it  was  skilfully  adapted  to 
the  ground ;  for  the  first  line  of  infantry,  by  traversing  the 
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Nebel,  would  cover  the  passage  of  the  cavaby;  while  the 
second,  acting  as  a  reserve,  would  support  the  manceuvre 
from  the  hither  bank.  The  pontoons  being  brought  forward, 
the  construction  of  iive  brids'es  was  beg^n,  one  above  Unter- 
glauh,  and  four  between  that  villa^  and  the  mills,  while 
the  stone  bridge,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  enemy, 
was  repaired. 

As  a  short  interval  of  time  was  yet  left,  each  squadron  of 
the  second  line  was  ordered  to  collect  twenty  fascines  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fords. 

During  these  preparations,  the  ninth  column,  destined  for 
the  attack  of  Blenheim,  had  filed  through  Schweningen,  and 
inclining  to  the  left  above  Kremheim,  drew  up  in  four  lines 
of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry.  The  first  line  consisted  of 
Rowe's  brigade,  the  second  of  Hessians,  the  third  of  Fer- 
guson^s,  and  the  fourth  of  Hanoverians.  The  first  line  of 
cavalry  was  formed  by  the  dragoons  of  Ross,  and  the  second 
by  part  of  Wood's  brigade.  At  eight  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  opened  from  every  part  of  the  enemy's  right  wing. 
Marlborouffh  therefore  oraered  Colonel  Blood,  who  had  just 
arrived  with  the  artillery,  to  plant  counter-batteries  on  the 
most  advantageous  spots,  particularly  on  the  high  ground 
below  Unterglauh.  He  himself  visited  each  battery  as  it 
opened,  to  mark  the  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  Imperialists  had  continued  filing  to  the 
right,  and  the  presence  of  Eugene  became  necessary  to  direct 
his  attack.  On  taking  leave  of  his  colleague,  he  promised 
to  give  notice  as  soon  as  his  lines  were  formed,  that  the 
battle  might  begin  on  both  wings  at  the  same  instant. 

While  Marlborough  waited  for  this  communication,  he 
ordered  the  chaplains  to  perform  the  usual  service  at  the 
head  of  each  regiment,  and  implore  the  favour  of  Heaven; 
and  he  was  observed  to  join  with  peculiar  fervour  in  this 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Giver  of  Victory.  After  this  act  of 
devotion,  he  showed  his  usual  humanity  in  pointing  out  to 
the  sturgeons  the  proper  posts  for  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
He  then  rode  along  the  lines,  and  was  gratified  to  find  both 
officers  and  men  full  of  the  most  elevated  hopes,  and  im- 
pati^pnt  for  the  signal.  As  he  passed  along  the  front,  a  ball 
from  one  of  the  opposite  batteries  glanced  under  his  horse, 
and  covered  him  with  earth.    A  momentary  feeling  of  alarm 
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for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  chief  thrilled  in  the  bosoms  of 
all  who  witnessed  the  danger;  bat  he  coolly  continiied  his 
survevy  and  finding  his  dispositions  perfiBct,  sat  dowB  to  take 
refresliment,  while  he  waited  for  the  reports  of  Eugene. 

At  this  period  the  cannonade  grew  warm  and  ffeneraL 
On  the  left  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  answered  with  spirit 
and  effect;  but  on  the  right  great  difficulty  occnired  in 
bringing  up  the  artillery ;  for  the  ground  being  extremely 
broken,  covered  with  brushwood,  and  intersected  by  ravines 
and  rivulet<^,  the  troops  of  Eugene  were  obl^ed  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  before  they  could  gain  their  intended 
position,  and  during  their  formation  were  exposed  to  a  long 
and  destructive  fire.     Unaware  of  these  obstacles,  and  im- 

I)atient  of  delay,  Marlborough  sent  repeated  messengers  to 
earn  the  situation  of  his  colleague.  He  was  apprized  that 
Eus'ene  had  formed  his  lines  with  the  infantry  on  the  rigrht 
ana  the  cavalry  on  the  left ;  but  as  the  enemy  presented  a 
more  extensive  front,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
interval  with  the  reserve.  This  change  of  disposition  was 
not  only  difficult  in  itself,  but,  to  the  regret  of  Marlborongfa, 
retarded  the  attack  at  the  moment  when  the  arrangements 
on  the  left  were  completed,  and  the  troops  were  anxiously 
expecting  the  signal  to  engage. 

About  mid-day  an  aide-de-camp  arrived  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  Eugene  was  ready.  Marlborough  instantly 
mounted  his  horse,  and  ordered  Lord  Gutts  to  begin  the 
attack  on  Blenheim,  while  he  led  the  main  body  towi^ds  the 
Nebel,  where  the  bridges  were  nearly  completed. 

At  one  the  attack  on  Blenheim  commenced.  The  troops 
selected  for  this  service  inclined  to  the  right,  and  descending 
to  the  bank  of  the  Nebel,  took  possession  of  two  mills  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape.  Having  effected  their  purpose,  they 
drew  up  on  a  faither  bank,  where  they  were  covered  by  the 
rising  slip  of  ground.  They  then  deliberately  advaneea  to- 
vrsLTQA  the  enclosures,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces 
received  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy.  Many  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  fell ;  but  the  gallant  General  Rowe,  who 
commanded  the  leading  brigade,  struck  his  sword  into  the 
palisades  before  he  gave  the  word  to  fire.  In  a  few  minutes, 
one-third  of  the  troops  composing  the  first  line  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  all  efforts  to  force  their  way  against 
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an  enemy  snperior  in  number,  and  advantageously  posted, 
were  ineffectual.  General  Rowe  himself  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  muaket-balL  His  own  lieutenant-colonel  and 
major  were  killed  in  attempting  to  remove  the  body,  and  the 
line,  discouraged  and  broken,  roll  back  on  the  Hessians,  who 
were  advancing.  At  this  moment  three  squadrons  of  gens- 
d'armes  charged  the  right  flank  of  the  disordered  troops, 
and  seized  their  colours,  but  were  repeUed  by  the  Hessians, 
who,  after  recovering  the  colours,  drove  the  assailants  back 
to  their  line.  Lord  Cutts  observing  new  squadrons  preparing 
to  advance,  sent  an  aide-de-camp  for  a  reinforcement  of 
cavalry  to  cover  his  exposed  flank ;  •  and  General  Lumley, 
who  commanded  nearest  the  spot,  detached  five  squadrons 
under  Colonels  Palm  and  Sjbourg,  across  the  Nebel. 

Having  cleared  the  swamp  with  difficulty,  they  had 
scarcely  formed,  before  five  squadrons  of  gens-d'armes  saluted 
them  with  a  fire  of  musketoons.  The  allied  horse,  instantly 
charging  sword  in  hand,  drove  them  back  through  the .  in- 
tervals of  the  brigade  of  Silly,  which  was  in  the  second  line. 
They,  however,  suffered  severely ;  for,  being  galled  in  flank 
by  the  musketry  from  Blenheim,  and  assailed  by  the  brigades 
in  front,  they  were  repulsed  in  disorder,  and  must  have  re- 
crossed  the  Nebel,  had  not  the  brave  Hessians  a  second  time 
repelled  the  French  horse. 

The  enemy  having  placed  four  additional  pieces  of  artillery 
upon  the  heights  near  Blenheim,  swept  the  fords  of  the  Nebel 
with  grape-shot.  But  notwithstanding  this  destructive  fire, 
the  brigades  of  Ferguson  and  Hulsen  crossed  near  the  lower 
water-mills,  and  advanced  in  front  of  the  village.  The 
enemy,  therefore,  withdrew  the  guns  within  their  defences, 
and  met  the  attack  with  such  vigour  that,  after  three  suc- 
cessive repulses,  the  assailants  halted  under  cover  of  the 
rising  ground. 

From  the  border  of  the  Nebel  Marlborough  anxiously 
surveyed  this  unequal  conflict.     Finding  that  Blenheim  was 

•  Lord  Cutts,  a  lieutenant-general,  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
English  officers  of  this  period.  He  had  had  good  experience  in  war. 
He  began  his  apprenticeship  in  Hungary,  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
He  served  in  the  wars  of  William  III.,  and  contributed,  if  not  to  the 
victories,  to  the  glorious  retreats  of  that  sovereign,  WiUiam  gave  him 
the  second  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  the  rank  of  general.  Cutts 
was  vigilant,  intrepid,  and  sagacious. 
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occupied  by  a  powerful  body,  instead  of  a  detachment  of  in- 
fantry, and  observing  that  the  enemy  were  drawing  down 
towards  the  Nebel,  to  prevent  his  cavalry  from  fonning  on 
the  farther  bank,  he  oi*dered  the  troop  of  Lord  Cutts  to 
keep  uj)  a  feigned  attack,  by  firing  in  platoons  over  the  crest 
of  the  rising  gi'ound,  while  he  himself  hastened  the  disposi- 
tions for  tlie  execution  of  his  gi*and  design. 

During  tliis  interval  the  passage  of  the  Nebel  was  already 
begun  by  General  Churchill,  who  had  pushed  a  part  of  the 
infantry  over  the  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Unterglauh, 
which  was  still  in  flames.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  form 
on  the  farther  bank,  the  first  line  of  cavalry  broke  into 
columns,  and  descended  to  the  fords.  Some  threw  fascines 
into  the  stream,  or  formed  bridges  with  the  planks  of  the 
pontoons,  while  others  plunged  into  the  water,  and  waded 
through  the  swamp  towards  the  point  of  the  islet.  The 
enemy  observed  them  struggling  for  a  passage,  and  removing 
a  part  of  the  guns  from  Blenheim,  enfiladed  their  crowded 
columns. 

Scarcely  had  the  confederate  horse  disengaged  themselves, 
and  beg^n  to  advance  their  right  beyond  the  front  of  the 
infantry,  before  they  were  attacked  by  Zurlauben  with  the 
first  line  of  cavalry,  supported  by  the  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  from  Blenheim.  Exhausted  by  their  preceding 
efforts,  and  unable  to  present  a  connected  line,  they  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  several 
squadrons  on  the  left  were  driven  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
rivulet.  Fortunately  a  part  of  the  infantry  was  now  suf- 
ficiently formed  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  a 
heavy  fire,  as  soon  as  the  broken  troops  had  cleared  their 
front,  while  the  second  line  of  cavalry  advancing,  several 
squadrons  wheeled  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and  drove 
them  behind  the  sources  of  the  Meulweyer.  These  were 
incorporated  with  the  first  line;  five  additional  squadrons 
were  instantly  led  up  to  prolong  the  left;  and  the  whole 
body  in  compact  order  halted  on  the  hither  bank  of  the 
Meulweyer,  with  the  left  flank  stretching  towards  the  outer 
hedges  of  Blenheim.  They  did  not,  however,  long  maintain 
their  advantage;  for  two  battalions  of  the  royal  brigade 
filing  along  the  inclosures  to  the  left  of  the  village,  opened 
a  galling  fire  on  their  flank.    The  nearest  squadrons  gave 
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wsjy  and  the  hostile  cavahy,  except  the  gpens-d'armes^resumed 
their  original  position. 

Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the  Nehel  was  nearly  completed 
in  the  centre.  The  broken  squadrons  again  rallied,  notwith- 
standing the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  fords  ^ 
and  by  the  exertions  of  General  Lumley,  the  whole  left  was 
drawn  up  beyond  the  Nebel. 

Hompesch,  with  the  Dutch  cavalry,  was  likewise  in  hne, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  began  to  extend  the  Danes 
and  Hanoverians  in  the  direction  of  Oberglauh.  The  re- 
maining battalions  of  infantry  were  also  rapidly  moving  into 
the  assigned  position. 

In  proportion  as  the  lines  extended,  the  conflict,  which  had 
commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Blenheim,  spread  towards 
Oberglauh.  The  Danish  and  Hanoverian  cavalry  being 
charged  by  the  right  wing  of  Marsin,  many  squadrons 
were  driven  across  the  Nebel;  and,  though  they  resumed 
the  attack,  yet  being  outflanked  and  enfiladed  by  the  fire 
of  the  troops  in  and  near  Oberglauh,  they  were  again 
repulsed.  While  the  battle  fluctuated  on  this  point,  the 
Prince  of  Holstein  Beck,  who  had  cannonaded  tne  enemy 
from  the  elevation  near  Weilheim,  descended  to  the  Nebel, 
and  began  to  pass  with  eleven  battalions  above  Oberglauh. 
Scarcely,  however,  did  the  head  of  this  column  appear 
beyond  the  rivulet,  before  it  was  charged  by  nine  battalions, 
including  the  Irish  brigade,  which  particularly  distinguished 
itself.  Application  was  made  for  support  to  the  contiguous 
squadrons  of  imperial  horse,  which  were  drawn  up  within 
musket  shot ;  but  the  demand  being  refused,  the  two  foremost 
battalions  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein Beck  himself  mortally  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

Marlborough  observed  the  disaster,  and  was  conscious  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  gaining  a  point  upon  which 
the  success  of  his  plan  depended.  He  galloped  to  the  spot, 
led  the  brigade  of  Bemsdorf  across  the  rivulet  below  Ober- 
glauh, and  posted  them  himself.  He  then  ordered  the  artillery 
to  be  brought  down  from  Weilheim  for  their  support,  and 
directed  some  squadrons  of  Danes  and  Hanoverians  to  cover 
their  left.  As  the  cavalry  of  Marsin  evinced  a  disposition  to 
charge,  he  led  forward  several  squadrons  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  nnally  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  into  Oberglauh^  qt  \j^ 
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fall  back  beyond.  By  this  prompt  and  masterly  lAovement, 
he  establislied  a  connection  with  the  army  of  Engene ;  for 
while  this  small  body  of  infantry  divided  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  protected  the  left  of  the  Imperialists;  who  were 
forming  above  Oberglauh,  they  covered  the  right  of  our  great 
line  of  cavalry,  and  masked  the  oiFensive  movement  whioh 
Marlborough  meditated  against  Tallard. 

It  was  now  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  Marlborough 
returned  to  the  centre,  after  despatching  Lord  Tunbridge  to 
announce  his  success,  and  learn  the  situation  of  his  colleague. 

Having  described  the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the  left,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  army  of  Eugene. 

About  one  the  first  onset  commenced.  The  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  who  commanded  the  infantry,  prolons;-ed  his  line 
towards  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  to  take  the  enemy  m 
fiank,  and  traversed  the  main  stream  of  the  Nebel.  Being, 
however,  obliged  to  halt  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  his 
troops  were  exposed  to  the  destructive  fire  of  a  battery  in 
front  of  Lutzingen.  At  length  a  counter  battery  being 
placed  near  the  verge  of  the  wood,  the  troops  again  moved 
forward  in  columns,  filing  across  the  stream,  and  forming  as 
they  advanced.  The  Danes  attacked  the  enemy  posted  near 
the  skirt  of  the  wood,  and  the  Prussians,  driving  back  the 
hostile  infantry,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  carried  the  bat- 
tery, which  had  spread  destruction  through  their  ranks.  At 
this  moment  the  imperial  horse,  breaking  into  columns,  forded 
the  stream,  and  drove  the  first  line  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry 
through  the  intervals  of  the  second.  Being,  however,  broken 
in  their  turn  by  the  second,  they  were  pursued  across  the 
Nebel,  to  their  original  position  on  the  border  of  the  wood. 
Some  of  the  hostile  squaarons  then  wheeled  to  the  left,  fed 
on  the  flank  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  recovered  the  battery, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces,  the  broken  infantry 
made  a  stand,  but  being  assailed  by  increasing  numbers,  were 
driven  back  with  a  heavy  loss.  The  Danes,  discouraged  by 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  rehnquished  the  ground  whiclJi 
they  had  gained,  and  a  total  rout  might  have  ensued  had  not 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat, 
animated  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  men,  and  drawn  them 
back  to  the  point  where  they  were  covered  by  the  wood. 
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Meanwhile,  Eugene,  rallying  the  cayalir,  led  them  again  to 
the  chaise.  They  were  at  first  successml,  but  being  unsup- 
ported by  the  inrantrj,  and  enfiladed  both  firom  Oberdaun, 
and  the  battery  in  front  of  Lutzingen,  were  a  second  time 
broken,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  across  the  Nebel.  For- 
tunately, the  Dutch  brigade  of  Heidenbrecht,  which  formed 
part  of  Marlborough's  right,  had  now  taken  up  a  position 
above  Obei^lauh.  As  these  troops  masked  the  movements 
of  the  Imperialists,  Eugene,  after  restoring*  order  among  his 
cavalry,  again  led  them  across  the  Nebel,  aud  advanced  to- 
wards the  enemy. 

Both  parties  being  equally  exhausted,  they  paused  before 
they  came  in  contact,  at  such  a  small  distance  as  enabled 
every  individual  to  mark  the  countenance  of  his  opponent. 
In  this  awful  suspense,  the  Elector  was  seen  emulating  the 
induct  of  Eugene,  riding  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging 
the  brave,  and  rousing  the  timid  by  his  voice  and  example. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  after  changing  the 
ii'ont  of  the  infantry,  advanced  obliquely,  stretching  the  right 
of  his  line  towards  the  wood  to  take  the  enemy  in  fiank.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  proper  point,  the  signal  for  a  new 
charge  was  given.  But  the  imperial  cavalry  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  double  repulse;  their  onset  was  feeble, 
momentary,  and  indecisive ;  their  line  was  again  broken,  and 
they  fled  in  utter  confusion  a  third  time  beyond  the  Nebel. 
In  a  transport  of  despair,  Eugene  left  the  Prince  of  Hanover 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  rally  the  horse,  and  flew  to 
the  infantry,  who  still  maintained  the  attack  with  incredible 
resolution.  Stung  by  the  prospect  of  defeat,  he  rashly 
exposed  his  person,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  shot  by  a 
Bavarian  dragoon,  but  was  saved  by  one  of  his  own  men, 
who  sabred  the  trooper  at  the  very  moment  he  was  taking 
the  fatal  aim.  The  daring  example  of  the  chief  exciting  the 
-  emulation  of  his  troops,  they  at  length  turned  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  drove  them 
back  througn  the  wood,  and  across  the  ravine,  beyond  Lut- 
zingen.  Still,  however,  their  situation  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  Unsupported  by  the  horse,  their  very  success  had 
placed  them  in  a  position  from  which  it  was  diflicult  to 
retreat,  and  dangerous  to  advance,  had  the  enemy  been 
-enabled  to  resume  the  attack. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  protracted  contest,  the  battle  drew  to 
a  crisis  on  the  left.    The  troops  of  Marlborough  had  finally 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Nebel,  and  at  5  p.m.  his  dispositioiui 
were  complete.    The  cavalry  were  formed  in  two  strong  lines, 
fronting  the  enemy,  and  tne  infantry  ranged  in  their  rear 
towards  the  left,  with  intervals  between  the  battalions  to 
favour  the  retreat  of  such  squadrons  as  should  experience  a 
repulse.     In  the  course  of  the  successive  efforts  made  by  one 
party  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  by  the  other  to  advance, 
Tallard  had  interlaced  the  cavalry  with  nine  battalions  of 
infantry,  originally  posted  in  the  second  line.    This  skilfbl 
disposition   being  instantly  perceived  by  the  officers  com- 
manding on  the  correspondent  points  of  the  allied  front,  to 
counteract  it  three  battalions  of  Hanoverians  were  brought 
forward,  and  placed  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  by  several 
pieces  of  artillery.     Amidst  a  tremendous  nre  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  the  allies,  moving  up  the  ascent,  made  a  charge, 
but  were  unable  to  break  the  firm  order  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  back  sixty  paces,  though  they  still  maintained  themselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  acclivity.    After  another  awful  pause,  the 
conflict  was  renewed  with  artillery  and  small  arms ;  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  gradually  overpowered,  and  their  infantry, 
after  displaying  the  most  heroic  valour,  began  to  shrink  from 
the   tempest   of  balls  which  rapidly  thinned  their  ranks. 
Marlborough  seized  this  moment  to  make  a  new  charge, 
and  the  troops  pressed  forward  with  so  much  bravery  and 
success,   that  the   French   horse  were  again  broken,  and 
the  nine  battalions,  being  abandoned,  were  cut  to  pieces 
or  made  prisoners.      The   consequence  of  this  shock  was 
fatal,  for  the  right  wing  of  Marsin's  cavalry  fell  back  to 
avoid  a  flank  attack,  and  left  an  interval  in  the  centre  of  the 
line. 

Tallard,  perceiving  his  situation  hopeless,  made  a  desperate 
effort,  not  for  victory,  but  for  safety.  He  drew  up  the 
remainder  of  his  cavalry  and  the  nearest  squadrons  of 
Marsin,  behind  the  tents,  in  a  single  line,  with  their  right 
extended  towards  Blenheim,  to  extricate  the  infantry  posted 
in  the  village,  and  despatched  an  officer  with  orders  for  its 
immediate  evacuation.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  messengers 
to  the  left,  pressing  his  colleague  either  to  support  him  with 
a  reinforcement,  or  make  an  offensive  movement  to  divide 
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the  attention  of  his  antagonists.  But  the  mischief  was 
irreparable.  The  Elector  and  Marsin  were  too  closely 
pressed  to  comply  with  his  request;  and  Marlborough, 
observing  the  weakness  of  his  line,  and  the  exposed  situation 
of  his  right  flank,  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  of  victory 
was  arrived.  The  trumpet  sounded  the  charc^e,  and  the 
allied  horse  rushed  forward  with  tremendous  force.  The 
hostile  cavalry  did  not  await  the  shock ;  but,  after  a  scattered 
volley,  fled  in  the  utmost  dismay — the  left  towards  Hochstadt, 
and  the  right,  reduced  to  thirty  squadrons,  in  the  direction  of 
Sonderheim.  Marlborough  instantly  detached  Hompesch, 
with  thirty  squadrons,  in  pursuit  of  the  first,  and  himself, 
with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  following  the  remainder,  drove 
many  down  the  declivity  near  Blenheim  into  the  Danube 
and  the  Schwanbach.  Numbers  were  killed  or  taken  in  the 
rout,  and  many  perished  in  the  attempt  to  swim  across  the 
Danube. 

A  crowd  of  fugitives  slipped  under  cover  of  the  bank,  and 
crossed  the  Schwanbach,  hoping  to  reach  Hochstadt;  being 
entangled  in  the  morass  bordering  the  Brunnen,  and  cut  on 
from  the  high  road  by  the  dragoons  of  Bothmar,  they  took 
refuge  in  a  coppice.  In  the  teiTor  of  the  moment,  some 
forced  their  way  through  the  dragoons,  and  others,  plunging 
into  the  Danube,  perished  in  the  sight  of  their  terrified  com- 
panions. Among  those  who  escaped  was  the  Marquis  de 
Hautefort.  Joining  the  brigade  of  Grignan,  which  still 
remained  in  a  boay  on  the  bank  of  the  Brunnen,  he 
advanced  against  the  dragoons  of  Bothmar,  and  extricated 
the  remnant  of  the  gens-d'ai*mes  who  were  yet  mounted. 
But  fresh  squadrons  of  the  allies  advancing,  the  French  fell 
back  to  the  height  beyond  Hochstadt,  and  withdrew  the 
wounded,  who  had  been  carried  thither  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement. 

Stui,  however.  Marshal  Tallard  and  several  of  his  principal 
officers,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  who  had  followed  them  in 
the  rout,  remained  near  Sonderheim.  Cut  off  on  one  side 
by  the  allied  horse,  and  on  the  other  unwilling  to  encounter 
almost  certain  death  by  plunging  into  the  Danube,  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  fat^  of  war.  Tallard 
delivered  his  sword  to  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  and  with  him  surrendered  many  officers  of  distinction. 
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They  were  immediately  conducted  to  the  victorious  com- 
mander, and  received  with  all  the  attention  which  was  due 
to  their  character  and  misfortune. 

During  these  events  Hompesch  had  continued  to  PKSS 
on  the  broken  squadrons  of  the  retreating  enemy.  They 
attempted  to  rally  after  crossing  the  Brunnen  near  Diessan- 
hofen;  but  on  the  approach  of  their  pursuers^  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  Hed  towards  Morselingen.  At  the  same 
time  two  battalions  of  infantry,  who  had  formed  with  them, 
purchased  their  safety  by  yielding  up  their  arms. 

From  the  verge  of  the  wood  above  Lutzingen,  where 
Eugene  had  halted  after  his  last  attack,  he  witnessed  the 
advance  of  his  colleague,  and  the  final  charge^  which  ended 
in  the  wreck  of  Tallard's  ai-my.  Observing  the  right  of 
Marsin  iiling  towards  the  rear,  and  the  Bavarian  infantry 
pouring  into  Lutzingen,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  opponents 
were  j)reparing  to  retreat.  He  instantly  renewed  the  conflict 
with  the  infantry,  though  supported  only  by  two  squadrons, 
and  forced  his  way  through  the  woods  and  ravines  towards 
Lutzingen.  After  an  arduous  struggle,  his  troops  emergfed 
into  the  plain,  and  he  halted  for  the  approach  of  the  cavalry, 
who  had  pressed  on  the  Bavarian  horse  in  their  retreat. 
The  flames  which  bm*st  forth  at  Oberglauh  and  Lutzingen, 

E roved  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  those  places,  and  were 
ast^ning  to  withdraw  from  their  perilous  situation. 
The  attention  of  Marlborough  was  now  turned  to  the 
movements  of  the  Elector  and  Marsin.  Perceiving  the 
advance  of  Eugene,  and  the  conflagration  at  Oberglauh  and 
Lutzingen,  he  recalled  the  cavalry  of  Hompesch,  and  joining 
them  with  additional  squadrons,  prepared  to  charge  the 
enemy,  who  wei*e  rapidly  filing  in  good  order  along  the 
skirt  of  the  wood  towards  Morselingen.  Such  an  attack 
would  probably  have  terminated  in  the  utter  i*uin  of  their 
whole  army ;  but  it  was  prevented  by  one  of  those  accidents 
wliicli  often  occur  in  the  confusion  of  battles.  The  troops  of 
Eugene  appeared  ])eliind  those  of  the  enemy,  in  a  situation 
to  bear  on  the  fiank  of  the  victorious  cavalry ;  and  as  the  fall 
of  night,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the  field, 
rendered  the  view  indistinct,  they  were  mistaken  for  a  part 
of  the  electoral  army.  Marlborough,  therefore,  counter- 
manded the  order  for  harassing  the  Gallo-Bavaiians  in  their 
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retreat;  and  althongh  doselj  pursued  by  the  cavalry  of 
Eu^ene^  they  drew  tip  under  cover  of  the  wood  between 
Lutzingen  and  Morselingen.  Having  collected  the  remnant 
of  the  defeated  wing,  they  fell  back  on  the  approach  of 
ni^t  in  the  direction  of  DiUingen. 

The  £Gite  of  the  troops  posted  in  Blenheim  still  remained 
undecided.  They  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  battle 
without  making  any  attempt  to  escape,  because  the  officer 
despatched  with  the  order  had  been  prevented  from  reaching 
the  village  by  the  last  fatal  charge.  Finding  themselves 
insulated  by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry,  they  used  the  utmost 
exertion  to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
commander,  Monsieur  de  Glerambault,  being  lost  in  the 
Danube,  they  were  left  without  a  chief  and  without  oi*ders, 
but  awaited  their  destiny  with  a  firmness  which  merited  a 
better  fate. 

As  soon  as  the  plain  was  cleared,  General  Churchill  left 
his  infantry  towards  the  rear  of  the  village,  and  extended  his 
right  flank  to  the  Danube ;  while  Genei*al  Meredith,  witli  the 
Queen's  regiment,  took  possession  of  a  small  barrier  which 
had  been  formed  to  preserve  a  communication  along  the 
bank  with  Hochstadt.  These  movements  roused  the  enemy 
fi*om  a  sullen  desperation.  They  first  attempted  to  escape 
by  the  rear  of  the  village,  and  being  repulsed,  rushed  towards 
the  road  leading  to  Sonderheim.  Here  they  were  again 
checked  by  the  Scots  Greys,  who  had  been  led  forward  to 
the  crest  of  the  acclivity  by  General  Lumley.  They  finally 
attempted  to  emerge  by  the  opening  towards  Oberglauh, 
when  eight  squadrons  of  horse  under  General  Ross  com- 
pelled them  again  to  take  refuge  behind  the  houses  and 
inclosures. 

Though  encompassed  by  inevitable  perils,  they  obstinately 
maintained  their  post,  and  it  became  necessary  to  recur  to  a 
general  attack- on  every  accessible  point  of  the  village.  Lord 
Cutts  was  ordered  to  occupy  their  attention  on  the  side  of 
the  Nebel,  while  Lord  Orkney,  with  eight  battalions,  attacked 
the  churchyard,  and  General  Ingolsby,  with  four  more, 
supported  by  the  dragoons  of  Ross,  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
on  the  side  of  the  opening  towards  Oberglauh.  Several 
batteries,  planted  within  musket  shot,  co-operated  in  these 
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attacks,  and  one  of  the  howitiers  set  fire  to  several  houses 
and  bams. 

A  yigt)rQus  conflict  appeared  likely  to  ensue.  But  on  one 
side  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary,  though  successful  attack, 
and  on  tlie  other  of  a  iruitless,  though  destructive  defence, 
induced  the  contending  parties  to  spare  the  efFii&uion  of  blood. 
A  parley  took  place,  and  the  French  proposed  a  capitulation; 
but  General  Chui'chill,  riding  forward,  insisted  on  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  No  resource  remained:  to  resist  was 
hopeless,  to  escape  impossible.  With  despair  and  indignation 
the  troops  submitted  to  their  fate;  and  the  regiment  of 
Navarre,  in  particular,  burned  their  colours,  and  buried  their 
arms,  that  such  trophies  might  not  remain  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  an  enemy.  Twenty-four  battalions  and  twelve 
squadrons,  with  all  their  officers,  smTendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war;  and  thus  closed  the  mighty  struggle  of 
this  eventful  day. 

The  field  being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  night  approach- 
ing, the  Duke  ordered  the  army  to  be  drawn  up,  with  the 
left  extending  to  Sonderheim,  the  right  towards  Morselingen, 
and  the  soldiers  to  lie  all  night  under  arms,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  They  quickly  possessed  themselves  of  the  enemy's 
tents,  with  great  quantities  of  vegetables.  Nearer  the 
Danube  lay  aoout  a  hundred  oxen,  which  were  to  have  been 
distributed  to  the  hostile  troops.  These  were  no  unwelcome 
booty  to  the  victorious  soldiers,  after  their  long  and  hard 
services. 

After  this,  his  Grace  gave  orders  for  dressing  the  wounded, 
and  putting  them  under  cover.  Then  he  made  a  repartition 
of  the  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
men.  The  enemy  had  at  least  as  many  more  killed  or 
wounded.  These  prisoners,  with  their  generals,  being  di- 
vided and  disarmed,  were  ordered  to  the  adjacent  villages, 
in  the  rear  of  our  army,  guarded  by  several  squadrons  of 
horse  and  dragoons. 

Such  a  battle  was  not  to  be  gained  without  heavy  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  victors.  The  French  and  Bavarians  had  been 
strongly  posted,  and  had  fought  well.  In  the  armies  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  a))out  four  thousand  five  hundred 
were  killed,  and  about  seven  thousand  five  himdred  wounded. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Prince  of  Holstem  Beck,  and 
the  hrave  Brigadier  Rowe^  few  officers  of  hig^h  rank  were 
killed ;  hut  Lord  North  and  Lord  Mordaunt  were  among  the 
wounded. 

During  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  conflict,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  exerted  himself  with  his  characteristic  cool- 
ness, vigilance,  and  energy,  superintending  the  manoeuvres 
in  every  part,  and  appearing  in  every  point  where  the  pre- 
sence of  the  general  was  necessaiT>  to  revive  the  cou- 
rage, to  restore  the  order,  or  to  direct  the  attacks  of  his 
troops.* 

Followiug  so  closely  on  the  disaster  of  Schellenberg,  the 
CTcat  battle  of  Blenheim  quite  destroyed  the  confident 
French  prestige;  and  the  name  of  Marlliorough  became  in 
France  a  watchword  of  fear. 

According  to  their  own  confessions,  as  contained  in  letters 
that  were  intercepted  by  Marlborough's  trocars,  the  French 
and  Bavarians  lost  in  the  battle,  and  the  consequent  flitrht, 
nearly  ^/iw^y  thottsand  men.  Thousands  were  drowned  in 
the  Danube ;  thousands  were  lost  in  the  precipitate  retreat  to 
the  Black  Forest,  either  by  desertion,  or  by  tlie  pursuit  of 
hussars  and  vindictive  peasants,  who  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  stragglers.  So  aecisive  an  action  had  not  been  fought 
for  ages :  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army  may  be  said  to  have  been 
annihilated. 

*  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marlborough.    Dr.  Hare's  Journal. 
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RAMILIES. 

A.  D.  1700.    WMisunday,  May  23. 

THRoroH  The  sbort-comings  of  our  allies,  the  war  was 
again  transferred  to  the  Lo^  Countries,  and  was  even  there 
lanjniidly  conducted  for  some  time.  But  even  in  the  year 
1705,  Marlborousrh,  with  rare  skill  and  promptitude,  broke 
the  celebrated  French  lines,  which  were  held  by  Marshal 
Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  which  had  been 
carefully  fortified.  The  whole  of  that  year's  canipaign 
proved  how  well  oiur  great  general  knew  the  art  oi  war, 
and  really  did  him  as  much  honour  as  the  more  biilliant 
campaign  of  1704. 

In  1706,  the  opposing  armies  took  the  field  rather  more 
early  than  usual.  The  exertions  of  Marlborough  to  get  all 
the  confederate  troops  in  readiness  were  painfull}-  long.  But 
once  readv  he  felt  siu^  of  success. 

"  With  coiiraiTO  on  he  goes ;  doth  execute 
"VN'itli  counsel ;  and  returns  with  viotoi  y."  • 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  having  drawn  towards  the  Lower 
Gheet,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  encamped  with  his  right 
at  Borcliloen,  and  his  left  at  Corswai'en.  He  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Danish  troops  he  expected  to  join  him, 
were  arrived  at  a  point  not  tlu^ee  miles  off.  This  accession 
would  bring"  up  his  army  to  seventv- three  battalions,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  squadrons,  making  a  total  of 
about  sixty  thousand  men ;  which  so  nearly  approached  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  as  to  leave  very  little  cause  for  appre- 
hending the  result  of  a  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Prencli  had  crossed  the  Great  Gheet,  and  were  moving  on 
Judoigne,  where  they  could  draw  no  great  advantasre  of 
position  either  from  nature  or  from  ai't.     Marlborough  re- 

*  Daniel. 
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solved  to  attack  them  there,  and  gave  orders  to  march  hj 
the  leflt,  in  eight  columns,  intending  to  pass  round  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Gbeet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28rd,  the  army  was  again  in 
motion,  but  a  heavy  rain,  which  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
much  retarded  the  advance  of  the  infantry.  Thus  the  enemy 
had  time  to  anticipate  the  Duke's  design,  and  to  take  up  the 
very  ground  he  had  hoped  to  occupy.  Through  a  tliick  fog 
Marlborough  saw  their  squadrons  traversing  the  plain  of 
St.  Andre,  and  stretching  by  Ramilies  towards  the  Me- 
haigne.  For  some  time  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
the  squadrons  in  sight  were  pushed  forward  to  cover  the 
advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  French,  or  merely  to 
protect  a  side  morement  towards  their  now  fortified  lines, 
but  when  the  fog  dispersed,  this  doubt  was  removed :  the 
two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  enemy  were 
making  dispositions  to  receive  the  attack  in  the  strong  camp 
of  Mont  St.  Andre.  This  is  the  ground  tliat  was  renderea 
memorable  by  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  country,  in  some  respects,  was  not  un- 
like that  which  so  perplexed  good  Uncle  Toby,  being  much 
cut  up  with  little  rivers,  canals,  ditches,  and  sluices. 

The  most  elevated  part  in  the  plains  of  Brabant,  is  the 
tract  of  land  between  the  sources  of  the  two  Gheets,  the 
Mehaigne,  and  the  Dyle.  These  streams,  finding  at  first 
but  little  descent,  render  the  ground  marshy  towards  their 
rise,  partially  swampy  along  their  whole  course,  and  in  some 
places  even  impassable.  The  banks  of  the  Great  Gheet  are 
steep ;  those  of  the  Mehaigne  and  Little  Gheet  less  abrupt. 
The  ground  rising  suddenly  above  them,  forms  a  plain  the 
surface  of  which  is  dotted  with  cop[)ices.  That  portion  which 
was  the  scene  of  conflict,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Little  Gheet :  the  eastern  is  called  the  plain  of  JandrincEuil ; 
the  western,  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Andre,  from  a  village  on 
the  Gheet,  which  forms  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
Autreglise,  or  Anderkirk,  and  the  old  tomb  of  Ottomond. 
From  this  tomb,  or  barrow,  which  crowns  the  highest  point  of 
the  plain,  and  overlooks  the  marshes  bordering  the  Mehaigne, 
the  position  extends  as  far  as  Ramilies,  near  the  head  of* 
the  Little  Gheet ;  and  then,  following  the  marshy  course  of 
the  rivulet,  is  continued  to  the  rising  ground  on  which  0'£>xl 
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is  sitiinted.  From  OfPiiz,  bending  forward  on  the  left  bank 
of  th(^  stronm,  it  proceeds  along  the  verge  of  the  eminence 
t4)  Autre(;-lise,  where  it  terminates  in  the  fork,  made  by  the 
conihioncf  of  the  Jauche  and  the  Little  Oheet. 

When  tho  heads  of  the  allied  columns  had  cleared  the 
villnp)  of  Miordorp;  they  diverged  into  the  open  plain  of 
•Inndrind'uil,  pre})ai'ntory  to  formation.  The  first  ana  second 
iniin^Iiod  iiloiig  the  Chaussee  de  Bninehault;  the  third  and 
fourth  tDwards  the  heights  of  Ottomond;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
upon  tlm  stocple  of  Oiniz;  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  kept 
tlioKo  of  Foiilz  nnd  Aiitreglise  in  a  direct  line.  Thej  then 
foniuHl  in  order  of  bnttle,  between  Boneffe  and  Foulz,  in  two 
linos,  tlio  infantry  in  the  centre^  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
>vinj;!;8,  (»xctM)t  twenty  sqiindrons  of  Danes,  who  were  posted 
btOiind  tli«»  loft  (Mmtre  as  they  an-ived.  This  formation  oegan 
nt  tiMi  in  tln^  morning,  and  was  completed  at  one. 

Tlio  onomy's  light  troops  having  gradually  fallen  back 
I)ofor(^  tho  advancing  columns,  the  allied  commanders  pro- 
oimmIimI  to  reconnoitre  more  closely  the  hostile  position,  and 
found  tln»ni  ])osted  in  two  lines.  The  left,  consisting  of  in- 
fantry, stretched  nearly  from  Autreglise  to  Ofiiiz,  between 
t  la^  two  branches  which  form  the  Little  Gheet ;  the  centre, 
in  similar  order,  extended  from  the  inclosures  of  0£^z  to 
tlu^  high  ground  behind  Hnmilies  ;  and  the  right,  comprising 
almost  tlie  wliolo  cavalry,  in  number  one  hundred  squadrons, 
in  two  lines,  with  intervals  between,  occupied  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Ottomond,  between  Ramilies  and  the 
Mehaigne.  The  first  line  was  composed  of  gardes  du  corps, 
pMis-trannes,  mousquetaires,  and  horse  grenadiers,  with  tne 
Havarian  cniirassiera  on  the  left  extremity;  the  second  en- 
tirely of  1^'rench  horse.  Into  Ramilies,  which  is  surrounded 
])y  a  drain  and  inclosures,  were  thrown  twenty  battalions ; 
and  Ortuz  and  Autreglise  were  likewise  occupiea.  To  protect 
their  riglit,  the  enemy  posted  a  brigade  of  infantry  at  the 
])ridgo  of  Tavieres,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  fi^nt, 
atnidst  marshes  and  enclosures;  and  scattered  parties  of  light 
infantry  lined  the  hedges  about  Franquinay ;  the  marsh  of 
Mehaigne  being  everywhere  impassable,  excepting  at  the 
bridge. 

Although  this  order  of  battle  was  formidable,  the  defects 
of  the  position  were  too  obvious  to  escape  the  penetrating 
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eye  of  tiie  British  commander.  From  its  concave  shape,  it 
afforded  great  advantages  to  an  assailant  who,  performing 
his  manoeuvres  on  the  (Uiord,  while  the  enemy  must  traverse 
the  arc,  could  bring  a  superior  force  into  action  on  a  given 
spot  and  in  a  given  time.  He  saw,  also,  that  the  left  wing 
would  foe  cramped  in  its  movements  by  the  nature  of  its 
situation,  and  prevented  from  attacking  by  the  morass  which 
protected  it  from  aggression.  He  perceived,  Ukewise,  that 
the  tomb  of  Ottomond  was  the  key  of  the  field,  and  that 
Tavieres  was  too  far  in  advance  either  to  give  or  receive  pro- 
tection. He  judged  therefore  that,  to  facilitate  an  attack 
upon  the  hostile  right,  it  would  be  requisite  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  derange  their  dispositions  by  making  a  feint  against 
their  left:  a  manoeuvre  which  would  compel  them  to  strengthen 
the  point  menaced,  and  weaken  that  which  was  the  real 
object  of  attack.  Finally,  by  carrying  Tavieres,  he  would 
uncover  the  flank  of  the  horse,  and,  by  gaining  the  com- 
manding point,  which  is  crowned  by  the  tomb  of  Ottomond, 
enfilade  the  whole  position. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  he  formed  his  plan.  He  ordered 
the  British,  Dutch,  and  German  infantry,  composing  the 
right,  to  march  down  from  the  heights  of  Foulz  in  two  lines, 
sustained  by  the  cavalry,  and  form  a  demonstration  of  attack 
against  the  villages  of  Autreglise  and  Ofiiiz.  The  stratagem 
produced  the  desired  eflect ;  for  no  sooner  did  Villeroi  dis- 
cover his  left  to  be  menaced,  than  he  drew  a  very  consider- 
able corps  of  infantry  from  his  centre,  which  marched  with 
the  greatest  celerity  to  reinforce  the  detached  troops  about 
Autreglise.  While  these  were  replacing  by  part  of  his  in- 
fantry of  the  right,  and  the  hasty  movement  had  somewhat  dis- 
ordered the  hostile  lines,  Marlborough  directed  his  own  right 
to  face  about,  and  reascend  the  high  elevation,  from  whence 
the  first  line  alone  would  be  visible  to  the  eneniy.  As  soon 
as  the  second,  now  foremost  in  retiring  to  the  first  position, 
had  passed  the  crest  of  the  CTound,  and  was  no  longer  in 
view,  he  directed  most  of  the  oattalions  to  march  rapidly  to 
the  left,  and  to  form  in  rear  of  the  left  centre.  The  twenty 
squadrons  of  Danes  were  placed  in  a  third  line,  behind  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing.  Four  battahons,  including*  the 
Dutch  guards  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  detachedfrom 
the  left  of  the  infantry,  and  formed  near  Bonefle,  with  orders 
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to  iDArch  parallel  to  the  cayaby,  and  dialo^fe  II10 
irom  Fnmquinay  and  Tavieres ;  and  twelye  battBlions^  vndff 
General  Schultz,  were  also  selected  firom  thm  mianttj  on  the 
left  to  form  an  attack  on  Ramilies. 

About  half-past  one,  the  artillery  of  the  eonfiBderate  annj 
opened  fire,  and  was  iinmediatelj  answered  bj  that  of  tl» 
enemy.  Colonel  Wertmuller,  who  commanded  the  detach- 
ment n^nst  Tavieres,  dislodged  the  hoetOe  parties  of  kifiutij 
lining  the  hedges  near  Franqninay;  and,  as  he  adraneed 
alone*  the  valley  of  the  3Iehaigne,  the  horse  of  the  left  wiw, 
headed  by  Overkirk,  moved  gradually  and  perpendicidtffy 
upon  the  right  of  the  enemy.  On  approaching  TaYieres^  the 
Dutch  guards  encountered  consideraole  resistance,  the  eneaoj 
being  covered  by  the  enclosures,  and  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
spect of  a  reinforcement. 

The  vigour  of  the  assault  on  Tavieres  having  now  ean- 
vinced  Villeroi  that  the  real  design  of  the  allies  was  to  gain 
his  right  flank,  he  ordered  fourteen  squadrons  of  dragoons 
to  dismount,  and  leaving  their  horses  on  the  rise,  behind  a 
streamlet  opposite  the  tomb  of  Ottomond,  to  hasten  to  the 
support  of  the  troops  in  the  village.  To  these  were  joined 
two  battalions  of  Swiss  infantry.  But  before  they  conld 
arrive,  the  confederates  carried  Tavieres  by  storm,  and  the 
Danish  horse  wheeling  round,  intercepted,  and  either  cot 
them  in  jneces,  or  drove  them  into  the  Mehaigne. 

In  the  midst  of  this  masterly  movement,  wnich  frustrated 
the  enemy's  reliance  on  the  protection  of  a  flank  fire  firom 
Tavieres,  Overkirk  charged  their  cavalry.  His  troops,  pressed 
into  compact  order  by  tneir  advance,  overbore  the  nrst  line  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  weakened  by  intervals  between  the 
squadrons.  But  being  assailed  in  his  turn  by  the  second 
line,  tlie  foremost  ranks  were  driven  back  on  those  behind, 
and  tlie  whole  body  thrown  into  confusion.  The  Bavarian 
cuirassiers  profited  by  the  disorder  to  bear  on  their  right 
under  the  protection  of  the  battery  at  Bamilies;  but  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  person  coming  up  with  seventeen 
P([uadrons  from  the  right,  and  the  Danes  wno  returned  firom 
the  defeat  of  the  reinforcement  prolonging  the  left,  the 
efforts  of  the  enemv  were  checked  by  the  danger  which 
menaced  both  their  nanks. 

In  the  height  of  this  conflict,  the  twelve  battalions  under 
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Greneral  Schnltz^  stfpported  by  the  contienons  lines  of  in- 
fantiy^  commenced  the  attack  on  Ramilies^  the  fire  from 
which  had  hitherto  impeded  the  movements  of  the  leffc  wing*. 
AdvaBchiff  his  troops  in  fbnr  columns,  on  the  front  and 
fla<ik  of  the  village,  ne  drew  the  concentrated  fire  from  the 
batteries  on  his  own  corps,  and  thus  enabled  the  left  wing  to 
fegain  their  order. 

Marlborough,  perceiving  the  confusion  of  the  horse, 
ordered  up  from  the  right  wing  every  remaining  squadron 
except  the  British,  to  give  efficiency  to  the  attack,  which 
still  continued  in  suspense,  and  hurried  forward  himself  to 
encourage  his  soldiery*  In  this  effort  he  was  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger.  His  person  being  recognized, 
some  of  the  French  dragoons,  advancing  from  their  ranks, 
dosed  round  him,  while  he  was  entangled  with  his  own 
recoiling  troops.  Attempting  to  disengage  himself  by 
leaping  a  ditcn,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in 
danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  At  this  moment  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Captain  Molesworth,  dismounted  and  supplied  him 
with  his  own  horse.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
it  seemed  as  if  Providence  specially  protected  the  days  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  for  while  he  was  remounting,  a 
cannon-ball  struck  off  the  head  of  Colonel  Bingfield,  his 
equerry,  who  held  the  stirrup.  He,  however,  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  regained  his  own  lines  in  safety,  though 
severely  bruised.  His  danger  redoubled  the  energy  of  his 
troops,  and  in  full  gallop  they  returned  to  the  charge. 

At  this  crisis  twenty  squadrons  arrived  in  full  speed  from 
the  right,  and  formed  a  fourth  line  on  the  right  flank  in  the 
rear.  The  view  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement  rushing 
across  the  plain,  produced  an  evident  pause  in  the  hostile 
lines,  and  gave  a  new  advantage  to  the  assailants.  Before 
this  reinforcement  could  come  into  action,  the  Danish 
squadrons,  led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  penetrated 
between  the  morass  of  the  Mehaigne,  and  the  right  flank 
of  the  household  troops ;  while  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
with  the  Dutch  guards,  and  Opdam  and  Dopff  dragoons, 
pressing  upon  their  rear,  drove  them  round  Ramilies  towards 
Geest  k  Gerompont,  although  both  Villeroi  and  the  Elector 
exposed  their  persons,  and  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
rally  the  fugitives* 
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After  tliis^  the  allied  horse  crowned  the  height  of  Otto- 
mond,  and  the  success  of  the  day  was  do  longer  doubtfoL 
General  Schultz^  meantime,  had  advanced  with  his  columns 
under  the  protection  of  a  heavy  fire  of  shSt  and  shells.  He 
first  forcea  back  some  battalions  of  Swiss,  and  gained  the 
skirts  of  the  houses.  He  then  took  the  Bavarian  grenadien, 
who  were  on  the  right,  in  fiank,  and  drove  them,  together 
witli  their  foot  guards,  through  the  centre  of  the  vulage: 
yet  the  two  battalions  of  the  Cologne  guards  still  stood 
firm,  and  the  Marquis  de  Maffei,  who  commanded  the 
Bavarians  stationed  in  the  valley,  ordered  them  to  occnpj 
the  reverse  of  the  hollow  road  which  leads  out  of  RamilieB 
towards  Ottomond,  in  hopes  that  the  Gallo-Bavarian  cavalry 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  high  plain  behind  him.  By 
this  manoeuvre  he  regained  part  of  the  village  ;  but  the  allied 
infantry,  reinforced  with  twenty  battalions  of  their  centre, 
pressed  with  redoubled  vigour  upon  the  disordered  troopi^ 
and  the  whole  took  to  flight.  Coming  on  the  plain,  Maffd 
mistook  the  allied  horse  for  his  own,  and  was  taken  prisoner.* 
At  the  same  time  his  infantry  was  intercepted,  and  cat  to 
pieces  or  captured,  except  the  French  and  Swiss  guards, 
who  being  more  towaids  the  left,  escaped  the  general  de- 
struction. 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  victorious  cavalry  of  the  left  wing 
to  pause  and  restore  order.  Of  this  interval  the  enemy 
availed  themselves.  The  Elector  and  Villeroi,  with  part  of 
the  cavalry  of  their  left,  endeavoured  to  make  a  movement 
between  Geest  h  Gerompont  and  Offuz,  to  cover  the  formation 
of  the  broken  troops ;  but  they  were  impeded  by  their  train 
and  baggage,  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  too  close 
to  the  rear  of  their  first  position. 

The  British  commander  saw  the  confusion  and  dismay 
which  pervaded  their  ranks,  and  seized  the  moment  to  stiike 
the  final  and  decisive  blow.  By  his  direction,  the  troops 
who  had  made  or  sustained  the  attack  on  Ramilies,  penetrated 
tlirough  the  swamp  towards  Offuz,  and  were  supported  by 
General  Wood,  who  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  right, 
with  part  of  the  British  horse.  The  enemy,  however,  gave 
way  without  waiting  their  approach;  ana  Wood,  finding 

*  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Mafiei. 
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Offaz  evacuated^  advanced  upon  the  rising  ground  behind 
the  village. 

In  the  midst  i)f  this  rout,  the  infantry  regiments  of 
Churchill  and  Mordaunt,  who,  with  five  squadrons  of  Lumlev, 
Hay,  and  Ross,  had  hitherto  continued  on  the  heights  of 
Foulz,  did  not  remain  idle  spectators  of  the  conflict.  They 
boldly  forced  their  way  through  the  morass,  ascended  the 
acclivity  between  the  Jauche  and  the  Gheet,  and  coming  in 
the  rear  of  Autreglise,  chars'ed  and  defeated  the  troops 
which  remained  on  the  left  nank  of  the  enemy.  The  five 
squadrons  who  acconmanied  them  now  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
and  overtaking  the  Kegiment  du  Roi,  compelled  tiiem  to 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  surrender.  This  regiment 
counted  five  strong  battalions,  and  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot 
in  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  the  regiments  of  Wyndham,  with  General 
Wood  at  their  head,  continued  to  press  the  retreating  nrmy. 
Approaching  the  farm  of  Chantrain,  they  came  in  view  of 
the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  horse-guards,  wlio,  being  animated 
by  the  Elector  in  person,  preserved  a  firm  count enn nee, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  artillery 
belonging  to  the  left  wing.  With  his  own  regiment  General 
Wood  instantly  charged  the  Bavarians,  who  formed  the  left, 
while  that  of  Wyndham  attacked  the  Spaniards.  The  shock 
was  &tal:  numbers  were  killed  or  made  prisoners;  the 
standards  and  kettle-drums  became  the  trophies  of  the 
victors;  and  even  the  Elector  himself  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  fate  of  the  regiment  struck  such  consternation  in  the 
waving  mass  of  the  French  army,  which  was  retiring  with 
some  vestiges  of  order,  that,  regardless  of  the  security  which 
they  derived  from  the  depth  of  their  front,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Gheet,  they  suddenly  burst  from  all  control. 
Throwing  themselves  headlong  down  the  descent  leading  to 
the  river,  they  strove  to  gain  Judoigne,  or  spread  in  all 
directions  like  a  scattered  swarm.  As  the  baggage- wag- 
gons, broken  down,  overturned,  and  locked  into  each  other, 
obstructed  the  roads,  the  crowd  could  not  escape  along  the 
direct  way  to  the  rear,  and  the  British  cavalry,  being  quite 
fresh,  overtook  and  captured  vast  numbers.  Almost  all  the 
cannon,  and  the  whole  of  the  baggage,  fell  mto  tk^  Ww^<^ 
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of  tlit'  victors,  who  coDtinued  the  pursuit  with  unahated 
viiTOTir,  thriMiirb  Judoi^e,  till  two  in  the  morning.  At  this 
time  the  l>uke  and  Ovei'kirky  with  the  main  army,  halted  at 
Meliiert.  five  leajrues  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  two  leagues 
fi\iiii  Lou  vain. 

Lord  l>i-kney,  however,  with  some  squadrons  of  light 
horse,  continued  the  pui-suit  to  the  vicinity  of  Louvaiii| 
tlie  enemy  8till  dying  in  the  greatest  confusion,  dropping 
their  heavy  baggage,  flinging  away  their  arms,  and  not 
deeming  themselves  siiie  though  they  wera  covered  by  the 
Dyle. 

This  surprising  victor}'  was  principally  owing  to  the  skiUul 
dispositions  of  the  Duke,  to  his  ])resence  and  activity  in  every 
(juurter  where  danger  threatened,  or  disoinier  began  to  take 
])Iace,  and  to  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  Dutch 
infantry  and  cavalry,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  onset. 
The  (jlerman  infantry  also  sustained  their  national  character 
in  the  attack  of  Ramilies;  and  the  horse  of  the  right,  who 
came  late  into  the  action,  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
rendered  the  victory  complete  and  decisive. 

The  gallant  old  Marshal  Overkirk  vied  with  his  illustrious 
colleague  in  deeds  of  skill  and  valour.  He  fought  at  the 
head  of  the  Dutch  troojjs,  and  continueii  on  horseback  till 
one  in  the  moniing,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
ti'eachery  of  a  bavarian  captain  of  horse,  whom  he  had 
taken  j)risoner.  Having  kindly  returned  his  sword,  saying, 
"  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  may  keej)  it,"  the  villain  abus^ 
his  mercy  by  an  attempt  to  stab  his  benefactor  in  the  back, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  perj)etrating  the  infamous  deed 
by  the  marshaFs  groom,  who  rode  up  and  shot  him  dead  on 

the  s\)ol. 

The  event  of  the  day  cost  the  enemy  13,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  officers 
of  distinction,  particularly  the  Princes  of  Soubise  and  Rohan, 
and  a  son  of  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  mortally  woimded. 
The  desertion  which  followed  the  engagement  swelled  their 
loss  to  16,000  men.  The  spoils  of  this  memorable  day 
amounted  to  eighty  colours  and  standards,  and  almost  the 
whole  French  artillery,  with  the  baggage  which  had  not 
hpen  sent  to  the  rear.  The  allies  acknowledged  1,066  killed, 
and  2)667  wounded.    Of  these,  82  officers  were  killed,  and 
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283  wounded ;  but  none  of  distinction  fell^  except  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  five  colonels. 

The  Elector  and  Villeroi^  after  escaping  from  the  perils  of 
the  fields  fled  to  Louvain.  Holding  a  council  in  the  market- 
place bj  torch-light;  they  hastily  resolved  to  abandon  the 
iorti£ed  towns  and  open  country,  and  to  save  their  dis- 
comfited army  by  a  rapid  retreat  behind  the  canal  of 
Brussels. 

The  humanity  displayed  by  the  victorious  general  towards 
his  prisoners  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  lodged  in  hospitals,  and  treated  with  the  same  care 
and  attention  as  the  troops  of  allies.  The  prisoners  were 
conveyed  into  Holland  with  the  sympathy  due  to  their 
misfortune,  and  supplied  with  all  comforts  which  their 
situation  required.  To  the  beneficent  example  which  he 
displayed  on  tnis,  as  on  other  occasions,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  refined  tenderness  which  has  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
course of  hostile  armies.  This  virtue  extorted  the  admiration 
even  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  French  writer  pays  a  just  eulogium 
to  our  ffreat  commander,  for  a  quality  which  could  not  be 
said  to  distinguish  the  chiefs  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages. 
"The  Duke  of  Marlborough  always  showed  the  utmost 
attention  to  his  prisoners,  and  set  the  example  of  that  hu- 
manity which  has  since  soothed  the  horrors  and  calamities 
of  war."  * 

Some  of  the  general  officers  who  were  taken  prisoners,  told 
Marlborough  that  they  had  thought  themselves  quite  sure  of 
victory,  as  they  had  all  the  King  of  France's  household,  and 
with  them  the  best  troops  of  that  kingdom. 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Ramilies  were  immense. 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Bmges,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Brabant,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

"  Thus,  when  the  rescued  Danube,  Rhine,  and  Scheld, 
Immortal  Churchill !  thee  in  arms  beheld, 


•  Archdeacon  Coxe,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough."  This 
industrious  and  correct  writer  collected  and  compared  all  the  good 
contemporary  accounts  of  these  great  battles  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  archdeacon's  descriptions, 
except  some  gleanings  firom  the  Marlborough  Letters  and  Despatches^ 
edited  by  the  late  Genered  Sir  George  Murray. 
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The  face  of  war  soon  took  a  brighter  tnm, 
And  fainting  squadrons  with  new  vigour  bum ! 
Thy  courage,  like  the  universal  soul. 
Darts  through  the  troops  and  animates  the  whole. 
And  Victory,  yielding  to  thy  stronger  charms, 
Caress'd  thy  standard,  and  embrac'd  thy  arms,"* 

*  Imitation  of  Boileau's  "  Lutrin."  London,  1708.  Bowe,  the  antluH' 
of  the  tragedies,  prefaced  the  imitation,  but  does  not  mention  who 
wrote. 
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OUDENARDE. 

A.D.  1708.    July  11. 

Among  other  important  results^  the  battle  of  Hamilies  led  to 
the  recall  of  Marshal  Villeroi,  and  the  substitution  of  Mai'shal 
Vendome,  who  was  then  considered  the  bravest,  the  most 
skilful,  and  in  all  things  the  g'reatest  of  the  living  generals  of 
Louis  XIV.  Vendome  had  taken  the  field  brim  full  of  con- 
fidence. The  French  armj  had  been  reinforced,  and  fresh 
corps,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  victory  and  not*  to  defeat, 
were  gathered  in  Flanders. 

Vendome  had  assumed  the  ofPensive.  Aided  by  the 
treachery  of  the  inhabitants,  he  had  surprised  and  captured 
the  important  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  was  now 
laying  siege  to  Oudenarde,  the  connecting  link  for  our  alter- 
nate defence  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  resolved  that  Oudenarde  should  not  be  taken, 
and  it  was  this  resolution  which  led  to  the  great  battle.  After 
a  series  of  rapid  and  most  skilful  marches  and  manoeuvi'es, 
they  got  Marshal  Vendome  in  a  situation  where  he  could  not 
refuse  or  avoid  the  combat.  In  order  that  this  memorable 
conflict  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  we  extract  from 
Marlborough's  best  biogTapher  a  full  survey  of  the  surround- 
ing coimtry  and  field  of  action. 

From  the  frontier  of  France  to  the  confluence  of  the  Scheld 
and  Lys,  the  surface  consists  of  low  hills  and  bold  undula- 
tions, which  contract  the  valley  of  the  Scheld  in  various 
places,  till  they  gradually  subside  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent. 
Human  industry  here  exerts  unremitting  eflbrts,  and  the  eye 
nowhere  rests  on  a  patch  of  heath,  or  even  on  a  single  acre  in 
repose.  On  the  bolder  swells  of  the  upland,  which  are  gene- 
rally denominated  centers,  com  predominates ;  on  the  lower, 
flax,  clover,  peas,  and  buckwheat.    Woods  or  coppices  are 
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found  only  on  the  steep  acclivitiesy  where  the  plough  oannot 
act,  or  in  patches  of  plantations,  except  towards  France, 
where  the  country  is  shaded  hj  forests.  Numerous  villagw 
and  hamlets  enliven  this  rich  and  varied  sur&ce ;  small  femi 
and  cottages  are  scattered  in  every  direction ;  and  at  intervals 
appear  the  tun'ets  of  a  castellated  mansion,  a  convent,  or 
abbey.  Of  the  roads  which  form  the  communications  between 
these  countless  dwellings,  those  across  the  couters  are  usuallj 
bare,  and  the  others  are  mostly  fringed  with  underwood,  or 
bordered  with  avenues.  Towsurds  the  Scheld,  which  winds 
along  a  valley  comparatively  low,  are  ranges  of  meadows, 
intersected  with  numerous  dmins  and  water-courses. 

At  the  di^^tance  of  a  mile  north  of  Oudenarde,  is  the  village 
of  Eyne.     Here  the  ground  rises  into  a  species  of  low,  bat 
capacious  amphitheatre.    It  sweeps  along  a  moderately-sized 
plain,  southward,  to  near  the  glacis  of  Oudenarde,  where  it  is 
crowned  by  the  village  of  Severe,  and  numerous  windmills. 
Turning  westward,  it  then  nses  into  another  broad  hill,  under 
the  name  of  the  Boser  Couter,  and  the  highest  point  is  near 
a  tilleul  or  lime-tree,  and  a  windmill  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage of  Oycke.     From  thence  the  ground  curves  towards 
Marolen;   and   the  eye,  glancing  over  the  narrow  valley 
watered  by  the  Norken,  is  arrested  by  another  upland  plain, 
which  trends  by  Huyse,  gradually  sinking  till  it  termmates 
near  Asper.    A  line,  representing  the  chord  of  this  semi- 
circle, would  commence  about  a  league  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Norken  with  the  Scheld,  and  traverse  the  plain  of 
Heurne,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  amphitheatre  itself. 
Within  this  space,  two  scanty  rivulets,  gushing  from  the 
base  of  the  hill  of  Oycke,  at  a  small  distance  asimder,  em- 
brace a  low  tongue  of  land,  the  middle  of  which  rises  into 
a  gentle  elevation.    The  borders  of  these  rivulets,  and  a  part 
of  the  intervening  surface,  are  intersected  with  inclosures, 
surrounding  the  farms  and  hamlets  of  Barwaen,  Chobon,  and 
Diepenbeck.   At  the  source  of  one  is  the  castellated  mansion 
of  Bevere  or  Brian ;  at  that  of  the  other,  the  hamlet  of  Retel- 
hoeck,  situated  in  a  woody  and  steep  recess.    These  streams, 
uniting  near  a  public-house  called  Schaerken,  proceed  partly 
in  a  double  channel  along  a  marshy  bed  to  the  Scheld,  near 
Eyne.    The  Norken,  rising  near  Morlehem,  beyond  Oycke, 
runs  for  some  distance  almost  parallel  to  the  Scheld ;  then 
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passhig  by  Lede,  Mnllem,  and  Asper,  it  meets  another 
streamlet  from  the  west^  and  terminates  in  a  species  of  canal, 
skirting'  the  Scheld  to  a  considerable  distance  below  Gkvre. 
The  borders  of  the  Norken,  like  those  ef  the  other  rivulets, 
are  fringed  with  the  underwood,  coppices,  and  thickets ;  and 
from  Mullem  to  Herlehem  the  roads  are  skirted  with  avenues. 
Behind  are  inclosnres  surrounding  a  small  plain,  which  ter- 
minates beyond  the  mill  of  Royegem.  Between  these  is  a 
hollow  road,  which  leads  up  to  the  hill  of  Oycke.* 

During  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  prepared  for  the  engagement,  although  they  had  a 
space  of  no  less  than  fifteen  miles  to  march,  and  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream  to  cross. 

I^he  French  commanders,  relying  on  the  apparent  anxiety 
of  Marlborough  to  cover  the  great  towns  in  his  rear,  were 
astonished  and  disconcerted  by  his  having  boldly  placed  him- 
self between  them  and  their  own  frontier.  A  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been  sent  from  Paris  to 
join  Vendome ;  and  this  produced  a  discord  in  the  military 
counsels  of  the  French,  which  was  not  unknown  to  the  con- 
federate chiefs.  Disappointed  and  perplexed,  the  French 
commanders  gave  up  the  investment  of  Oudenarde,  and 
directed  their  march  to  Gavre,  where  they  had  prepared 
bridges  for  crossing  the  Scheld. 

On  this  occasion,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  evinced  the 
same  promptitude,  decision,  and  spirit  which  had  marked 
their  operations  on  the  Danube;  and  they  were  ably  se- 
conded by  their  veteran  colleague,  Overkirk.  Aware  that  an 
army  which  is  attacked  in  retreat,  or  in  crossing  a  river, 
loses  all  the  advantage  of  order  and  discipline,  they  pushed 
forward  to  the  Scheld,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
at  the  moment  of  their  passage. 

Preparatory  to  this  movement,  Cadogan  and  Rantzau 
were  detached  with  a  strong  advanced  guard  of  sixteen  bat- 
talions, consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Sabine,  Plettenberg, 
and  Evans ;  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  dragoons  of  Bulau, 
Leibregement,  and  Schulemburg,  with  the  quarter-colours 
and  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  directed  to 
clear  the  roads,  and  throw  bridges  over  the  Scheld,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oudenarde.      Departing  at  the   dawn  of   the 

•  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
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11th,  they  were  followed  at  eig'ht  in  the  morning  by  the 
whole  army.  The  order  of  march  was  again  in  four  colamns, 
by  the  left,  each  line  forming  two  colnmns,  the  caTaliy 
lending'  the  way,  and  the  artillery  in  the  rear. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  Cadog^n  reached  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scheld,  between  the  town  and  abbey  of 
Eename,  and  immediately  commenced  the  construction  of 
bridges.  About  the  same  time,  the  hostile  columns  drew 
towards  Gavre,  two  leagues  below.  Their  bridges  being 
already  prepared,  the  French  advanced  guard,  led  on  by  the 
Marquis  de  Biron,  passed  leisurely  over,  without  suspecting 
the  approach  of  the  allies ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
even  detached  to  collect  forage.  The  bridges  were  com- 
pleted about  midday.  As  the  heads  of  the  columns  of 
cavaliy  were  drawing  near,  Rantzau  passed  the  Scheld  with 
the  horse  and  quarter-colours,  and  was  followed  by  Cadogan 
with  twelve  battalions,  the  other  four  being  left  to  guard  the 
pontoons.  They  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  high  ground, 
between  Eyne  and  Bevere,  and  formed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  amphitheatre,  the  infantry  opi)osite  Eyne,  and  the  cavalry 
extending  on  the  left  towards  the  inclosures  near  Schaerken. 

Cadogan,  proceeding  to  reconnoitre,  saw  several  squadrons 
of  the  enemy  on  the  farther  side  of  the  plain,  and  observed 
their  forajiing  parties  scattered  about  Heume  and  Ruybroek. 
He  instantly  sent  the  cavalry  to  attack  them,  who  drove 
them  towards  Synghem,  and  took  several  prisoners.  But  the 
alarm  being  gi^en,  Biron  advanced  with  twelve  squadrons, 
repulsed  all  the  assailants,  and  advanced  to  the  windmill 
behind  the  village  of  Eyne.  Here  he  saw  the  allied  detachment 
in  position,  and,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  battalions 
posted  near  the  bridges,  and  the  columns  of  cavalry  in  the 
act  of  crossing,  he  withdrew,  to  avoid  the  shock  of  the 
whole  confederate  army,  the  greater  part  of  which,  he  sup- 
posed, had  already  traversed  the  river. 

The  celerity  of  Marlborough,  indeed,  gave  colour  to  this 
conjecture ;  for,  heaiing  on  his  way  that  the  enemy  were 
crossing  at  Gavre,  he  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
advance.  Directing  the  flank  column  of  cavalry  to  guard 
against  the  movements  which  he  suppposed  the  enemy  might 
make  on  his  line  of  march,  he  and  JSugene  pressed  forward 
at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  which  consisted  entirely 
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of  Prassians.  They  proeeeded  part  of  the  way  at  AiIl  gallop^ 
and  reached  the  bridges  at  the  moment  when  the  Marquis 
de  Biron  had  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  assailants  bj  whom 
his  foragers  had  been  so  unexpectedly  attacked. 

The  apparition  of  the  allies  created  a  general  sensation 
throughout  the  French  ranks.  Vendoroe,  however,  did  not 
partake  of  the  alarm  which  seems  to  have  seized  the  rest  of 
the  commanders.  From  the  distant  clouds  of  dust  which 
marked  the  course  of  the  moving  coliunns,  he  judged  that 
the  main  body  was  yet  half  a  league  from  the  Scheld,  and 
that  there  was  still  sufficient  time  to  attack  the  cojifederates 
before  thev  could  form  in  order  of  battle.  To  secure  the 
plain  of  Heume,  and  cover  the  deployment  of  his  lines,  he 
directed  seven  battalions  of  the  Swiss  regiments  of  Pfeffer, 
Villars,  and  Gueder»  to  occupy  the  village ;  and  the  cavalry 
of  the  right,  consisting  of  part  of  the  household  troops,  to 
draw  up  near  the  winomill.  Under  cover  of  this  prelimi- 
nary disposition,  he  intended  to  form  his  left  on  the  plain  of 
Heurne^  and  extend  his  right  across  the  Boser  Gouter,  to- 
wards Mooreghem.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however, 
countermanded  the  order,  either  irom  persuasion  that  an 
army  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  confederates  could  not 
make  so  rapid  a  march,  or  from  the  opinion  that  the  high 
ground  of  Huysse,  with  the  Norken  in  front,  would  afford 
a  more  eligible  position.  The  altered  direction  of  the  French 
columns  was  visible  to  the  allied  detachment;  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  they  would  risk  an  engagement,  or  hasten 
towards  their  lines  between  Tournay  and  Lille. 

Meanwhile,  Pfeffer,  with  his  seven  battalions,  instead  of 
occupying  Henme,  advanced  and  took  post  at  Eyne,  either 
from  inadvertence  or  from  a  mistake  caused  by  a  similarity 
of  names.  Although  this  post  was  advantageous,  the  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  French  army  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  protection;  and  the  household  horse,  who  had 
orders  to  cover  him,  were  not  only  too  far  in  the  rear,  but 
were  afterwards  recalled,  and  only  a  few  squadrons  left  in 
their  stead. 

Marlborough  and  Eugene  lost  no  time  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  indecision.  While  the  march  of  the 
infantnr  was  accelerated,  they  jointly  superintended  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Scheld;  and  posted  the  troops  as  fast  as  they 
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arrived.  Soon  after  two  o'clock,  the  second  column  of  cavslrv 
was  formed  in  front  of  Bevere,  and  a  battery  of  six  field* 
pieces  placed  on  the  hill  above  Schaerken.  About  3  p.in., 
the  head  of  the  first  column  of  cavalrj,  and  the  whole  in- 
fantry of  the  right  wing,  reached  the  bridges.  To  haston 
the  passage,  the  horse  of  the  left  column  passed  throngk 
Oudenarde,  and  began  Hkewise  to  appear.  The  fi^ur  bit- 
talions,  who  had  hitherto  guarded  the  bridges,  marched  td 
join  the  advanced  guard,  and  General  Gadogan  seized  lb 
favourable  moment  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Haying  ob- 
served the  insulated  position  of  Pfeffer's  brigade,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  corps  of  cavalry  left  to  protect  him,  he 
advanced  with  twelve  battalions  and  the  cavalry  of  Ranteav. 
Brigadier  Sabine,  at  the  head  of  four  English  battalions,  led 
the  attack.  They  descended  the  hill,  and  forded  the  rivulet 
near  Eyne,  while  the  cavalry  passed  above,  and  turned  the 
rear  of  the  village.  A  sharp  conflict  enfmed,  but  the  enemy 
were  soon  forced,  and  three  entire  battalions,  with  the  briga- 
dier, were  made  prisoners.  The  rest  were  either  killed  or 
intercepted  in  their  flight  near  the  windmill.  Rantsau,  with 
his  eight  squadi-ons  of  Hanoverians  and  the  quarter-masters 
of  the  ai*my,  then  advanced  upon  the  plain  of  Heume,  to 
charge  the  cavalry,  who,  perceiving  the  destmction  of  tlie 
infantry,  endeavoured  to  retire  into  the  enclosures  behind; 
but  before  they  could  effect  their  purpose,  they  were 
overtaken,  routed,  and  driven  across  the  Norken  among  the 
columns  of  their  own  army,  which  were  forming  on  the 
farther  side.  Twelve  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  La  Breteche  was 
made  prisoner.  The  Electoi*al  Prince  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  the  Second,  with  General  Schulembnrg, 
Count  Lusky,  and  several  volunteei-s  of  distinction,  animated 
the  troops  by  charging  at  the  head  of  a  squadron.  Count 
Lusky  was  killed  in  the  struggle,  and  Prince  George  himself 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 

The  French  commanders  were  now  convinced  that  to  retire 
without  a  general  action  was  imj)08sible,  and  many  general 
officers  w^ho  had  thwarted  Vendome,  from  blind  deference  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  now  loudly  clamoured  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  Active  preparations  were  accordingly 
made  by  the  French  conunanders  to  repel  a  general  attack, 
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and  the  anav  drew  up  on  the  high  ground  of  Lede,  Hujsse, 
and  Jiialdegnem,  in  two  lines,  with  a  reserve.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  right,  opposite  Oycke, 
the  left  extended  to  behind  Mullem,  the  front  being  covered 
bj  the  Norken,  and  the  defiles  along  its  banks.  Had  they 
remained  firm  in  this  position,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
federate forces,  after  a  long  march  of  five  leagues,  would 
have  ventured  to  risk  an  attack  that  evening,  and  they  might 
have  retired  in  the  night.  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  clamorous  officers  were  now  as  impatient  to  attack,  as 
th^  were  before  desirous  to  remain  on  tlie  defensive. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  allies  were  not  formed, 
when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  directed  General  Grimaldi  to 
lead  sixteen  squadrons  across  the  Norken,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  reconuoitring  whether  the  riofht  wing  could  ad- 
vance and  occupy  the  space  between  the  two  rivulets  at 
Diepenbeck  and  Chobon.  Grimaldi  came  to  the  brink  of  the 
first  rivulet,  but  made  no  attempt  to  pass ;  for,  observing  the 
Prussian  cavalry  already  formed,  and  the  British  advancing, 
he  fell  back  to  the  small  plain  near  the  mill  of  Royeghem. 
Vendome,  who  disapproved  of  this  movement,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  produce  a  conflict  in  the  very  manner  tlie  allies 
wished  to  engage,  had,  nevertheless,  directed  his  left  to 
advance  at  the  same  moment,  with  a  view  of  bringing  both 
wings  into  action  together.  But  the  Duke  of  Bm-gundy 
again  countermanded  his  order,  under  pretence  that  an  im- 
passable morass  separated  the  two  ai'mies  on  that  side, 
although  Vendome  had  himself  traversed  the  pretended 
swamp  only  an  hour  before.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  remained  in  position,  and  another 
invaluable  hour  was  lost  in  useless  movements. 

Marlborough  observing  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the 
enemy  passing  the  defiles  in  their  front,  and  forming  irregu- 
larly, judged  that  they  intended  to  attack  him  by  the  right. 
He  conjectm*ed  that  they  would  speedily  advance  towards 
the  castle  of  Bevere,  line  the  rivulets  to  Diepenbeck  and 
Herlehem,  and  under  cover  of  this  manoeuvre,  bring  their 
left  into  the  plain  of  Heurne,  where  the  squadrons  of 
Rantzau,  and  some  battalions  of  Cadogan,  were  yet  unsup- 
ported. Two  battalions  of  the  four,  who  had  covered  the 
oridges,  had  been  ah-eady  posted  in  the  hedges  near  Groene- 
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velde,  where  the  first  attack  was  expected.  To  keep  the 
hostile  right  in  check,  they  were  reinforced  bj  the  twelve 
battalions  of  Cadogan,  who  had  partly  occupied  Eyne  aad 
Heiirne.  Marlborough  himself  advanced  by  Heumey  with 
the  Prussian  horse,  and  drew  them  up  in  front  of  tha 
enemy.  While  this  movement  was  in  progress^  the  whole 
first  column  of  the  first  line  of  the  nght  wing,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  British,  formed  rapidly  on  the  height  of 
Bevere. 

At  this  moment  thirty  battalions  of  the  enemy's  rights 
amonfy*  whom  were  the  ^French  and  Swiss  foot-guards,  the 
brigades  du  Roi,  Picardie,  and  Royal  Roussillon,  debouched, 
as  had  been  expected ;  and  after  some  hesitation  attacked 
the  four  battalions  posted  at  Groenevelde,  before  the  oorpi 
of  Cadogan  could  arrive  to  sustain  them.    This  small  foroBi 
however,  disputed  the  edge  of  the  streamlet,  and  maintained 
their  ground  until  the  other  battalions  arrived  on  their  right) 
and    boldly  attacked  the   enemy's  centre.     The  Duke  of 
Arg}'le,  who  led  the  British  infantry,  hastened   also  into 
action  with  twenty  battalions.      His   left  took  post  netf 
Schaerken,  and  his  right  joined  the  infantry  already  engaged 
near    Ruybroek   and    Groenevelde.     A   heavy   conflict  of 
musketry  ensued,  each  battalion  being  engaged  separately  in 
the  fields  and  enclosures  which  border  the  rivulet.     The  re- 
maining part  of  the  enemy's  right,  following  the  directioa 
of  the  corps  engaged,  gradually  prolonged  their  line,  till 
they  outflanked  some  Prussian  infantry  on  the  left  of  the 
British,  and  after  pushing  them  back,  occupied  Barwaen  and 
the  farm  of  Banlancy.     But  Count  Lottum,  with  the  second 
column  of  infantry,  consisting  of  Pmssians  and  Hanoverians, 
had  now  likewise  formed,  and  at  six  o'clock  advanced  in  hie 
turn,  recovered  the  lost  ground,  and  drove  the  enemy  across 
the   livulet.     As  the  lines  extended,  and   the   number  of 
troops  augmented,  partial  conflicts  gradually  increased  into  a 
general  roar  of  musketry,  which  spread  along  the   outer 
])ortion  of  the  semicircle,  formed  by  the  two  rivulets  winding 
near  Schaerken. 

Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
together,  now  separatea.  The  Duke  complimented  the 
Piince  with  the  command  of  the  right,  comprising  the 
British  troops  whose  valour  he  had  often  witnessed  and 
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applauded.  He  foresaw  that  the  stress  of  the  action  would 
lie  in  this  quarter;  and  therefore  ordered  Count  Lottum^  with 
twenty  hattalions  to  prolong  his  right;  and  strengthen  the 
wing  under  Eugene.  The  opening  which  this  movemeDt 
occasioned;  between  the  castle  of  Bevere  and  SchaerkeU; 
was  filled  up  b j  eighteen  battalions,  drawn  from  the  right  of 
the  left  wing;  who  had  just  reached  the  scene  of  action;  and 
formed  across  the  Boser  Gouter.  Thus  nearly  sixty  battalions 
fought  under  EugenC;  while  only  twenty  remained  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  himself;  in  the  centre. 

The  Prince  was  hotly  pressed;  when  the  reinforcement 
arrived;  for  the  corps  of  Gadogan,  occupying  a  kind  of 
focus  in  the  centre  of  the  hostile  position;  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  coverts  and  avenues  near  Herlehem  into  the  plain. 
With  this  accession  of  strength;  EugenO;  however;  again 
advanced  and  broke  the  first  line  of  the  enemy.  General 
Natzmer  took  an  immediate  advantage  of  the  disorder ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  gens-d'armes  and  cuirassiers; 
charged  through  the  second  line  into  the  small  plaiu;  near 
the  chapel  of  Koyes^hem.  But  his  career  was  checked  by 
the  household  squaoronS;  and  his  ranks  swept  away  by  the 
fire  of  musketry  which  flashed  from  every  hedge.  After  losing 
half  his  meu;  and  receiving  himself  several  sabre  and  gun- 
shot woundS;  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty;  by 
leaping  over  a  broad  ditch. 

While  the  action  thus  raged  with  various  success  on  the 
right;  Marlborough,  with  the  Hanoverian  and  Dutch  bat- 
tauonS;  pressed  forward  irom  the  farm  of  Banlancy;  and 
the  hamlet  of  Barwaen.  The  enemy  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground;  and  set  fire  to  some  houses  which  they  could  no 
longer  defend;  but  the  gallant  commander  passed  the 
nearest  rivulet,  and  forced  one  enclosure  after  another;  until 
he  reached  the  hamlet  of  Diepenbeck.  Here  he  encountered 
such  obstinate  resistance;  that  his  troops  were  compelled  to 
pause.  His  quick  eyC;  however;  discovered  that  the  right 
of  the  enemy  extended  only  to  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  hill 
of  Oyeko;  and  that  they  had  quite  neglected  to  occupy  the 
commanding  ground'^aliove.  Of  this  error  he  did  not  jfail  to 
profit.  Goncluding  that  their  right  mi^ht  be  turned  and  cut 
off  firem  the  main  body;  he  requested  Marshal  Overkirk; 
who  had  brought  up  the  rear,  with  nearly  all  the  cavalry  of 
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tlie  lefby  and  twenty  battalions  of  Dutch  and  Danes^  to 
execute  this  bold  and  decisive  manoeuvre. 

The  veteran  hero,  unmindful  of  his  age  and  bodilj  in* 
fiimities,  roused  his  energy,  and  obeyed  with  equal  alacrity 
and  spirit.  The  lost  column  of  infantry  having  reached  its 
ground,  and  deployed  for  battle,  he  directed  General  Week, 
with  the  bngade  of  Dutch  guards,  and  of  Nassau  Wouden* 
burg,  to  force  the  ravines  near  the  castle  of  Bevere.  The 
troops  moved  rapidly  to  the  attack,  and  after  a  vigoroos 
conflict  drove  back  the  enemy  into  the  coppices  which  fringe 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Gtene- 
I'al  Oxenstiem  instantly  followed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty  battalions,  ascended  the  Boser  Gouter,  sustained  by 
the  cavalry  under  Overkirk  and  Count  Tilly,  and  formea 
with  the  left  behind  the  mill  of  Oycke.  Finding  no  enemy 
on  the  summit,  the  whole  ma^s  changed  front  to  the  rights 
and  extended  their  left  towards  De  Eeele»  The  allied  army 
thus  formed  a  vast  semicircle  round  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  only  partially  communicate  with  tiieir 
centre  and  left,  through  the  ravines  and  passes  of  M arolen, 
and  by  the  mill  of  Royeghem. 

This  manoeuvre  being  announced  to  the  Duke,  he  ui^ed 
Marshal  Overkirk  to  make  a  farther  effort  with  his  left,  and 
cut  off  the  remaining  communications  of  the  enemy.  The 
execution  of  this  movement  was  entrusted  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  impetuous  spirit  panted  for  dis- 
tinction. Accompanied  by  General  Oxenstiem,  he  rushed 
with  the  infantry  down  the  height  overlooking  Marolen, 
penetrated  through  the  defiles,  and  forming  in  two  lines, 
was  sustained  by  twelve  squadrons  of  Danes,  under  Count 
Tilly.  Here  they  encountered  a  corps  of  French  gi-enadiers, 
sup])orted  by  the  household  cavalry,  and  covered  by  the 
hedges  which  skirted  the  extremity  of  the  plain.  A  series 
of  volleys  and  charges  ensued,  and  the  enemy  were  evidently 
dismayed  by  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  their  rear. 

The  onset  was  visible  from  the  right  and  centre.  The 
frequent  volleys  of  musketiy  re-echoed  by  the  woods,  and 
heightened  by  the  growing  darkness,  infiised  new  ardour 
into  the  ranks  of  the  allies,  and  equally  damped  the  courage 
of  the  enemy.  Cut  off  from  their  own  army,  the  hostile 
troops  slackened  in  their  resistance,  and  were  at  length 
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broken  and  driven  back  on  each  other.  At  this  moment  tbe 
French  dragoons  made  a  noble  effort  to  favour  the  escape 
of  the  infantry,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  household 
squadrons;  but  their  valour  was  fatal  to  themselves;  for  the 
greater  part  of  seven  regiments  wei*e  either  killed  or  taken, 
and  the  gendarmerie  suffered  no  less  severely  from  the 
charge  of  the  Danes. 

Meanwhile  Marlborough  had  continued  to  gain  ground, 
and  at  length  established  his  line  between  Chobon  and 
Diepenbeck.  -  Yendome  indeed  made  a  peraonal  effoi*t  to 
avert  the  fate  of  the  army  which  was  intrusted  to  his  care, 
by  dismoimtm^  from  his  horae,  and  leading  the  infantry  near 
Mullem,  to  the  rescue  of  their  companions.  But  his 
exertions  were  unavailing.  This  body,  inferior  in  numbers, 
subdued  in  spirit,  masked  by  Eugene,  and  entangled  by  the 
intricacy  of  the  ground,  could  make  no  impression;  while 
the  left  wing  was  thrown  out  of  action  by  the  defiles  and 
rivers  in  their  front,  and  held  in  check  by  the  British  cavalry, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  perfect  order  on  the  plain  of  Heunie. 

In  this  crisis,  darkness  envelof)ed  the  contending  hosts,  and 
the  positions  were  discernible  only  by  the  flashes  of  musketry 
which  rolled  round  the  narrowing  circle  of  the  devoted  army, 
till  tbe  right  of  Eugene  and  the  left  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
approached  the  same  point.  They  mistook  each  other  for 
enemies,  and  their  conflict  might  have  produced  deplorable 
effects  amidst  the  victorious  ranks,  had  not  the  generals 
exerted  themselves  to  put  a  timely  stop  to  the  fire.  About 
nine,  orders  were  given  for  the  troops  to  halt  as  they  stood, 
and  suffer  the  enemy  to  escape,  rather  than  expose  them- 
selves to  mutual  destioiction. 

To  this  order  numbers  of  the  enemy  owed  their  safety. 
Favoured  by  the  obscurity,  the  broken  corps  forced  their  way 
in  tumultuous  crowds,  as  they  were  impelled  by  fear  or 
despair.  Some  thousands  slip])ed  unperceived  through  an 
opening  in  the  allied  lines,  near  the  Castle  of  Bevere,  and 
directed  their  flight  towards  the  French  frontier  ;  others 
endeavoured  to  rejoin  their  left  wing,  in  the  direction  of 
Mullem ;  and  a  considerable  number  wandered  to  the  posts  of 
the  allies,  and  wer&  captured.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumul- 
tuous scene,  Eugene  ordered  several  drummers  to  beat  the 
French  retreat^  and  the  refugee  officers  to  give  the  t^IL^^^^ 
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word  of  the  different  corps,  who  were  knowa  to  be  in  the 
enclosures ;  they  thus  succeeded  in  capturing  crowds  of  fiigi- 
tives  without  resistance. 

When  Vendome  perceived  the  destruction  of  his  right 
wing  inevitable,  he  retired  with  the  infantry,  which  was  still 
posted  on  the  bank  of  the  Norken,  near  MiiUem,  and  joined 
the  left  wing  at  Huysse  and  St.  Denast.  With  his  charac- 
teristic presence  of  mind,  he  proposed  to  the  Duke  of  Bur-* 
gundy,  and  a  crowd  of  panic-struck  generals,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  for  restoring  order  among*  the  troops,  so 
as  to  retire  regularly ;  but  his  representations  were  fruitless. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  his  arguments  could  not  persuade 
the  reason,  or  allay  the  fears  of  the  surrounding  multitude, 
he  consented  to  order  a  retreat.  The  word  was  no  sooner 
given,  than  generals  and  privates,  horse  and  foot,  hurried  in 
the  utmost  disorder  towards  Ghent  He  could  only  persuade 
twenty-five  squadrons  and  some  battalions  to  remain  united, 
and  with  these  he  covered  the  flight  of  the  crowd  in  person. 

The  allies,  meantime,  impatiently  paused  on  the  field ;  but 
dawn  was  no  sooner  visible,  than  Marlborough  detached 
forty  squadrons  from  the  riffht  wing,  under  Generals  Bulow 
and  Lumley,  and  a  corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Meredith,  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

With  the  return  of  day  opened  a  scene  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing nature,  which  gave  scope  to  the  humanity  of  the 
British  general.  Among  several  thousand  corpses,  lay  a 
prodigious  number  of  wounded  of  different  nations,  enveloped 
in  carnage,  and  surrounded  with  the  wreck  of  war.  By  his 
orders,  tne  utmost  exertion  was  instantly  made  to  collect  the 
survivors,  and  to  bestow  on  all,  without  distinction,  the  care 
and  relief  which  circumstances  would  permit.  The  agonies 
of  suffering  nature  were  thus  soothed,  and  many  were 
snatched  from  a  lingering  and  painful  death  to  acknowledge 
the  beneficence,  and  bless  the  name  of  their  conqueror. 

Various  and  contradictory  accounts  have  been  given  of 
the  loss  of  the  two  parties  in  this  memorable  battle.  But  we 
may  estimate  that  of  the  allies  at  about  3,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  no  less  than  4,000 
killed,  2,000  wounded,  and  9,000  prisoners,  including  700 
officers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lord-Treasurer  Godolphin,  Marlborough 
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said  that  the  enemy  were  in  as  strong  a  post  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find ;  hut  that,  knowing  that  a  great  battle  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  good  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the 
common  cause,  he  had  resolved  to  endeavour  bj  all  means 
to  bring  them  to  action.  He  admitted  that  he  had  given 
them  too  great  an  advantage;  but  there  are  moments  when 
the  ablest  commander  must  overstep  his  caution,  or  the  fixed 
rules  of  military  science.* 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  entirely  dissipated  the  confidence 
of  Mai-shal  Vendome,  and  so  cut  up  and  disheartened  the 
French  infantry  that  they  were  not  able  to  fight  again  during 
this  campaign. 

It  was  a  battle  fought  with  muskei«i,  bayonets,  and  sabres. 
Neither  of  the  contending  parties  had  more  than  a  very 
few  pieces  of  light  artillery  on  the  ground,  and  of  these 
few^  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  they  made  no  use. 

*  Archdeacon  Coxe.    "  Memoirs  of  Marlborough." 
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WYNENDALE. 

A.D.  1708.    September  28. 

After  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  the  allies  penetrated  into 
France,  and  laid  siege  to  the  amazingly  strong  and  ably 
defended  fortress  of  Lille.  With  a  skill  which  has  never 
been  surpassed,  an  immense  convoy  of  artillery  stores  and 
ammunition  were  brought  up  from  Brussels  to  the  allied 
camp  without  any  loss.  But  the  siege  was  protmcted,  and 
more  ammunition  must  be  obtained,  or  failure  must  await 
the  whole  enterprise. 

There  was  abuncance  of  powder  and  ball  at  Ostend,  but 
our  troops  there  were  weak,  and  the  French  general,  Count 
de  la  Motte,  with  12,000  men,  stood  between  Ostend  and 
Lille,  in  the  hope  of  caj)turing  any  convoy  that  might  attempt 
to  pass.  Marlborough,  who  continued  in  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, first  detached  two  bodies  of  troops,  consisting  of  twelve 
battalions  of  foot  and  1,500  horse,  under  Generals  Landsberg 
and  Els,  to  protect  the  f)assage  of  the  convoy.  On  learning 
the  movements  of  Count  de  la  Motte,  he,  on  the  l?6th,  sent  a 
new  detachment  of  twelve  battalions,  under  General  Webb, 
to  advance  as  far  as  Tourout,  in  order  to  protect  the  march 
of  the  convoy  from  Cochlaer,  through  the  wood  of  Wynen- 
dale ;  and,  soon  afterwai-ds,  twenty-six  squadrons  and  twelve 
battalions,  under  Cadogan,  marched  to  noghlede,  to  cover 
its  passage  between  Touiout  and  the  camp. 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  convoy  departed  from 
Ostend,  crossed  the  canal  of  Nieuport,  at  Leffinghen,  during 
that  night  and  the  morning,  and  directed  its  course  by  Slype 
and  Moerdyke,  to  defile  through  Cochlaer,  behind  the  wood 
of  Wynendale.  The  moment  it  commenced  its  march  the 
utmost  vigilance   and   activity  were  displayed  by  all  the 
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officers  on  the  line  of  its  passagre.  General  Webb  detached 
1,600  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Brig^adier  Landsberg, 
to  strengthen  the  corps  posted  at  Oudenbur^,  with  orders, 
after  covering*  the  convoy,  to  rejoin  him  at  Toui-out.  This 
force  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Oudenburg 
by  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  horse  under  Cadotran  had 
reached  Hoghlede,  and  Count  Lottum,  with  150  dragoons, 
was  sent  forward  to  explore  the  road  by  which  the  convoy 
was  advancing^  and  join  the  escort.  Approaching  Ichteghem, 
however,  he  discovered  several  French  squadrons,  and 
returned  to  Tourout  to  give  the  alarm. 

On  this  intelligence,  General  Webb  moved  forward  with 
the  infantry,  Count  Lottum,  with  his  small  paity  of  cavalry, 
forming  the  advanced  guard,  with  ordei-s  to  gain  Ichteghem, 
by  the  way  of  Wynendale.  Reaching  Wynendale,  they 
perceived  the  enemy,  through  the  opening  of  the  plain, 
between  a  low  coppice  and  the  wood.  The  qimrter- masters 
and  grenadiers  were  instantly  formed,  and  posted  in  the 
coppice,  while  General  Webb,  with  the  150  hoi-se,  advanced 
to  I'econnoiti^,  and  amuse  the  enemy.  As  fast  as  the  infantry 
arrived  they  were  jx)>tpd  in  order  of  battle,  in  the  opening 
between  the  wood  ol  Wynendale  and  the  coppice  where  the 
quarter-masters  and  the  grenadiers  were  stationed.  Scarcely 
had  six  battalions  formed  befoi-e  the  enemy  commenced  a 
heavy  cannonade;  but  the  small  party  ol  horse  kept  its 
ground  with  such  firmness,  that  General  Webb  had  time  to 
complete  his  dispositions. 

The  troops  formed  two  lines — the  left  wing  extending 
beyond  the  coppice,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  that 
-flank,  and  the  right  resting  on  the  wood  and  castle  of 
Wynendale.  In  the  wood,  on  the  right,  was  the  regiment 
of  Heukelom,  forming  an  ambuscade,  and  another  regiment 
was  thrown  into  the  coppice  on  the  left.  Parties  of  grena- 
diers wei*e  posted  among  the  biushwood  on  each  side,  for 
the  same  y)urpo8e,  with  orders  not  to  discover  themselves  till 
they  could  take  the  assailants  in  flank.  The  regiments 
which  escorted  the  convoy  were  formed  in  a  third  line  as 
they  arrived. 

On  the  first  news  that  the  convoy  had  departed,  Count  de 
la  Motte  advanced  to  Oudenburg,  but  the  post  being  already 
occupied,  he  hastened  by  Ghistel,  to  intercept  it  in  the  defile 
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of  Wynendale.  Finding  himself  anticipated  by  the  allies, 
whom  he  descried  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  he  Ofiened 
a  cannonade^  which  lasted  two  hours.  In  the  interval  he 
formed  liis  troops  in  several  lines,  the  infantry  in  front,  the 
cavalry  in  the  rear;  and,  this  done,  advanced,  in  full  confidence, 
to  overwhelm  a  force  which  did  not  amount  to  one-half  of  bis 
own.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  begun  the  attack,  bat 
approaching  the  allied  lines,  they  were  received  by  such  afiie 
from  the  ambuscade  in  the  wood,  that  their  left  wing  gave 
way  on  the  centre.  The  fire  of  the  opposite  ambuscade  was 
then  opened,  and  soon  threw  their  whole  line  into  coni^sion. 
They,  however,  still  advanced,  and  broke  two  battalions ;  but 
reinforcements  being  drawn  up  from  oiu*  rear,  they  were 
repulsed.  They  made  a  third  attempt,  but  our  fire  in  front 
and  fianks  again  throwing  back  their  wings  on  the  centre, 
they  retired  in  the  utmost  dismay.  Neither  the  threats  nor 
example  of  their  officers  could  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
charge,  but  after  some  distant  and  scattered  volleys,  they 
feebly  relinquished  the  contest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  Major-General  Cadogan 
came  up  with  some  squadrons  of  horse,  and  offered  to  charge 
the  retreating  enemy,  but  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
molest  so  superior  a  force  of  cavalry ;  and  the  commanders 
contented  themselves  with  securing  the  convoy,  which,  during 
the  action,  had  passed  in  rear  of  the  wood,  and  arrived  the 
same  evening  at  Rousselaer.  The  next  da}*  it  reached  Menin, 
where  it  was  welcomed  with  exultation ;  and  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  Marlborough  was  gratified  by  its  passage 
through  the  lines  of  his  camp.*  It  was  an  enormous  train, 
consisting  of  not  fewer  than  700  waggons,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, covering  an  immensely  long  line  of  road.  Its  oppor- 
tune arrival  in  camp  decided  the  siege  of  Lille  in  favour  of 
England  and  her  allies. 

A  French  writer  says — "  De  la  Motte  was  obliged  to  fly 
after  losing  at  least  2,000  men.  It  is  reported  that  the 
French  general  displayed  very  great  personal  valour:  it  is 
not  so  much  arm  as  head  that  is  required  in  a  commander. 
It  is  added  that  he  had  given  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  wood 
and  the  coppices.  If  so,  why  did  he  march  to  the  attack 
before  a  report  was  made  to  him  ?    Without  taking  any  pre* 

•  Coxe, 
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cantiony  without  feeling  the  ground  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  the  road  by  wh^ch  he  must  pass^  he  rushed  madly 
on — ^to  be  surely  beaten."  * 

But  few  troops,  so  weak  in  numbers  as  the  English,  would 
have  kept  their  ground  at  his  first  im|)etiiou9  onset.  Marl- 
borough was  enthusiastic  in  expressing  his  admiration  of  tlie 
oonduct  of  officers  and  men  in  this  afiair.  Generals  Webb 
and  Cadogan,  who  achieved  the  brilliant  victory,  had  always 
done  well,  but  at  Wvnendale  they  surpassed  all  their  former 
exploits.  Like  Wellington,  a  century  later,  Marlborough 
diffused  his  genius  in  the  service,  and  formed  lieutenants 
quite  worthy  of  himself. 

*  Bapin,  Thoyrai  **  Histoire  d'Angleteire.** 
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MALPLAQUET. 

a.  D.  1709.    September  11. 

This  wns  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  last  battle,  and  in 
point  of  numbers  and  hard  fig-hting,  it  was  the  greatest  of 
them  all. 

The  allies  mustered  93,000  men  with  100  pieces  of 
artillery ;  the  French  94,000  men  and  105  guns.  The 
forces  were  thus  all  but  equal;  but  the  enemy  had  an 
immense  advantai^e  in  strong  prepared  lines  and  fortified 
positions.  Aa  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  beaten  so 
many  of  his  generals,  one  after  the  other,  Louis  XIV.  had 
now  sent  Mnrshal  Villars  to  try  his  skill  and  fortune. 

As  the  morning  of  the  eventftil  eleventh  of  September 
began  to  dawn,  a  mist  overspread  the  woods,  and  concealed 
the  armies  from  each  other. 

Jn  the  camp  of  the  allies,  divine  service  was  solemnly  per- 
formed at  three  in  the  morning,  with  the  usual  marks  of 
devotion.  Silence  and  order  reigned  through  all  the  ranks, 
as  they  steadily  marched  from  the  bivouac  to  their  posts. 
Under  cover  of  the  fog,  the  pieces  composing  the  grand 
battery  of  the  centre  were  conveyed  to  the  appointed  spot, 
and  covered  with  an  epaulement,  to  prevent  an  enfilade, 
while  the  Dutch  likewise  moved  foi-ward  their  heavy  guns 
on  the  left. 

The  gi'and  guard  of  the  enemy,  giving  instant  notice  that 
the  allies  were  making  their  dispositions  for  the  attack, 
the  French  soldiers  discontinued  working  at  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  stood  to  their  arms.  The  troo[)s,  on  both  sides, 
though  harassed  by  fatigue,  and  want  of  rest,  manifested  no 
diminution  of  their  usual  spirit,  at  the  approach  of  this  long-- 
expected engagement.    The  French  gave  signal  proofs  of 
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unbounded  confidence  in  their  new  jreneral^  whom  they 
adored,  and  in  whose  abilities  they  connded.  They  resumed 
their  national  ardour,  which  they  testified,  as  he  rode  alon^ 
the  ranks,  by  exclaiming',  **  Vive  le  Roi !  vive  le  Mai-^hai 
de  Villars  !*'  Many  of  the  soldiers,  though  ill  supplied  with 
provisions  for  several  days,  even  thraw  away  their  rations  of 
orend,  in  their  eagerness  to  begin  the  engagement.  At 
seven,  Yillni's  mounted  his  horse,  and  requested  Marshal 
Boufflers  to  a»(ume  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  while 
Le  himself  superintended  the  movements  of  the  left. 

In  the  alh'ed  camp,  the  national  character  of  the  troops 
was  more  sedately  expressed,  by  the  punctuality  of  obedience, 
by  the  stern  irown,  or  contemptuous  sarc&sm ;  and  by  the 
greneral  exclamaition,  in  allusion  to  tlie  French  intrenchments, 
**  that  they  were  again  obliged  to  make  war  upon  moles !" 

The  whole  army  was  in  readiness  to  advance  before  dawn. 
The  commanders-in-chief,  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Deputy  Go^linga,  surveyed  the  execution  of  the 
preparatory  dispositions  in  every  pait  of  the  field. 

The  fo^,  still  lingeiing:  on  the  ground,  [uotracted  the  mo- 
ment of  onset ;  but  at  half-past  seven  the  sun  broke  forth, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  artillery  could  point  with  precision,  the 
fire  o()eiied  on  both  sides,  with  an  animation  and  effect  in- 
dicative of  the  ardour  which  reigned  in  every  bosom.  In 
a  moment,  the  French  household  troops,  in  the  rear  of  the 
lines,  had  several  killed  and  wounded ;  and  tlie  allied  chiefs 
witnessed  similar  effects,  as  they  rode  along  their  own  i-anks, 
although  the  two  armies  were  almost  concealed  from  each 
other  by  the  intrenchments  and  inecpialities  of  the  gi'ound. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  cannonade,  Villars  and  Boufflers 
repaired  to  their  respective  j)ost8 ;  and  the  two  confedei*ate 
generals  also  separated,  Eueene  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  riglit,  and  Marlboroujili  those  of  the  centre  and  left. 
The  attack  commenced  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  against  the 
right  and  centie  of  the  French,  in  two  dense  columns :  the 
first  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  other  under  Count 
Lottum.  Suddenly,  the  Dutch  column  halted,  according  to 
orders,  and  diew  up  in  several  lines  beyond  the  reach  of 
grape ;  while  that  of  Lottum  moved  forward,  regardless  of 
the  fire,  to  the  rear  of  the  principal  allied  battery,  and, 
wheeling  to  the  right,  formed  in  three  lines.    As  these 
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columns  took  their  stations,  Schulembei^  adranced  at  ihlf 
head  of  forty  battalions,  ranged  in  three  unes. 

After  a  short  pause  in  the  cannonade,  the  signal  of  onset 
was  given  at  nine,  by  a  general  volley  from  the  grand  bat- 
tery. Schulemberg  instantly  advanced  along  the  edge  of 
the  wood  of  Sai*t,  direct  upon  the  projecting  point  of  the 
enemy's  left  wing,  while  Lottum  marched  round  the  grand 
battery,  to  attack  the  other  face  of  the  angle ;  and,  as  he 
cleared  the  ground,  Lord  Orkney  deployed  his  fifteen  bat- 
talions to  cover  his  left,  and  iace  the  hostile  centre.  Three 
battalions,  drawn  irom  the  blockading  corps  before  Mods, 
likewise  pressed  forward,  under  the  orders  of  Gauvain, 
and  entered  the  wood  of  Sart  unperceived.  At  this  moment, 
Eugene  came  up  to  the  troops  of  Schulemburg,  and  found 
them  passing  several  streamlets,  and  entering  the  wood. 
They  were  suffered  by  the  enemy  to  approach  within  piRtol- 
shot,  and  then  received  a  volley  which  forced  several  bat- 
talions to  recoil  more  than  two  hundred  yards.  A  iuriotU' 
storm  of  musketry  ensued,  and  the  French  brigade  of 
Oharost,  being  partly  advanced  in  an  abatis,  was  either  driven 
from  its  station,  or  withdrew,  to  avoid  a  flank  attack.  The 
Austrian  battalions  on  our  right,  being  impeded  by  a  morass 
in  front,  made  a  circuitous  movement,  and  fell  in  with  the 
brigade  of  Gauvain.  These  corps,  thus  fortuitously  united, 
began  to  penetrate  into  the  wood,  as  fast  as  the  obstructions 
which  they  encountered  would  permit,  but  they  were  checked 
by  the  troops  of  Charost. 

Scarcely  was  this  attack  begun  before  Marlborough,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  centre,  led  on  in  person  the  troops  of 
Count  Lottum.  At  some  distance  they  were  greeted  by 
volleys  of  musketry  from  the  brigade  Du  Roi,  which  could  not 
shake  the  firmness  of  their  ranks ;  they  passed  some  enclosures^ 
descended  the  hollow  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  waded  through 
the  swamp,  under  a  galling  fire.  Reaching  the  foot  of  the 
intrenchment,  though  disordered  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
approach,  and  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  they  made  the 
most  ftirious  effort  to  ascend  the  breastwork,  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  French  troops,  now  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Villars. 

Meanwhile,  General  Withers  advanced  in  silence  through 
the  woods,  in  the  direction  of  La  Folie^  and  by  this  demon* 
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stration  distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy ;  but  as  yet 
not  a  single  shot  was  fired  on  that  side.  Both  the  first  lines 
of  attack  on  the  right  having  suifered  sererely,  Eugene  and 
Schnlemberg  filled  up  the  intervals,  and  extended  the  flanks 
with  part  of  the  second ;  they  then  advanced  again,  and  dis- 
lodged the  brigade^s  of  La  Reine  and  Gharost,  but  could  not 
force  those  of  Picardie  and  La  Marine,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  of  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Hessians.  Oount 
Iiottum  now  returned  to  the  attack,  while  Marlborough 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  d' Auvergne's  cavalry  to  sustain 
nim.  At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ordered  a  British 
brigade  of  the  second  line  to  extend  the  left,  and  the  whole 
renewed  the  charge.  As  the  attacks  embraced  a  wider  front, 
this  i&esh  brigade  came  opposite  an  opening  in  the  intrench- 
ment ;  but  the  access  was  through  a  marshy  spot,  almost 
impassable.  While  they  were  entangled  in  the  swamp,  the 
active  Ghemerault,  with  twelve  battalions  drawn  from  the 
second  line  of  the  French  left  centre,  passed  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  prepared  to  charge  their  left  flank.  But  Villara, 
who  was  on  the  border  of  the  wood,  remarking  Marlborough, 
with  his  staff,  at  the  head  of  d'Auvergne's  cavalry,  galloped 
forward,  and  stopped  them  at  the  moment  when  their  farther 
advance  would  have  been  fatal.  Free  on  the  flank,  the  lef% 
of  Count  Lottum  then  penetrated  the  intrenchment,  turned 
the  right  of  the  brigade  Du  Roi,  and  forced  the  French 
gradually  back  in  the  wood. 

The  brigades  of  Champagne  and  Picardie,  pressed  by  the 
double  assault  of  Schulemberg  on  one  side,  and  of  Lottum 
on  the  other,  found  a  momentary  asylum  behind  an  abatis ; 
and  the  Royal  Marine,  after  a  vigorous  stand,  was  compelled 
to.  follow  their  example.  The  rest  retired  in  disorder  through 
the  wood,  which  was  so  close  that  the  lines  were  broken 
into  parties,  and  every  tree  was  disputed. 

Meanwhile  the  appointed  half-hour  of  the  first  onset  had 
elapsed,  when  the  JPrince  of  Orange,  impatient  of  delay, 
resolved  to  attack,  although  not  supported  by  the  corps  of 
Withers,  and  without  waiting  the  consent  of  Marshal 
Tilly.* 

*  Marshal  Tilly  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  historians,  and  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  noticed  by  his  officers.  Although  he  commanded 
the  Dutch,  all  the  officers  obeyed  the  young  Prince  of  Oroa^e*    TVv^ 
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In  obedience  to  the  particular  disposition^  issued  the  pre* 
ceding  evening,  the  left  of  the  whole  iront  was  led  bj 
Major-General  Hamilton  and  Brigadier  Douglas,  with  four 
battalions,  among  whom  was  the  Scottish  brigade,  in  four 
line.'^,  with  orders  to  enter  the  wood  and  attack  the  grenadiers, 
who  covered  the  right  liank  of  the  enemy.  JNine  batt-alions, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Generals  Spaar  and  Oxenstiem, 
were  to  advance  against  the  salient  angle  of  the  intrenoh- 
ment  next  the  wood ;  and,  to  the  right  of  these,  six  battalions, 
in  three  lines,  led  by  Lieutenant- Generals  Dohna  and 
Heyden,  were  to  carry  the  battery  on  the  road  to  Mal- 
plaquet.  Generals  Welderen  and  Rank,  with  four  battalions, 
in  two  lines,  received  directions  to  skirt  the  hedges  of  Bleron, 
and  force  the  intrenchment  to  the  right  of  the  battery. 
Beyond  thase,  in  the  inclosures  of  Bleron,  seven  battalions, 
part  of  which  had  been  destined  at  first  to  act  defensively 
under  Major-Generals  Pallant  and  Ammama,  were  now  to 
advance  in  three  lines,  and  attack  the  point  of  the  projecting 
intrenchments,  defended  by  the  brigades  of  Laonois  and 
Alsace. 

The  whole  was  supported  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  with  twenty-one  squadrons,  in  two  lines,  and 
preceded  by  the  cannon  allotted  to  that  corps.  A  few 
squadrons  remained  between  Aulnoit  and  the  farm  of  Niver- 
gies,  to  observe  the  opening-  in  rear  of  the  left.  On  the  word 
to  march  all  were  instantly  in  motion,  led  on  by  the  aspiring 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  the  first  nine  battalions, 
under  a  tremendous  shower  of  grape  and  musketry.  He 
had  moved  only  a  fnw  paces  when  the  brave  ^)xenstiem 
was  killed  by  his  side;  and  several  aides-de-camp,  and 
attendants,  successively  dropped  as  he  advanced.  His  own 
horse  being  killed,  he  rushed  forward  on  foot;  and  as  he 
})assed  the  opening  of  the  great  flanking  battery,  whole 
ranks  were  swept  away ;  yet  he  reached  the  intrenchment,  and, 
waving  his  hat,  in  an  instant  the  breastwork  was  forced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  by  the  Dutch  guards  and  Highlanders. 
But,  before  they  could  deploy,  they  were  driven  hack  from  the 
post  by  an  imj)etuous  charge  from  the  troops  of  the  French  left, 

marKhal  was  a  brave  officer,  the  creature  of  the  party  in  opposition  to 
the  House  of  Nassau,  and  consequently  jealous  of,  if  not  hostile,  to 
tlie  young  prince. 
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who  had  been  rallied  by  Matsbal  Boiifflere.  At  this  moment  the 
corps  under  Dohna  moved  gallantly  against  the  battery  on  the 
road,  penetrated  into  the  embiusures,  and  took  some  colours ; 
but  ere  they  reached  the  front  of  the  breastwork,  were  mowed 
down  by  the  battery  on  their  flank.  A  dreadful  carnage  took 
place  among  all  the  troops  in  this  concerted  attack :  Spaar  lay 
dead  upon  the  field ;  Hamilton  was  carried  off  wounded ;  and 
the  lines,  beginning  to  waver,  recoiled  a  few  paces.  Deriving 
fresh  spirit  from  this  repulse,  the  heroic  Prince  of  Orange 
mounted  another  horse,  and  when  that  was  shot  under  him, 
his  native  energy  was  not  shaken;  he  rallied  the  nearest 
troops,  took  a  standard  from  the  regiment  of  Mey,  and 
marched  on  foot,  almost  alone,  to  the  intrenchment.  He 
planted  the  colours  on  the  bank,  and  called  aloud,  '^  Follow 
me,  my  friends;  here  is  your  post."  Foremost  among  the 
assailants  was  the  heir  of  Athol,  the  gallant  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  followed  by  his  faithful  Higlilandei-s ;  *  he 
sought  honour  in  a  foreign  service,  and  he  died  the  death  of 
heroes.  Lieutenant-General  Week  shared  his  glorious  fate, 
and  the  Swiss  Brigadier  Mey  was  severely  wounded.  Again 
the  onset  was  renewed,  but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  force 
the  enemy ;  for  their  second  line  had  closed  up,  and  the  whole 
breastwork  bristled  with  bayonets  and  blazed  with  fire.  The 
brigade  of  Navarre,  which  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
centre,  was  recalled  ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  disregarding 
the  control  of  their  officers,  opened  the  intrenchment,  and 
made  a  furious  charge.  The  disordered  ranks  of  the  Dutch 
battalions  were  beat  back,  over  heaps  of  slain  companions ; 
they  lost  several  colours,  and  their  advanced  battery  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  this  moment  of  confusion,  though  pursued  by  the  horse 
grenadiers,  whom  Boufflers  had  sent  forward  to  improve  the 
advantage,  they  presented  so  firm  a  front  as  to  awe  their 
assailants,  and  were  supported  b}*^  the  Prince  of  Hesse  and 
his  brave  squadrons.  In  these  attacks  near  2,000  men  were 
killed,  and  the  number  of  wounded  still  greater;  two  bat- 
talions of  Blue  Guards  being  nearly  annihilated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  Baron  Fagel  led  on  the  seven 
battalions,  under  Lieutenant-General  Pallant,  to  storm  the 
projecting  intrenchment,  near  the  farm  of  Bleron,  through 
*  The  regiments  of  Tullibardine  and  Hepbu^l^ 
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the  enclosures  which  covered  the  front.  Notwithstanding  a 
heavy  fire,  they  reached  the  breastwork,  and  drove  the 
brigade  of  Laonois  from  the  parapet,  till,  meeting  with  an 
obstinate  resistance  from  the  veteran  Brigadier  Steckemberg 
and  his  valiant  corps,  they  were  compelled  to  relinqiush  the 
post. 

During  this  unequal  conflict,  Goslinga  had  led  on  the 
troops  with  unexampled  courage,  and,  witnessing  the  danger 
of  his  gallant  countrymen,  galloped  toward  the  right  to 
demand  assistance.  Meeting  Lieutenant- Oeneral  Rantsau, 
who,  with  four  battalions  of  Hanoverians,  was  posted  on  the 
edge  of  the  rivulet,  near  the  wood  of  Tiry,  he  represented  to 
him  the  critical  situation  of  the  Dutch;  and  when  the 
General  stated  his  positive  instructions  not  to  move  without 
orders,  he  extorted,  after  much  importunity,  a  reinforcement 
of  two  battalions. 

While  the  deputy,  not  satisfied  with  this  relief,  hastened 
across  the  field  in  search  of  Marlborough,  the  attack  on  the 
left  was  renewed  with  the  aid  of  this  reinforcement,  and  the 
intrenchment  carried;  but,  mowed  down,  as  before,  by 
grape-shot,  and  charged  by  Steckemberg,  the  assailants  were 
again  repulsed  with  prodigious  loss.  All  the  Hanoverian 
officers,  except  three,  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the 
French  maintained  their  post,  though  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  best  soldiers,  and,  among*  others,  of  their  veteran  chief, 
who  here  closed  his  long  and  honourable  career. 

In  this  anxious  crisis,  Goslinga  met  Marlborough,  who, 
leaving  Lottum  to  continue  his  successful  attack,  was  him- 
self hastening  to  remedy  the  disorder  on  the  left.  As  they 
rode  together  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  per- 
ceived that  Rantzau  with  his  two  battalions  had  attacked  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  quitted  the  intrenchment  to  occupy 
an  advanced  ravine.  He  likewise  remarked  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  Dutch  infantry  reluctantly  measm*ing  back 
their  steps  to  the  first  enclosures,  beyond  the  reach  of  grape 
shot.  He  accordingly  ordered  Rantzau  to  retire  to  his  former 
])ost,  and  not  to  move  again  till  he  should  receive  directions 
from  himself.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  beheld  many  victims 
of  inconsiderate  valour,  and  witnessed  with  equal  concern  and 
admiration,  numbers  of  the  wounded  Dutch  returning  from 
the  hands  of  the  surgeons  to  resume  their  station  in  the 
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.ranks.  Here  he  was  joined  bj  Eugene,  bending  likewise  Lis 
course  to  the  left  with  no  less  solicitude.  While  they  were 
giving  precautionary  orders  to  that  wing,  a  Biitish  officer 
arrived  from  the  right,  to  inform  them  that  the  enemy  were 
attacking  in  turn,  with  great  fury  and  evident  advantage. 

During  this  time  Yillars  had  inefiectually  summonea  rein- 
forcements from  his  right ;  for  Boufflers  was  too  much 
weakened,  even  by  his  successfiil  resistance,  to  detach  a  part 
of  his  infantry.  Thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  drawing 
troops  from  his  own  centre,  he  reluctantly  called  the  Irish 
brigade  and  that  of  Bretagne  to  his  assistance,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  the  brigade  of  La  Sarre.  With  the  aid 
of  these  and  other  reinforcements,  a  fririous  charge  was  made 
into  the  wood  of  Taisniere  upon  the  British  and  Prussians, 
who  recoiled  a  considerable  way  before  the  impetuous  onset 
of  the  Irish.  But  the  nature  of  the  spot  uiK)n  which  they 
fought,  soon  divided  their  ranks  and  retarded  their  progress. 

At  this  moment  the  allied  troops  were  cheered  by  the 
return  of  Marlborough,  who,  on  the  intelligence  of  their 
critical  situation,  ag^n  hastened  to  the  right  of  his  centre,  to 
co-o()erHte  with  the  attack  from  the  army  of  Eugene.  Mean- 
while, Schulemberg,  having  forced  his  way  round  the  marsh, 
pushed  the  enemy  gradually  before  him ;  and  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood,  the  fignt  became  rather  a  multiplicity  of 
skirmishes  and  single  combats,  than  a  regular  engagement ; 
the  sight  of  the  contending  parties  being  impeded  by  a  thick 
foliage,  and  a  dense  smoke. 

The  troops  of  the  right  were  also  animated  by  the  return 
of  Eugene,  who,  as  he  was  rallying  his  men,  and  gallantly 
leading  them  to  the  charge,  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
behina  the  ear.  His  attendants  pressed  him  to  retire  that 
the  wound  might  be  dressed;  but  the  hero  replied,  '*  If  I  am 
fated  to  die  here,  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  dress  the 
wound  ?  If  I  survive,  it  will  be  time  enough  in  the  even- 
ing ;''  and  instantly  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  His 
presence  roused  the  brave  German  battalions,  and  they  re- 
covered the  lost  ground,  pressing  forward  in  great  numbers 
by  a  kind  of  opening*  between  the  woods  of  Sart  and  Tais- 
niere^ along  the  road  to  the  wood  of  Jean  Sart.  His  efforts 
were  now  seconded  by  General  Withers,  from  his  station  at 

*  This  the  French  call  um  e<nUU, 
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La  Folie.  As  soon  as  this  corps  reached  the  debouch^  of  the 
woods  of  Blangies  and  Jean  Sart^  the  squadrons  drew  up  be- 
hind the  hamlet  of  La  Folie,  while  four  battalions  covered  their 
left  flunk  and  secured  the  avenues  on  the  side  of  Sart.  With 
the  remaining  fifteen,  Withers  passed  the  little  rivulet,  crossed 
a  small  coppice,  and  took  post  in  the  hedges  of  La  Folie.  The 
Danish  and  Saxon  squadrons,  who  compo«ied  part  of  his 
corps,  then  advanced,  with  the  intention  of  flanking  the  left 
of  the  position  of  Villars ;  but  only  six  squadrons  had  formed 
when  the  Chevalier  du  Eosel,  at  the  head  of  the  Cftrabineers, 
charged  and  drove  them  back. 

NotwitJjstanding  this  rej)ulse,  it  was  the  progress  of  the 
corps  under  Withers  which  hastened  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  left  out  of  the  wood  of  Taisniere,  and  alarmed 
Villars.  In  the  carnage,  Chemerault  and  Pallavicini  fell; 
and  the  several  brigades,  fluctuating  through  the  marshes 
and  thickest  parts  of  the  wood,  were  mingled  together  in 
considerable  disoider.  Villars  had  hastenea  to  sustain  them 
with  the  Irish  biigades  drawn  from  the  centre,  while  Al- 
bergotti  had  posted  those  of  Charost  and  Du  Roi,  to 
check  Withers,  in  the  nearest  hedges  of  the  farm  of  La 
Folie.  To  their  right  was  the  brigade  of  Champagne,  form- 
ing a  flank  in  the  last  copses,  with  the  left  to  the  mai-shj 
streamlet  which  ])asses  near  the  farm;  in  the  rear  of  Cham- 
pagne the  brigades  of  Gondrin  and  Tourville  drew  up,  and 
behind  them  was  the  cavalry  on  the  plain.  The  regiments  of 
La  Reine  and  Xaintonges  suj)ported  the  brig*ade  Du  Roi, 
and  covered  its  left  flank.  Before  this  disposition  was 
aranged,  Villars  also  formed  a  corps  of  twelve  battalions,  in 
two  lines,  at  fifty  paces  from  the  wood. 

At  this  moment,  Eugene  advanced  at  the  head  of  five 
German  regiments,  and  opened  a  destructive  fire.  They  were 
charged  by  the  French  with  bayonets,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Villars ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  his 
horse  was  shot,  and  a  second  musket-ball  struck  him  above 
the  knee.  Unable  to  move,  he  called  for  a  chair,  that  he 
might  continue  in  the  field,  till,  fainting  from  the  anguish  of 
the  wound,  he  was  carried  senseless  to  Quesnoy.  Notwith- 
standing his  loss,  the  allied  battalions  were  driven  back  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Taisniere,  from  whence  they  did  not 
again  attempt  to  advance. 
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Thus,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  four  faonrs,  the  confede- 
rate forces  only  obtained  possession  of  the  intrenchmentA  and 
roads  on  the  enemy's  left,  but  realized  so  much  of  their  plan 
that,  while  they  compelled  their  opponents  to  employ  almost 
all  their  infantry  on  both  flanks,  they  were  at  hbertv  to 
execute  the  ulterior  object  of  the  disposition^  by  attacking  the 
hostile  centre. 

The  right  of  Marlborough,  forming  the  centre  of  the  allied 
army,  had  coolly  waited  the  proper  moment  of  onset.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  began  to  draw  their  cannon  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  he  ordered  Lord  Orkney  to  make  a  decisive  eflbrt 
upon  the  redans  in  the  centre.  This  pallant  officer,  assisted 
by  Rantzau,  Vink,  and  other  generals,  had  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  as  Lottum  gained  ground ;  and  behind 
him  was  the  Prince  d'Auvergne,  with  thirty  squadrons  of 
Dutch  cavalry  in  two  lines.  In  their  rear  was  the  British 
cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-General  Wood  ;  the  Prussians  and 
Hanoverians,  commanded  by  General  Bulau ;  and  the  whole 
Impeiial  cavalry,  under  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  Count 
de  Vehlen,  stood  formed  in  columns,  ready  to  move  at  the 
first  order.  Lord  Orkney,  advancing  in  one  line,  at  a  single 
onset  took  possession  of  all  the  redans,  overpowering  the 
Bavarian  and  Cologne  guards,  who  were  left  almost  unsup- 
ported, in  consequence  of  the  draughts  from  the  centre  to 
re-inforce  the  left.  The  heavy  battery  of  the  British  centre 
had  likewise  been  brought  forward,  and  turned  against  these 
troops. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  allies  were  masters  of  the  redans, 
the  guns  of  the  central  battery,  which  had  been  directed 
upon  them,  moved  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left,  and  opened 
a  tremendous  cannonade  across  the  rear,  upon  the  lines  of 
hostile  cavalry  drawn  up  along  the  plain.  The  French  horse 
receding,  Rantzjiu,  with  his  two  battalions,  turned  the  left 
flank  of  the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  and  dislodged  them. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  daunted  by 
his  former  repulse,  renewed  the  attack;  and  the  brigades  of 
Laonois  and  Alsace  were  driven  out  of  the  projectina;  in- 
trenchment.  Meanwhile,  the  Prince  d'Auvergne  passed  the 
French  works,  and  began  to  form  his  cavalry. 

The  crisis  of  this  sanguinary  battle  was  now  arrived.  The 
intrepid  d'Auvergne  was  charged  by  the  hostile  cavalry;  and, 
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thoug^h  only  a  part  of  his  front  was  in  line,  he  withstood  the 
shock,  and  repulsed  them.  The  foremost  squadrons  of  the 
enemy  were  dispersed  only  to  make  room  for  nobler  oham- 
pions,  who  advanced  in  gaUant  order — ^the  eay,  the  vain,  yet 
truly  valiant  gendarmerie  of  France,  headed  by  Boufflert. 
The  marshal  had  remained  with  his  wing,  till  he  received  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  the  allies  had  broken  tliron|;»:h  the 
centre.  Ordering  the  household  horse  to  follow,  he  flew  to 
the  spot,  and  found  the  gens-d'armes  ready  to  charge.  After 
a  short  and  cheering  address,  he  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  darted  upon  his  antagonists,  who  werB  extending 
their  lines,  in  proportion  as  they  came  up,  through  tuB 
openings  of  the  redans.  Notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts  of 
the  gallant  d' Auvergne,  the  allied  squadrons  were  driven  back 
to  the  intrenchments;  but  Lord  Orkney,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  post  his  infantry  upon  the  parapets,  poured  in 
a  most  destructive  fire,  which  repulsed  the  gens-d'aimes  in 
their  turn.  Thrice  these  charges  were  repeated,  and  thrice 
the  impetuous  assailants  were  repulsed,  by  the  combined 
fires  of  the  musketry  and  the  cross  batteries  on  the  flanks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  arduous  struggle,  Marlborough  came 
up,  and  led  forward  a  second  line  of  British  and  Prussian 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Bulau  and  Wood.  I'hey  fell 
on  the  discomfited  squadrons,  who  were  attempting  to  with- 
draw, and  would  have  swept  them  from  the  field,  but  for  the 
advance  of  a  formidable  body  of  2,000  men,  consisting  of 
the  gardes  du  corps,  light  horse,  mousquetaires,  and  horee 
grenadiers  of  the  royal  household. 

These  brave  horsemen  had  hastened  from  the  right  to  share 
the  dangers  of  the  centre,  and  were  also  led  to  the  charepe  by 
Marshal  Boufflers.  Their  onset  was  irresistible ;  they  oroke 
through  the  first  and  second  lines,  and  threw  the  third  into  con- 
fusion. But  the  force  of  the  allies  on  this  [)oint  was  now  oppor- 
tunely augmented,  the  whole  of  Eugene's  cavalry  having  fol- 
lowed, at  a  full  gallop,  in  rear  of  Marlborough's  right  win?. 
The  presence  of  this  illustrious  hero  animated  his  troops ;  and, 
by  the  judicious  dispositions  of  the  two  commanders,  the  as- 
sailants were  out-flanked,  and,  being  galled  by  a  cross  fire 
from  the  infantry,  retreated  to  the  plain.  Their  spirit,  how- 
ever, was  not  subdued ;  for  they  still  rallied,  and  renewed  the 
charge  several  times,  though  without  making  any  consider- 
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aUe  impression.  Glowing  with  zeal  to  encounter  an  enemy 
worthy  of  their  yaloar,  the  allied  cayalij  moved  forward 
with  redoubled  ardour,  equal  in  spirit,  but  superior  in  num- 
bers, and  drove  this  intrepid  and  distinguished  body  behind 
the  riTulet  of  Gamp  Perdu. 

Before  this  charge  took  place,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  had 
watched  with  ea^er  impatience  the  proper  moment  to  act. 
Observing  Lord  Orkney's  advance,  and  Itantzau's  manoeuvre 
upon  the  flank  of  the  French  guards,  he  pushed  forward  in 
column,  passed  the  redans,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  took 
the  right  of  the  hostile  infantry  in  nank.  This  daring 
manoeuvre  had  the  desired  effect;  the  enemy  crowded  to 
their  right,  and  were  again  attacked  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  re-occupied  the  intrenohments  with  little 
resistance. 

While  the  Marquis  de  Yaliere  and  his  noble  comrades 
rallied  the  household  troops  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  on 
the  plain,  Boufflers  cast  an  anxious  and  scrutinising  eye 
over  the  field  of  battle.  He  beheld  his  centre  pierced,  bis 
right  dislodged,  the  communication  with  his  left  cut  off,  and 
the  ablest  officers  under  his  command  killed  or  wounded. 
Still,  however,  his  gallant  spirit  was  unwilling  to  recede, 
till  he  received  advice  that  Legal,  who  commanded  the  left, 
was  in  full  retreat  with  his  cavalry,  and  about  fifty  battalions 
under  Puysegur ;  he  therefore  reluctantly  ordered  a  genei*al 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Bavai.  D'Artagnan  *  marched 
off  in  close  columns  through  the  woods ;  Boufflers  crossed 
the  Hon  at  Taisniere  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet ;  Luxem- 
bourg covered  the  rear  with  the  reserve.  Joey  end  the  woods, 
on  the  plain  in  front  of  Bavai,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  re- 
joined, and  after  halting  to  collect  the  stragglers,  and  break 
down  the  bridges,  passed  the  Honeau  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town.  Their  left  withdrew  towards  Quevrain,  and  effected 
their  retreat  with  little  loss,  because  the  allies  were  too  much 

•  This  brave  general,  Pierre  d'Artagnan,  a  veteran  in  the  service  of 
Lonis  XIV.,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  in  the  battle,  and  was 
deservedly  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  Having,  soon  after  this 
engagement,  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Mon- 
tesquiou,  he  is  from  that  time  distinguished  as  Marshal  Montesquieu, 
a  change  of  title  which  has  occasioned  some  confusion  in  military- 
annals. — Dubois,  Diet,  de  la  Noblesse  Fraucaise ;  Art.  Moiitfi&Q^csvi. 
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exhausted  and  reduced;  to  pursue  them  in  force.  They 
passed  the  Honeau  at  Audrignies  and  Queyrain,  where  a 
ori^de  of  their  infantry  was  posted.  In  the  course  of  the 
niglit  they  traversed  the  Ronelle,  and  gradually  re-assemUed 
at  a  camp  hetween  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes.  This  has 
been  justly  considered  as  a  masterly  retreat^  and  was  ap- 
plauded by  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 

The  allied  forces,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  halted  near  the 
field  of  battle  on  the  plain,  stretching  from  Malplaquet 
beyond  Taisniere.  The  engagement  being  so  desperate,  and 
little  quarter  given  on  either  side,  not  more  than  600 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  allies,  except  those  who  were 
left  wounded  on  the  fiela,  and  who  amounted  to  about  three 
thousand.  Few  cannon  or  colours  were  captured,  and  the 
victoiT  was  only  manifested  by  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  the  subsequent  investment  of  Mons. 

The  respective  losses  in  this  desperate  engagement  have 
been,  as  usual,  erroneously  stated.  Yillars,  with  his  wented 
exaggeration,  estimates  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
at  35,000  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  The  official  accounts, 
however,  return,  of  infantry  alone,  5,644  killed,  and  12,706 
wounded  and  missing,  making  a  total  of  18,250;  and 
among  these  286  officers  killed,  762  wounded.  But  when 
we  take  into  account  the  loss  of  the  cavalry,  and  consider 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  French  behind  their  intrench- 
ments,  we  may  conclude  that  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  confederates  did  not  fall  short  of  20,000  men. 

Of  course  the  French  endeavour  to  extenuate  their  loss. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king,  Yillars  limits  it  to  6,000 
men,*  and  the  highest  estimate  by  other  French  writers 
gives  only  8,137  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  but  from 
a  comparison  of  their  own  authorities,  we  may  reasonably 
calculate  theii*  loss  at  not  less  than  14,000  men,  exclusive  of 
desei*ters. 


*  We  quote  this  passage  from  the  valGant  and  sldlfal,  bnt  gas- 
conading marshal :  ^*  Si  Dieu  nous  fait  la  grace  de  perdre  encore  una 
pareiUe  bataille,  votre  majeste  peut  compter  que  ses  ennemis  soni 
detruits :  enfin  comme  me  le  manda  M.  de  Voisin,  ce  qui  avoit  para 
une  bataille  perdue,  devint  une  victoire  glorieuse,  apres  qu'on  en  ent 
connu  les  circonstanees ;  puisque  nous  ne  perdimes  pas  six  mille 
liommes." — Mem.  de  Yillars. 
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By  all  the  accounts,  both  of  themselves  and  their  oppo- 
nents, the  French  displayed  prodigious  gallantry,  and 
Marlborough  himself  allows  that  they  fought  witn  o^reat 
spirit,  and  made  a  most  obstinate  resistance.  Though  we 
cannot  say  with  Villars,  that  "  the  enemy  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  such  another  victory,"  or  with  BoufBers, 
*'  that  the  French  officers  performed  such  wonders  as  even 
surpassed  human  nature,"  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  derogate 
from  their  valour  and  intrepidity.  Nor  ought  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  withhold  a  candia  eulogium  of  the  two  con- 
federate generals,  and  of  the  brave  troops  who  acted  under 
them,  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a  French  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, wntten  soon  after  the  battle.  '^  The  Eugenes  and 
Marlboroughs  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  us  during  that 
day ;  since,  till  then,  they  had  not  met  with  resistance  worthy 
of  them.  They  may  say  with  justice,  that  nothing  can 
stand  before  them ;  and,  indeed,  what  shall  be  able  to  stem 
the  rapid  course  of  these  two  heroes,  if  an  army  of  100,000 
of  the  best  troops,  posted  between  two  woods,  trebly  in- 
trenched, and  performing  their  duty  as  well  as  any  orave 
men  could  do,  were  not  able  to  stop  them  one  day  ?  Will 
you  not,  then,  own  with  me,  that  they  surpass  all  the  heroes 
of  former  ages  ?  "  • 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  fought 
within  an  intrenched  camp,  partially  covered  by  thick 
woods.  Had  the  combat  tAen  place  in  a  fair  and  open  field 
it  would  assuredly  not  have  lasted  one-half  of  the  time, 
nor  have  cost  the  allies  one-fourth  of  their  heavy  loss. 
Entrenchments,  if  steadily  defended,  are  not  to  be  carried 
without  great  sacrifices  in  killed  and  wounded.  Such  an 
attack  resembles  storming  at  a  siege,  where  the  loss  of  the 
assailants  as  compared  with  that  of  the  assailed,  is  generally 
estimated  as  more  than  three  to  one.  Many  of  the  Frencn 
officers  boasted  that,  seeing  how  much  the  allied  forces  were 
reduced,  they  might  have  returned  in  a  day  or  two  and  have 
won  a  battle.     Why  then  did  they  not  retmn  and  try  ? 

*  Archdeacon  Coxe.    Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 
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ALMANZA. 

a.  D,  1707.    Easter  Sunday,  April  25. 

This  battle,  fought  upon  Spanish  ground,  ended  in  one  of 
the  most  memorable  defeats  that  a  British  army  has  erer 
sustained  in  the  field.  Almanza  and  Dettingen  are,  indeed, 
considered,  by  an  eminent  military  writer,  the  only  two 
battles  in  which  an  English  army  has  been  fairly  beaten  from 
its  ground  by  sheer  fighting.* 

Our  native  forces  in  Spain,  during  the  war  of  the  Succes- 
sion, though  always  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  had  scattered 
the  Spanish  troops,  who  took  part  with  the  French,  where- 
over  they  had  met  them ;  ana  they  had  beaten  the  Frenck 
troops  themselves  in  neai'ly  every  encounter.  The  sieges  and 
short  campaigns  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  read  to  this 
day  like  a  romance  of  war.  But  Peterborough,  with  bril- 
liant valour  and  wit,  and  other  high  qualities,  was  not  the 
man  to  carry  an  extensive,  lengthened  contest  to  a  successful 
issue  ;  for  he  was  vainglorious,  impatient,  much  given  to 
intrigue,  and  wofully  wanting  in  discretion.  After  shinino^ 
for  a  season,  like  an  eccentric  meteor,  he  had  disappeared 
from  that  country,  and  had  left  some  noxious  exhalations 
behind  him.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  was  claiming  the  Spanish  succession ;  he 
had  quarrelled  with  all  the  German  ministers  and  generals ; 
and,  in  fact,  with  the  leading  men  of  all  our  allies  in  Spain. 
His  loud  talk,  his  witty  sayings,  and  keen  sarcasm,  had  in- 
disposed the  tninds  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  not  only 
towards  the  foreign  commanders,  with  whose  troops  they 
were  acting,  but  also  towards  Lord  Galway,  and  the  other 
generals,  who  commanded  after  his  own  departure.  Peter- 
borough had  set  them  alldownasasses—as  blunderers-^ who 
♦  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mitchell.    "  Fall  of  Bonaparte." 
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would  be  sure  to  lead  the  allied  army  to  destruction.  When 
the  minds  of  soldiers  are  haunted  by  such  a  belief^  a  catas- 
trophe may  safely  be  anticipated.  Lord  G^way,  moreoyer, 
though  a  brave  man  and  stout  soldier,  bearing  on  his  pei*8on 
the  marks  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  fighting  our 
battles,  had  the  disadvantage  (with  our  soldiery)  of  not  oeing 
a  bom  Englishman.*  He  was  one  of  the  foreign  generals 
brought  over  to  our  country  by  William  III.,  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  English  peerage  for  his  faithful  services  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years ; 
but  older  men  than  he,  with  a  proper  spirit  in  their  troops, 
have  fought  good  battles.  But  one  of  Peterborough's  jokes, 
which  ran  through  the  army,  was,  "  That  men  were  great 
fools  to  fight  at  all  for  two  such  blockheads  as  the  Austrian 
Charles  and  the  Bourbon  Philip." 

In  the  preceding  year  (1706),  Galway,  moving  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  with  his  united  army  of  English  and 
Portuguese,  had  taken  possession  of  Madrid.  But  the  Bour- 
bon prince,  rallying  upon  the  frontier,  and  receiving  great 
reinforcements  from  France,  turned  back  upon  the  Spanish 
capital,  and  compelled  Gal  way  to  evacuate  it.  The  retreat 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  must  have  been  conducted  with 
^reat  skill ;  for,  although  the  French,  in  far  superior  force, 
followed  Galway,  his  army  received  no  damage  from  them. 

It  had  been  resolved,  in  the  preceding  winter,  that  the 
allies  should  unite  all  their  forces  in  the  spring  of  1707, 
and  march  again  to  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Aragon.  But 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  deterred  by  intelligence  of  the 
great  reinforcements  that  had  joined,  or  were  to  join,  his 
rival,  Philip ;  and,  instead  of  remaining  with  the  main  army, 
he  marched  away,  with  some  strong  detachments,  into  Cata- 
lonia, in  order  to  defend  that  province,  which  seemed  really 
and  steadily  attached  to  his  cause,  against  an  attack  whicn 
the  French  threatened  from  the  side  of  Roussillon.  Charles 
proposed  that  Lord  Galway,  with  the  English  and  Dutch 
troops,  and  the  Marquis  Das  Minas,  with  jthe  Portuguese, 

•  His  name  was  Kouvigny.  He  descended  from  a  French  Pro- 
testant family  who  had  heen  driven  from  their  country  hy  the  intoler- 
ance of  Louis  XIV.  In  1705,  when  advancing  into  Spain  with  an 
English  and  P(^uguese  army,  he  had  lost  a  hand  at  the  siege  of 
Bad%jo2. 
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should  dispose  their  forces  so  as  to  cover  the  frontiers  of 
Arag-on  and  Valencia,  remaining  on  the  defensive  till  fresh 
troops  and  supplies  should  arrive  irom  England,  or  from  Italy. 

But  Galway  and  Das  Minas  would  not  act  upon  the  Area- 
duke's  plan — very  probably  they  could  not,  with  safety  to 
themselves,  adopt  it ;  they  were  badly  supplied  in  all  re- 
spects, and  the  frontier  line  allotted  to  them  offered  little  finr 
the  subsistence  of  the  troops.  Tempted  by  the  easy  prey  of 
some  of  the  enemy's  magazines,  they  marched  to  the  mm- 
tiers  of  Castile.  Then  they  turned,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Villena,  in  Valencia.  Before  they  could  make  a 
breach  in  those  walls,  they  were  warned  of  the  approach,  by 
forced  marches,  of  the  redoubtable  nephew  of  Marlborough, 
the  quick- marching,  skilful,  and  hard-fighting  Duke  of 
Berwick. 

[Thus,  in  one  of  our  two  signal  defeats,  the  commander  of 
the  hostile  for«e  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  son  of  an 
English  prince,  who  had  afterwards  worn  the  crown  as 
James  II.] 

Galway  and  Das  Minas  raised  the  siege  of  Villena,  and 
boldly  aavanced  to  meet  Berwick.  They  met  on  the  plain 
of  Almanza,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April  (N.  S.), 
and  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  this  war  was  the 
consequence. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  commanded  by  Gal- 
way and  Das  Minas,  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards ;  they  were  deficient  in  cavalry,  and 
and  what  they  had  was  not  good;  but  the  English  and 
Dutch  infantry  kept  the  battle  undecided  for  six  sanguinary 
hours.  According  to  Berwick's  own  account,  his  horse  were 
repeatedly  repulsed  by  those  steady  columns  of  foot — charge 
after  charge  was  ineffectual,  and,  even  when  the  French  and 
Spaniards  seemed  victorious  on  both  wings,  their  centre  was 
cut  through  and  broken,  and  the  main  body  of  their  infantnr 
completely  beaten.  But  in  the  end  victory  remained  wim 
Berwick ;  Galway  and  Das  Minas  were  both  wounded,  5,000 
of  their  men  were  killed,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  their  little  army,  to  escape 
starvation,  surrendered.  The  victory  of  Almanza  was,  indeed, 
complete.  Without  any  force  to  oppose  him,  and  with  fresh 
reinforcements,  brought  up  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Berwick 
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entered  Valencia,  and  took  a  number  of  towns ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  went  to  lay  siege  to  Saragossa,  which  city, 
after  a  strange  exhibition  of  superstition,  surrendered  to  his 
royal  highness  without  firin?  a  shot. 

At  ^manza  the  English  and  the  Dutch  had  all  the 
£ghting:  badly  disciplined,  and  badly  fed,  their  aUies,  the 
Portuguese,  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  really  counted 
for  little  or  nothing;'.  The  disparity  of  force  was  therefore 
immense,  and  no  honour  was  lost  in  losing  such  a  battle. 
Old  Galway  headed  a  bold  charge  made  by  the  English 
dragoons,  and  displayed  the  skill  of  a  general,  as  well  as  the 
unflinching  valour  of  a  veteran  soldier.  The  reader  may 
conceive  what  sort  of  a  general  was  Das  Minas,  when  he  is 
told  that  the  Portuguese  don  had  taken  his  mistress  into  the 
field  with  him.* 

"  The  English,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  certainly  fought 
like  lions,  and  perfectly  maintained  their  reputation  for 
bravery*  They  might  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying, 
that  they  were  commanded  by  a  Frenchman,  and  beaten  by 
an  Englishman." 

We  learn  from  a  letter,  written  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, that  most  of  our  English  cavalry  consisted  of  raw 
recruits.  The  Duke  was  indignant  at  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  Galway  by  the  Opposition  party  in  Parliament,  and 
by  others  at  home.  **It  is  somewhat  strange,"  said  he, 
"  that  generals,  who  have  acted  to  the  best  of  their  under- 
standing, and  have  lost  their  limbs  in  the  Service,  should 
be  examined  like  common  criminals,  about  insignificant 
things."! 

*  This  woman,  dressed  en  Amazone,  was  killed  at  his  side. 

At  the  second  charge  made  hy  the  enemy,  all  the  Portuguese  cavalry 
ran  away.  One  Portuguese  regiment  of  infantry  is,  however,  said  to 
have  behaved  nobly,  the  men  submitting  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  their 
ranks  rather  than  surrender. 

+  Pictorial  History  of  England.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Bapin  Thoyras,  Marlborough  Letters  and  Dispatches. 
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DETTINGEN. 

A.  D.  1743.    Jiine27,  N.S. 

The  two  great  battles  fought  on  the  Continent  during  the 
reign  of  George  II. — Dettingen  and  Fontenoj — though  not 
very  creditable  to  those  who  commanded  our  forces  in  the 
field,  were  highly  honourable  to  the  troops.  Both  of  them 
proved  that  the  men  only  wanted  a  Marlborough  to  lead 
them^  and  that  our  soldiers  had  in  no  way  degenerated 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  they  had  marched  from 
one  decisive  victory  to  another. 

In  1743,  Louis  XV.  sent  the  Buke  de  Noailles  into  Ger- 
many to  reinforce  Marshal  de  Broglie,  who  was  advancing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  then  threatened  by  a 
united  army  of  English,  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  Austrians. 
When  the  French  commanders  joined  their  forces  they  had 
from  60,000  to  60,000  men.  The  supreme  command  of  the 
confederates  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  had 
fought  with  bravery  and  distinction  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  but  who  had  grown  aged  since  the  days  of 
Ramilies  and  Oudenarde. 

Being  far  outnumbered.  Stair  retreated  before  the  French, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  communications  with  other 
Austrian  forces,  and  of  obtaining  some  good  corps  from 
Hanover.  Noailles  followed  him  so  closely,  and  so  com- 
pletely out-manoeuvred  him,  that  he  out  him  off  from  his 
magazines  at  Hanau,  and  left  him  almost  wholly  without 
bread  for  his  men  or  forage  for  his  horses. 

To  render  still  worse  the  condition  of  Lord  Stair,  the 
Duke  d'Aremberg,  who  commanded  some  of  the  allied 
troops,  disagreed  with  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  done ;  and 
the  French,  after  depriving  them  of  the  resouices  collected 
at  Hanau,  succeeded  in  intercepting  their  communications 
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with  Franconia,  whence  they  might  have  derived  sufficient 
supplies  of  provisions.  Affairs  were  in  this  critical  state — 
the  English  and  their  allies  heing  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
valley  that  runs  along  the  riv^  Maine  from  the  town  of 
AschafPenburg  to  the  large  village  of  Dettingen — when 
King  Greorge  II.,  with  his  son  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Lord  Carteret  arrived  at  head  quarters  from  Hanover.  The 
force  of  the  allies  was  reduced  to  37,000  men,  and  these 
were  put  upon  half  rations,  while  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
were  starving ;  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  that  were  to 
join  them  had  marched  upon  Hanover,  and  there  remained 
cut  off  from  the  main  army,  and  in  great  danger  of  star- 
Tation'. 

Still,  however,  the  soldiers  were  frill  of  heart,  and  George 
II.  who,  in  his  young  days  had  seen  hot  service  under 
Marlborough,  was  remarkable,  at  least,  for  his  personal 
bravery.  After  holding  several  councils  of  war,  the  king 
resolved  to  get  out  of  that  narrow  valley  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
force  his  way  to  Hanau  and  its  well  stocked  magazines. 
According  to  a  French  authority,  if  he  had  stayed  only  two 
days  longer  in  that  position,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  horses  from  want  of  forage. 

But  King  George  was  watched  by  a  far  superior  force, 
and  by  a  general  who  was  exceedingly  quick  -  sighted. 
Noailles,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  allies  in  movement,  altered 
his  dispositions  so  as  to  point  on  the  flank,  and  also  on  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  and  he  aetached  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de 
Grammont,  with  23,000  men,  to  secure  the  defile  of  Dettin- 
gen. He  also  threw  up  batteries  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
rirer  Maine,  having  previously  thrown  two  bridges  across 
that  river,  which  served  for  the  advance  of  de  Grammont, 
and  kept  open  the  communication  between  him  and  his  uncle. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  June  that  the  allies  marched  towai^ls 
Dettingen  in  two  columns.  George  commanded  in  person 
in  the  rear,  which  he  considered  thejpost  of  danger,  being  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  movement  of  the  Duke  de  Grammont ;  nor 
did  he  find  out  his  mistake  till  he  saw  the  heads  of  his 
columns  suddenly  halting,  and  his  advanced  posts  running 
back  from  the  defile  of  Dettingen.  The  French  now  showed 
themselves  in  great  force  in  that  pass.  George  instantly 
rode  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  the  real  post  of  danger^  and 
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made  his  arrangements  for  the  battle^  placing  his  inikntrj  in 
jfront  and  the  cavahy  behind  them.  He  was  by  this  time 
completely  shut  up  in  the  valley,  for  a  French  division  of 
12,000  men  had  pushed  into  Aschaffenburg,  in  his  rear, 
and  his  flank  was  now  exposed  to  the  French  batteries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Maine.  Nothing  was  left  but  to 
surrender,  or  cut  his  way  through  the  defile,  which  was  fully 
occupied  by  Grammont,  and  covered  in  front  by  a  morass 
and  a  small  rivulet. 

But  the  rashness  of  Grammont  relieved  King  George  from 
this  jeopardy ;  while  his  uncle,  Noailles,  who  had  given  him 
strict  orders  not  to  move,  was  bringing  up  other  divisions, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Maine,  to  make  the  pass  of 
Dettingen  still  more  terrible,  Grammont  rushed  from  the 
village  in  the  ravine,  crossed  the  rivulet,  deployed  in  the 
plain,  and  engaged  the  allies  in  front.  As  the  French  ap- 
proached with  a  tremendous  noise,  George's  horse  took  fri^ht^ 
and,  with  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  nearly  earned  his  Majesty  mto 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  A  lucky  hand  stopped  him  in  time. 
Then,  dismounting,  the  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
British  and  Hanoverian  infantry,  flourishing  his  sword,  and 
addressing  a  few  encouraging  words  to  his  men — "Now,  my 
boys,  now !  for  the  honour  of  England !  Fire !  Behave 
bravely,  and  the  French  will  soon  run  !'*  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  also  in  front,  on  the  left  wing,  and  behaved  as 
staunchly  as  his  Father.  At  the  first  onset  Grammont  and 
his  impetuous  cavalry  threw  the  allies  into  some  confusion; 
but  the  steady  foot  soon  rallied,  and,  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  French  batteries  across  the  Maine  suspended  their  larey 
which  they  could  not  continue  without  striking  their  country- 
men as  well  as  their  enemies,  for  they  were  mixed. 

George  in  person  formed  his  infantry  into  one  dense  column, 
and  charged  with  them  till  they  broke  de  Grammont's 
squadrons,  and  pushed  both  horse  and  foot  before  them. 
Noailles,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  beheld  the  fatal 
mistake  of  his  ne|)hew,  and  tried  to  redeem  it ;  but,  before  he 
could  get  to  Dettingen,  the  afiair  was  decided,  and  Gram- 
mont's men  were  in  headlong  retreat,  and  so  panic-struck 
that  he  could  not  rally  them-  The  French  made  for  the 
bridges  across  the  Maine ;  the  EngHsh  pursued  them  with 
sabre  and  bayonet  in  their  loins ;   multitudes  were  killed 
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before  they  could  reach  the  bridges ;  others^  in  their  mad 
speedy  rushed  into  the  river,  or  fell  over  the  choked-up 
bridges  and  were  drowned;  others,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
tried  to  escape  by  running  up  the  hills  on  tne  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  and  were  for  the  most  part  taken  prisoners  with- 
out a  blow.  Altogether,  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  about  2,000  men,  including  many  officers 
of  rank.  Generals  Olayton  and  Monroy  were  killed;  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  General  Huske,  and  others  were  wounded. 
The  king,  who  had  exposed  his  person  as  much  as  any  of 
them,  was  not  touched.  This  much-famed  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen  lasted  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  George 
remained  on  the  ground  till  dark  at  night.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  though  wounded  in  the  leg,  had  refused  to  quit 
the  field.  Both  father  and  son  displayed  the  greatest  per- 
sonal bravery ;  but,  as  for  generalship,  there  was  none  in  the 
allied  army.  The  great  merit  rested  with  the  unflinching 
infantry  of  England,  and  the  steady  Hanoverian  foot.  Not 
long  after,  Voltaire  met  the  Earl  of  Stair  at  the  Hague, 
and  coolly  asked  his  lordship  what  he  thought  of  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  "  I  think,"  said  the  Scottish  nobleman, 
**  that  the  French  made  one  great  mistake,  and  the  English 
two;  yours  was,  not  standing  still;  our  first,  entangling  our- 
selves in  a  most  dangerous  position,  our  second,  failing  to 
pursue  our  victory." 

But  when  the  battle  was  over,  the  allies  were  still  without 
victuals.  The  road  to  the  well-furnished  magazines  of 
Hanau  was  now  opened,  and  thither  they  marched,  after  a 
short  rest,  leaving  most  of  their  wounded  behind  them  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  the  mercy  of  the  French.  To  his  honour, 
Marshal  Noailles  treated  these  unfortunate  men  in  a  most 
humane  manner ;  but  the  leaving  the  wounded  behind  has 
continued  to  be  severely  censured.  Lord  Stair,  though 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  proposed  that  instead  of  going  to 
Hanau,  the  army  should  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  provisions 
were  indispensable,  and,  though  Grammont  had  been  so 
thoroughly  defeated,  nearly  one  half  of  the  French  ai-my  had 
not  been  engaged  at  all,  and  the  junction  of  such  as  might 
rally  on  the  retreat  with  those  who  had  not  fought  and  were 
fresh  for  action  would  still  have  presented  a  force  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  allies.    There  remains,  however,  to  be  con- 
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8idered  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  panic,  on  the  obe  side, 
and  of  a  closely  pui'sued  advantage  on  the  other ;  bnt,  as 
some  time  was  lost  in  deliberation,  and  as  the  stomach  argu- 
ments were  so  strong,  it  was  generally  considered  that  King 
George  did  well  in  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  brave  old 
Scotch  lord.* 

Without  any  other  battle  on  the  part  of  the  King,  Noailles 
was  soon  obliged  to  burn  his  magazines,  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
and  to  return,  in  a  lamentable  condition,  to  his  own  country. 
The  campaign  was  much  more  criticised  in  England  than  it 
was  abroad.  The  French  certainly  were  very  far  from 
laughing  at  the  condensed  charge  of  our  half-famished  in- 
&ntry :  their  veteran  officers  said  that  the  qualities  of  our 
troops  were  unchanged ;  that  these  were  the  same  men  who 
had  fought  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rouffh  and  Prince  Eugene. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  is  noticeable  as  having  been  the 
last  battle  in  which  a  crowned  king  of  England  ever  com- 
manded, or  took  the  field.  There  had  also  been  a  very  long 
interval,  during  which  none  of  our  kings   had  served  in 

?erson,  with  an  army  on  the  continent ;  the  unhappy  Charles 
.  having  fought  only  in  England,  and  against  his  own 
subjects.  William  III.  had,  however,  fought  in  several 
battles,  and  commanded  in  sevei'al  sieges,  after  his  accession. 
Thus  (with  the  exception  of  William),  before  the  s^pear- 
ance  of  George  II.  at  Dettingen,  Henry  VIII.,  who  figured 
at  the  melodramatic  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  was  the  last  English 
crowned  king  that  had  fought  a  battle  on  the  Continent. 

»  Pictorial  History  of  England.  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin's 
History.  Milner's  Journal  of  Marches  and  Battles.  Military  History 
of  Great  Britain. 
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FONTENOY. 

A.  D.  1745.    M^11,H.  S. 

George  II.  remained  at  home,  intnistin^  the  command  of 
our  troops  on  the  Continent  to  his  son^  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  manfully  conducted  himself  at  Dettinffen, 
and  who,  shortly  after  the  present  affair,  commanded  at 
Gulloden. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1746,  a  French  army  of  76,000 
men  were  collected  in  Flanders  by  Louis  XV.,  who  was 
intent  on  carrying*  out  the  conquest  and  aggrandizement 
schemes  of  his  predecessor  on  the  throne,  and  grandfather, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  had  been,  in  good  part,  rescued  from  the 
effects  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  glorious  victories  by 
English  factions,  court  intrigue,  and  the  dishonourable  peace 
of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  1714.  The  French  army  was 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe,  a  natural  son  of 
Augustus,  who  had  been  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.  The  marshal  was  an  enthusiastic  soldier,  and,  as  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  had  joined  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  during 
that  great  man's  wars  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  French  fron- 
tiers :  his  morals  were  very  questionable,  but  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  as  to  his  bravery,  activity,  energy,  and  military 
genius.  From  this  period,  down  to  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  there  was  no  leader  of  a  French  army 
whose  name  now  stands  so  high  as  that  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
The  little  he  wrote  on  military  affairs  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  high  military  genius.  To  this  distinction  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  appears  to  have  not  the  slightest  claim. 
His  royal  highness,  according  to  established  rules  of  war, 
could  bravely  lead  brave  men ;  but  there  his  qualifications  as 
a  general  began  and  ended.  Still,  with  such  troops  as  he 
had,  he  woulanever  have  known  defeat,  even  at  the  hands  q£ 
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Marshal  Saxe^  if  he  had  not  been  basely  abandoned  by  some 
of  his  allies. 

In  the  be^nning*  of  May,  Saxe  inarched  suddenly  upon 
Toumay,  and  invested  that  place.  England  had  fiimished 
all  the  troops  she  had  promised  the  confederates,  and  bad 
about  28,000  brave  men  under  arms,  on  the  old  battle-field 
of  Europe.  But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  sending  50,000,  and 
keeping  10,000  in  garrison  at  Touraay,  had  scarcely  sent 
23,000  ;  and  the  Austrians,  who  had  promised  great  things, 
mustered  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  squadrons  of  horse.  If 
the  Austrian  Government,  in  keeping  away  troops,  had  only 
kept  away  their  old  marshal,  Konigsegg,  the  campaign  would 
have  gone  better.  This  pedantic,  obstinate  chief  despised  the 
comparative  youth  of  Cumberland,  and  had  always  a  will,  of 
his  own,  which  was  not  the  will  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Moreover,  his  royal  highness  was  hampered  and  thwarted 
by  the  iHitch  general,  Prince  WaldecK,.  and  by  the  field 
deputies  of  the  States  General — those  dead-wei«hts  in  wa»y 
who  had  pressed  like  incubi  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  had  repeatedly  deranged  the  most  skilful  combinations 
of  that  great  warrior. 

At  the  earnest  instances  of  Prince  Waldeck  and  the  States 
General,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  moved,  with  his  inferior 
forces,  to  relieve  Toumay,  which,  had  the  Dutch  kept  their 
engagements,  ought  to  have  been  quite  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself.  Having  come  to  this  resolution  of  relievinfir 
Tournay,  the  allied  forces  ought  to  have  been  quick  and 
sudden  in  their  movements ;  but  they  lost  time,  they  went 
at  parade  ])ace,  and,  when  they  got  near  the  destined  point,, 
they  found  that  Saxe  was  before  them,  and  well  prepared  for 
battle.  That  skilful  general,  leaving  5,000  of  his  infantry  to 
block  up  the  fortress,  had  moved  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
of  60,000  horse  and  foot  to  an  excellent  position  between 
Tournay  and  Fontenoy,  and  had  had  time  to  occupy  and 
strengthen  Fontenoy  with  various  works.  And  while  ne  had 
been  lying  there,  Louis  XV.  and  the  Dauphin  had  arrived 
post  from  Paris,  and  joined  him,  to  the  great  joy  and  en- 
couragement of  the  French  army. 

When  the  allies  came  up,  they  found  the  French  encamped 
on  the  gentle  heights  which  rise  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheld,  with  that  liver  and  the  village  of  Antoine  on  their 
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right,  Fontenoj  and  a  narrow  yallej  in  their  front,  and  a 
small  wood  on  their  left.  As  at  Dettingen,  the  French  had 
a  iree  passage  across  the  river  hy  means  of  a  bridge ;  and 
this  bridge  was  defended  by  a  Ute  de  pont  and  by  a  strong 
body  of  reserve.  Fontenoy  and  Antoine  wei*e  fortified  and 
well  garrisoned ;  strong  redoubts  wei*e  thrown  up  between 
these  two  villages,  and  there  were  abbatis  on  tne  left,  in 
iront  of  the  wood.  This  sight  was  formidable,  but  it  did 
not  deter  Cumberland  and  the  allied  troops.  Driving  in  the 
French  picquets  and  outposts,  they  pressed  on  in  gallant 
fltyle.  But  night  fell,  operations  were  suspended,  and  the 
troops  lay  under  dieir  arms  till  the  following  morning,  the 
11th  of  May. 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  brisk  cannonade 
began  on  both  sides,  the  French  batteries  having  triple  our 
weight  of  metal.  Before  six  the  two  armies  were  closely 
engaged. 

With  the  English  and  Hanoverians  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land advanced  against  the  left  of  the  French,  detaching 
General  Ingoldsby  to  clear  the  wood  there  and  cairy  a  re- 
doubt a  little  beyond  the  wood.  Ingoldsby  did  his  duty  ill ; 
coming  up  to  the  wood  he  found  it  partially  occupied  by 
some  detachments  of  sharp-shooters,  whom  he  mistook  for 
an  entire  French  division ;  and,  after  hesitating  and  losing 
precious  time,  he  rode  back  to  his  royal  highness  to  ask 
f(Mr  fresh  instructions.  This  was  a  very  sad  blunder ;  but  on 
the  other  side  Prince  Waldeck  and  the  Dutch,  who  had 
moved  against  the  French  right  to  attack  Fontenoy  and 
Antoine,  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  cowardice ;  for,  after 
failing  in  their  first  assault,  and  suffering  a  little  from  the 
enemy*s  batteries,  they  gave  ground,  and  remained  little 
more  than  spectators  of  the  rest  of  the  fight.  A  regiment 
of  brave  Highlandei*s  was  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment to  support  the  Dutch;  and  we  have  the  account  of 
what  followed  from  the  pen  of  two  officers  of  that  gallant 
corj)s.  One  of  these  officers  says — "  We  were  to  support 
the  Dutch,  who,  in  their  usual  way,  were  very  dilatory.  We, 
the  Highlanders  got  within  musket-shot  of  the  batteries  at 
Fontenoy,  where  we  received  three  full  fires  from  batteries 
and  small  arms,  which  killed  us  forty  men  and  one  ensign. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  skulk  behind  houses  and  hed^oa 
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for  about  an  hour  and  a  hal^  waiting  for  the  Dutch,  who, 
when  they  came  up,  behaved  but  so  so.  Our  regiment  being 
in  some  aisorder,  I  wanted  to  draw  them  up  in  the  rear  of 
the  Dutch,  which  their  general  would  scarce  allow  of;  but 
at  last  I  did  it,  and  soon  marched  them  again  to  the  front. 
In  half  an  hour  after  this  the  Dutch  quite  o^ave  way,  and 
Sir  Robei-t  Munro  thought  proper  we  should  retire;  for  we 
had  then  the  whole  of  tne  batteries  from  the  enemy's 
ground  playing  upon  us,  and  5,000  foot  ready  to  fall  upon  us. 
We  retired;  but  before  we  had  marched  fifty  yards  we  had 
orders  to  retuiTi  to  the  attack ;  which  we  did ;  and,  in 
about  ten  minutes  after,  had  orders  to  march  directly  with 
all  expedition,  to  assist  the  Hanoverians,  who  had  got  by 
this  time  well  advanced  upon  the  batteries  on  the  left."  * 

The  other  Highland  officer  says  that  the  Dutch  very  con- 
fidently undertook  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Fontenoy 
early  in  the  morning ;  but,  not  having  rightly  reconnoitered 
it,  found,  to  their  surprise,  a  fosse  round  it,  and  that  the 
French,  by  cutting  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  letting  them 
fall  in,  had  raised  so  many  cannon  upon  the  rubbish  as  made 
the  place  impregnable."  * 

To  increase  the  shame,  Appius,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Hesse-Homburghers  in  the  pay  of  the  States  General, 
galloped  away  with  most  of  his  men  to  the  town  of  Ath, 
and  thence  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  government  to  in- 
foitn  them  that  the  allied  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  In 
more  than  one  quarter  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  of 
ti'eachery  as  well  as  of  cowardice. 

Still,  however,  Cumberland,  with  his  brave  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  persevered  in  his  attack  on  the  left. 
Leaving  the  cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  dragging  some  pieces 
of  artillery  with  the  strength  of  their  own  muscular  arms, 
the  foot  crossed  a  ravine,  and  advanced  full  in  front  of  the 
wood,  the  batteries,  and  the  abbatis,  and  of  the  best  part 
of  the  enemy's  army,  for  Saxe  had  been  allowed  time  and 
opportunity  to  gather  strength  from  his  right  wing.  The 
combat  soon  became  close,  and  was  terrific :  our  men  were 

*  Culloden  Papers.  Letter  from  Colonel  John  Munro  to  the  Lord 
President  Forbes. 

+  Calloden  Papers.  Letter  from  Lieutenant  John  Forbes  to  Captain 
Hugh  Forbes. 
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killed  in  heaps  bj  the  enemy's  artillery ;  hut  still  they  went 
closer^  sweeping  away  the  French  foot  and  the  sturdy  Swiss 
guard,  and  giving  back  death  for  death.  The  Duke  de 
Grammont,  who  had  lost  the  day  at  Dettingen,  was  killed 
early  in  the  day,  and  many  French  officers  better  than  he 
bit  the  dust. 

When  the  British  and  Hanoverians  finally  carried  the 
Fk*ench  position  on  the  left,  and  looked  with  the  eyes  of  con- 
querors to  the  right,  they  could  see  nothing  of  their  allies  the 
I)utch ;  and  they  were  soon  cliarged  where  they  stood  by 
masses  of  the  French  cavalry.  But  charge  after  charge  was 
wasted  upon  them,  and,  instead  of  retreating,  they  passed  on 
in  the  view  of  cutting  the  enemy  off  from  their  bridge  across 
the  Scheldt.  "  If^'  says  Voltaire,  "  the  Dutch  had  moved 
at  this  moment,  and  joined  the  Bi-itish,  there  would  have 
been  no  resource,  nay,  no  retreat  for  the  French  army,  nor, 
in  all  probability,  for  the  king  and  his  son."  Louis,  in  fact, 
had  been  advised  to  seek  safety  in  flight;  but  either  because 
he  thought  flying  more  dangerous  than  staying  where  he 
was,  or  from  some  nobler  motive,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field, 
though  repeatedly  urged  to  it  by  Marshal  Saxe,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  actually  preparing  to  retreat  himself 

Old  Konigsegg  congratulated  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as 
a  conqueror — but  his  compliments  were  premature.  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  who  could  not  at  first  credit  the  fact,  or  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  now  clearly  saw  that  Waldeck 
and  the  Dutch  were  determined  to  keep  aloof,  and  leave  the 
English  and  the  Hanoverians  to  their  fate :  and  thus,  calling 
away  all  the  French  troops  that  had  held  Fontenoy  and  An- 
toine,  laying  bare  the  right  of  his  position  (which  ought  to 
have  been  instantly  occupied  by  our  scandalous  allies,  but 
was  not),  bringing  up  the  household  troops,  and  the  entire 
body  of  his  reserve,  ne  tried  to  crush  Cumberland  by  a  last 
desperate  effort.  The  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  France 
were  the  foremost  and  most  furious  of  all  that  fell  upon 
the  English.  From  the  necessity  of  the  ground  they  now 
occupied,  which  was  hollow  and  narrow,  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  foot  were  huddled  together  in  compact  masses. 
Saxe,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Drought  four 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  to  play  upon  them  in  this  condition ; 
and  while  the  cannon  roared  and  inflicted  death  in  the  €cq»\^> 
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they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  fresh  troops,  both  foot  and 
horse.  Meanwhile  our  own  cavahry  did  little  or  nothing. 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  account  for  this  inaotinty 
by  the  roughness  of  the  ground ;  but  surely  English  horses 
could  go  where  the  French  horses  could ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that,  as  usual,  our  cavalry  was  far  inferior  to  our  in- 
fantry. But  this  matchless  force  was  at  last  compelled  to  g^ve 
way,  and  to  fall  back,  which  they  did,  for  some  time,  slowly 
and  with  their  faces  to  their  foes.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  the  last  in  the  retreat :  he  called  upon  the  men  to  remem- 
ber Blenheim  and  Ramilies,  and  he  threatened  to  shoot  one 
of  his  officers  whom  he  saw  running.  Thus  retreating,  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  infantry  came  to  their  horse,  wli9 
then  presented  a  front  to  the  French,  and  checked  their  pur- 
suit. They  were  joined  by  the  Dutch  faineans ;  and  then 
they  all  hastened  together  oackto  the  sheltering  walls  of  AUl 
If  the  English  soldiers  had  had  their  will,  and  no  enemj  in 
their  rear,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  prevent,  that  even- 
ing, a  new  kind  of  combat,  for  their  Airy  against  the  Dutek 
amounted  almost  to  madness. 

In  this  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  British  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  more  than  4,000  men,  and  the  Hanoverians  nearly 
2,000;  they  left  behind  them  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
but  no  standards,  and  scarcely  any  prisoners  except  the 
wounded.  The  French,  on  their  part,  owned  to  a  loss  of 
7,000  men.  It  is  believed  that  on  both  sides  the  numbers 
were  underrated.  Among  the  English  officers  of  distinction 
who  fell  were,  Lieutenant-General  Campbell,  and  Major- 
General  Ponsonby.  "The  action,"  says  a  Highland  cmcer 
engaged,  "  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  the  bloodiest  as  ti 
officers  that  has  happened  to  the  British  in  the  memcnry  of 
man.  The  Hanoverians  behaved  most  gallantly  and  bravely ; 
and  had  the  Dutch  taken  example  from  them,  we  had  supped 
that  night  in  Tournay."  * 

Another  Highland  officer,  who  was  present,  speaks  of  the 
battle  somewhat  more  in  detail.  "I  will  not  describe  the 
cause  of  our  failure,  although  I  know  it;  but  sure  never 
troops  behaved  with  more  intrepidity  than  the  English ;  nor 

*  Colloden  Papers.  Toamay,  the  cause  of  this  slaughter,  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  French,  a  few  duys  after  the  battle,  by  the  b«e 
treachery  of  Hertsall,  a  prineipal  engineer  offieer  in  the  Dutch  aerfiot. 
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xiover  have  troops  suffered  so  muoh.  In  shorty  there  waa 
but  one  way  of  marching  into  the  ground  where  we  were  to 
form  our  line,  which  was  through  the  village  of  Yezon.  The 
opening  would  not  allow  above  fourteen  or  twenty  abreast ; 
md  from  thence  to  the  French  batteries,  a  rising  ground  like 
a  glaeis^  and  they  at  half  cannon-shot  distance.  General 
Campbell,  with  twelve  squadrons,  was  ordered  through  the 
defile  first,  as  a  corps  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  openiog, 
whilst  the  in&ntry  marched  in:  which,  as  they  marched 
from  the  right,  formed  as  soon  as  they  went  in ;  so  one  regi- 
ment covereid  another  till  they  formed  all  the  way  to  the  left. 
You  may  believe  this  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  in  which 
the  French  batteries  pla^'ed  mcessantly  on  the  twelve  squad- 
rons, and  on  the  troops  as  they  formed ;  but,  as  it  is  impos- 
^hle  to  describe  a  thin^  unless  you  had  a  plan  before  you,  I 
shall  only  say  we  fQimed  with  all  the  regularity  in  the  world, 
and  we  marched  up  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  all  along 
upon  the  height  with  their  different  oatteries,  the  whole 
length  of  which  run  a  hollow  way,  that  they  made  a  very 
good  entrenchment.  Off  we  beat  them  out  of  this  hollow 
way,  and  gained  the  height,  whence  we  had  the  first  view  of 
their  bodies,  at  about  200  paces  distance ; — an  immense  num- 
ber of  them,  and  numberless  cannon  still  played  upon  U9. 
Here  we  dressed  our  lines,  and  began  to  march  towards 
them :  when  pop  they  went  into  another  intrenchment,  ex- 
tremely well  provided  and  flanked  with  batteries  of  cannon. 
Nevertheless,  on  we  went,  drove  them  from  that,  which  was 
the  first  small  shot  we  had  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
from  the  beginning,  which  was  now  near  six  hours.''  * 

Fontenoy  and  Almanza  are  the  only  two  battles  in  which 
British  infantry  have  been  quite  beaten  and  swept  from  the 
field  by  any  enemy.  We  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test at  Almanza ;  at  Fontenoy  the  struggle  was  still  more 
unequal.  The  positions  of  the  enemy  were  very  formidable ; 
they  could  make  a  good  use  of  their  artillery,  while  the 
allies  could  make  very  little  use  of  theirs ;  even  counting 
the  Dutch  as  combatants— which  they  scarcely  were  at 
all — their  number  nearly  doubled  that  of  the  confederates. 

•  Gnlloden  Papers.  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Forbes.  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England,  with  the  authorities  there  cited.  Tindal's  continua- 
tion of  Bapin.    Military  Hiatoiy  of  Great  Britain. 
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Marshal  Saxe  had  60,000  men,  while  the  whole  confederate 
ai'iny  amounted  only  to  33,000  men.  If  we  take  off  the 
Dutch,  who  so  scandalously  took  themselves  off,  it  will  he 
found  that  the  British  and  Hanoverians  fought  against  more 
than  tri[)le  their  own  numhers.  The  loss  of  such  a  battle 
certainly  carried  with  it  no  disgrace  to  the  pride  of  our 
army,  and  long  enduring,  dauntless  infantry. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  in  this  brief  recital  is  to  be 
considered  as  reflecting  on  the  courage  of  the  Dutch — as 
brave  and  steady  a  people  as  any.  The  foi'ces  at  Fontenoy, 
as  at  numerous  other  battles,  were  not  so  much  composed  of 
native  Dutch  as  of  hired  troops,  taken  from  every  part  of 
Germany  and  fi'om  other  countries,  as  they  could  be  found. 
Mercenaries  do  not  usually  fight  like  national  troops  engaged 
in  their  own  country's  cause ;  but  discipline,  and  a  judicious 
treatment,  has  done  and  can  yet  do  wonders  with  such  troops. 
Under  Marlborough  and  Overkirk  they  had  been  as  faithful 
and  as  steady  under  fire,  as  any  portion  of  the  allied  army, 
ever  ready  to  follow  their  chiefs  or  to  go  wherever  they 
might  be  directed.  But  in  the  time  of  Marlborough  every 
care  was  taken  of  the  food,  pay,  accommodation  and  dis- 
cipline of  these  mercenaries  as  of  all  the  other  portions  of 
the  army.  These  things  had  been  notoriously  neglected 
since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  or  for  a  period  oi  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  an  inevitable  consequence  was  such  un- 
soldierly  conduct  as  the  so-called  Dutch  troops  displayed  at 
Fontenoy.  The  Prince  of  Waldeck  may  have  merited 
serious  censure  ;  but  these  facts  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  loss  of  the  battle  without  taxing  him  either  with 
treachery  or  personal  cowardice. 
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CLIVE,  AND  VICTORIES  IN  INDIA. 

1746—1752. 

But  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  while  our  army  was  so 
managed  as  not  to  add  much  to  our  military  reputation  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  a  handiiil  of  Englishmen,  led  by 
one  extraordinary  man,  were  gaining  romantic  successes  in 
the  East,  and  laying  the  broad  tbundations  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

Robert  Clive  belonged  to  an  ancient  but  a  decayed  family 
of  Shropshire.  He  had  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  a  civil  capacity  as  a  writer,  and  the  duties 
of  a  junior  writer  were,  in  those  days,  strictly  limited  to 
trade.  Clive  soon  grew  weary  of  copying  invoices  and 
making  out  accounts  of  sales ;  and,  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  threw  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  sword. 

At  that  time  although  we  had  had  settlements  in  India 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  our  possessions 
were  mere  strips  upon  the  coast,  at  Salsette,  Fort  St.  George 
(Madras),  Masulipatam,  Calcutta,  and  a  few  other  places. 
And  these  possessions,  all  held  upon  sufferance,  were  but 
slightly  defended  from  hostile  attack,  and  were  in  fact 
very  little  more  than  factories,  the  commercial  name  by 
which  they  were  designated.  It  was  always  in  the  power 
of  the  native  princes  to  interrupt  our  trade  and  reduce  the 
resident  servants  of  the  Company  to  a  humiliating  condition. 
The  Dutch  were  as  strong  in  India  as  we  were,  and  the 
French,  the  first  to  hire  and  discipline  natives  as  sepoys, 
were  far  stronger. 

It  soon  became  a  problem  whether  the  French  or  the 
English  should  have  the  dominion  of  the  East.  During  a 
long  series  of  yeai'S  France  was  most  ably  served  by  M. 
Dupleix,  and  M.  Bussy,  who  extended  their  influence  among 
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the  Indian  potentates,  and  who,  in  their  diplomacy  and  in- 
trigues, were  never  hampered  by  any  scruples  of  conscience, 
or  by  any  want  of  cunning  and  ability.  Ponaicherry ,  their  chief 
city  and  their  stronghold,  was  well  and  regularly  fortified, 
and  a  place  of  far  greater  strength  than  any  we  possessed. 
In  military  genius,  in  perseverance,  and  in  other  high  quali- 
ties, M.  Bussy  proved  nimself  a  rival  worthy  of  Clive. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  settlements  in  the  country 
both  the  French  and  the  English  had,  of  necessity,  been 
drawn  into  treaties  and  alliances  with  various  native  princes. 
When  we  supported  one  nabob,  the  French  invariably  espoused 
'the  part  of  another,  and  we  were  always  as  ready  to  place 
ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  confederate  of  the  French. 
These  nabobs  and  khans  were  incessantly  plotting  or  waghig 
war  against  each  other.  Brother  often  armed  against  brother, 
son  against  father :  a  death  among  the  chieis  hardly  eVer 
took  place  without  being  immediately  followed  by  a  disputed 
succession.  Every  claimant  courted  the  support  either  of 
the  French  or  of  the  English.  If  the  Europeans  joined  them 
they  were  liberal  in  gTanting  privileges  and  extension  of 
territories,  but  if  their  help  was  refused,  their  trade  was 
interrupted,  and  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  evils  which  a 
native  despot  could  inflict.  It  was  impossible  that  the  two 
rival  European  nations  should  long  co-exist  in  the  same 
country.  In  1746  the  French,  strongly  reinforced  from 
Europe  and  from  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  every  part  of  the  Camatic. 
Madras  and  Fort  St.  David  were  captured  by  Labourdonnais ; 
but  they  were  restored  at  the  short  peace  of  1748.  In  the 
following  year  the  English  being  reinforced,  and  having  in- 
creased the  number  of  their  sepoys,  took  the  field  as  the 
ally  of  Sahujee,  a  dethroned  prince  of  Tanjore ;  and  gained 
several  important  advantages,  including  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  Devi  Cottah,  a  strong*  fortress  on  the  river  Cfole- 
roon.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Devi  Cottah,  that  Clive,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  the  preceding  year  in  an  attempt 
upon  Ponaicherry,  first  attracted  universal  attention  and 
admiration.  He  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Company's  service, 
poor  and  comparatively  friendless,  with  all  his  hopes  of 
patronage,  ikme,  and  fortune,  lying  in  his  sword. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  French  were  not  inactive :  they  had 
struck  up  an  alliance  with  Chunda  Saheb^  who  claimed  the 
succession  of  the  Carnatic,  and  who  aimed  at  dispossessing* 
Mohammed  Ali,  an  ally  of  the  English,  of  the  important 
town  and  fortress  of  Trichinopoly.  This  immediately  brought 
the  rival  Europeans  into  fierce  conflict :  neither  the  English 
nor  the  Frencn  had  anv  orders  from  Europe  to  recommence 
the  war  in  Asia;  but  both  frequently  dispensed  with  any 
such  orders,  representing  themselves  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
native  princes,  and  not  principals  in  the  war.  Various  en- 
counters took  place,  now  favourable  to  the  French,  and  now 
to  the  English.  Having  gained  a  victory  at  Yolconda,  the 
French  laid  siege  to  Trichmopoly ;  and  our  Government  at 
Fort  St.  David  and  Madras  were  thrown  thereby  into  great 
consternation. 

In  a  lucky  hour,  the  Council  promoted  Clive  to  the  rank 
of  Captain,  adopted  a  plan  which  his  daring  genius  had 
suggested,  and  confided  to  him  the  execution  of  it.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  to  rel,ieve  Trichinopoly  by  making^  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic.  The 
gallant  young  soldi^  had  justly  attributed  the  disgraceAiI 
defeat  at  Yolconda  to  the  commanding  officer.  Captain  Gin- 
gen,  a  weak,  undecided  man,  and  the  preceding  reverses  to 
the  incompetence  and  timidity  of  a  certain  Captain  Cope, 
who  must  nave  been  of  the  same  stock  as  the  hero  of  Preston 
Pans — of  that  Sir  John  Cope  who  preferred  lying  in  his 
warm  bed  at  Dunbar  to  getting  up  to  fight  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing. Clive  had  won  the  thorough  affection  of  the  sepoys, 
and  knew  that  they  might  be  trusted ;  as  for  the  English 
soldiers,  he  said  that  they  would  do  everything,  if  only  pro- 
perly led.  He  had  well  drilled  his  men,  since  the  time  of  his 
promotion,  and  they  were  no  longer  raw  recruits,  but 
stauncli,  practised,  and  well-formed  soldiers. 
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CLIVE  AT  ARGOT. 

1751. 

Fort  St.  David  and  Madras  were  emptied  of  their  troops, 
and  left  with  the  weakest  garrisons,  and  yet  Olive's  detach- 
ment, when  completed,  did  not  exceed  200  Englishmen  and 
300  sepoys.  His  whole  staff  of  officers  counted  no  more 
than  eight,  six  of  whom  had  never  heen  in  action,  and  four 
of  these  six  heing  young  men  in  the  mercantile  service  of  the 
Company,  who,  inflamed  hy  Clive's  example,  took  up  the 
sword  to  follow  him.  The  artillery  attached  to  this  force 
consisted  of  three  light  field  pieces.  But  Clive  had  learned 
something  while  acting  as  commissary,  and  had  taken  good 
care  to  provide  supplies  of  provisions  and  abundant  ammu- 
nition. He  had  already  the  forethought  of  a  great  com- 
mander. On  the  26th  of  August,  1751,  he  started  from 
Madras  with  a  confidence  of  success.  On  the  29th,  he 
reached  a  pagoda,  about  forty  miles  inland ;  and  there  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  fort  of  Arcot  had  not  been  drained 
of  its  troops  for  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  but  was  actually 
garrisoned  by  1,100  men.  Nothing  daunted,  he  wrote  to 
Madras  for  two  eighteen-pounders  to  be  sent  after  him  with- 
out delay ;  and,  continuing  his  march,  he  halted,  on  the  31st, 
within  ten  miles  of  Arcot.  The  country  people,  or  the  scouts 
employed  by  the  enemy,  reported  with  consternation  that 
they  had  seen  the  English  marching-,  without  concern, 
through  a  temble  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 
This  was  considered  as  a  fearful  omen  by  the  native  garrison, 
who  instantly  abandoned  the  fort.  A  few  hours  after  their 
departure,  Olive  and  his  men  entered  the  city,  which  had  no 
walls  or  defences ;  and,  marching  through  the  streets  in  the 
midst  of  tens  of  thousands  of  timid  spectators,  they  took 
possession  of  the  fort,  where  they  found  eight  pieces  of 
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cannon,  firom  four  to  eight  pounders^  a  ^at  heap  of  lead  for 
shoty  and  abundance  of  gunpowder.  The  merchants  of  Arcot 
had  for  security  deposited  their  goods  in  the  foi*t :  Olive 
scrupulously  respected  this  property,  and  allowed  some  three 
or  four  thousand  persons  to  remain  in  their  houses,  or  dwell- 
ings, which  were  situated  within  the  fort.  All  this  procured 
him  many  friends  among  the  natives,  who  cared  little  for 
either  of  the  parties  contending  for  dominion  over  them ;  and 
it  enabled  him  to  obtain  provisions  and  such  materials  as 
might  be  wanted  to  sustain  a  siege,  for  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  be  left  with  such  a  scanty  force  in  undisturbed  po8-> 
session  of  his  enemy's  capital.  But,  before  the  besiegers 
should  gather  around  him  from  afar,  this  precocious  and  self- 
taught  general  resolved  to  scatter  the  ex-garrison  of  the  fort, 
who  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  might  recover 
from  their  panic.  On  the  4th  of  September,  he  marched  out 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  men  and  four  field  pieces ;  and 
he  soon  discovered  600  horse  and  500  foot  drawn  up  in 
battle  array.  They  had  a  field-piece,  managed  by  two  or 
three  Europeans,  irom  which  they  fired  at  a  great  distance. 
They  killed  a  camel,  and  woundea  a  sepoy ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  English  ffot  within  musket-shot,  they  fled  to  the  hills  in 
their  rear.     Olive  then  returned  to  the  fort  of  Arcot. 

The  glorious  affair  of  Arcot  was  not  so  much  a  siege  as  a 
fighting  within  old  crumbling  walls,  and  in  the  country  outside. 

On  the  6th,  Olive  made  another  excursion  into  the  country, 
and  found  the  enemy  nearly  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had 
found  them  before ;  but  their  number  now  appeared  to  be 
nearly  doubled,  and  they  had  two  field-pieces  with  them  in- 
stead of  one.  Moreover,  they  had  chosen  their  ffrouud  with 
some  skill,  in  a  grove  enclosed  with  a  bank  and  ditch,  and 
having  in  front  an  old  tank,  almost  dry  and  choked  up. 
They  fired  their  field-pieces  smartly,  as  Olive  advanced,  and 
killed  three  English  soldiers.  But  the  line,  with  OHve  at 
its  head,  advanced  more  briskly ;  upon  which  the  enemy,  not 
thinking  themselves  safe  in  the  grove,  ran  into  the  old  tank, 
the  banks  of  which  were  strong  and  high.  Well  under  cover, 
they  could  scarcely  be  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  EnoHsh 
line,  and  they  were  enabled  to  wound  several  of  Olive's 
])eople.  He,  therefore,  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  rear  of 
some  buildings,  and  then  detached  a  platoon  to  attack  the 
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tank  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  threw  forward  another  platoon 
in  its  front.  Both  gained  the  ridge  of  the  hank,  and  safe 
their  fire  at  the  same  instant,  amongst  numbers  crowded  to- 
gether in  tlie  tank.  The  next  minute  there  was  no  one  in 
tnat  enclosure,  except  the  killed — the  enemy  were  in  headlong 
flight ! 

Close  to  the  scene  of  action,  stood  a  village,  and  the  Indian 
fort  of  Timery.  Glive  took  possession  of  the  village,  and 
summoned  the  fort ;  but  the  governor  knew  he  had  no  bat- 
tering cannon,  and  refused  to  surrender ;  and,  after  throwing 
a  few  shells  into  the  fort  from  a  cohom  mortar,  Clive  marcheu 
back  to  Arcot,  and  employed  his  men  in  repairing  the  worin 
of  that  crazy  fortress.  The  enemy,  seeing  that  he  made  no 
more  sallies,  conceived  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of 
them ;  and,  having  raised  their  force  to  3,000  fighting  men, 
they  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  On  the  night 
of  the  1 4th  of  September,  when  they  were  buried  in  sleep, 
Glive  burst  into  their  camp,  committed  a  great  slaughter, 
and  put  them  all  to  flight,  without  losing  a  single  man. 

At  this  time,  the  two  eighteen  pounders  which  he  had  de- 
manded, were  on  their  way  from  Madras,  escorted  only  by  a 
few  sepoys.  Knowing  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  part  of 
the  roud,  and  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pagoda,  in  the  in- 
tention of  intercepting  this  escort,  Clive  sent  out  thirty 
Englislimen  and  fifty  sepoys,  with  a  field-piece,  to  dislodge 
them  from  the  pagoda.  The  detachment  found  that  the  pa- 
goda was  abandoned,  but  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  to  a 
fort  on  the  road,  where  they  were  continually  reinforced. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Clive  sent  on  nearly  his  whole  force, 
remaining  in  the  fortress  with  only  thirty  Europeans  and  fifty 
sepoys ;  while  there  were  from  3,000  to  4,000  natives  within 
the  same  walls.  The  enemy  hereupon  changed  their  design ; 
and,  quitting  all  the  positions  they  had  occupied  on  the  road, 
they  retumea  hastily  to  Arcot,  hoping  to  carry  the  fort  by 
assault. 

During  the  night,  they  completely  surrounded  the  fort 
with  horse  and  foot ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  they 
o[)ened  a  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  ramparts  from  some  ad- 
jacent houses,  which  overlooked  them.  As  this  attack  pro- 
duced no  effect,  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  mixed  and  in 
disorderi  advanced  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  fort,  with  a  terrific 
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din  of  voices  and  warlike  miimo ;  but  a  few  hand-grenades 
thrown  in  amongst  them  frightened  the  horses,  which 
knocked  down  and  galloped  over  the  foot;  and  cavalry  and 
infantry  soon  disappeared. 

Abottt  an  hour  af^er,  a  similar  attack  was  followed  by  an 
equally  quick  repulse ;  and,  between  night  and  morning,  the 
mass  of  dive's  little  force,  with  the  sepoys  and  the  two 
|)reciotea  battering-cannon  from  Madras,  appeared  on  the 
^drts  of  the  town.  The  enemy  then  packea  up  and  fled, 
and  Clive  quietly  opened  his  gates  to  receive  his  people. 
During  the  attack,  the  natives  in  the  fort,  well  satisfied  with 
his  kind  treatment,  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

As  had  been  expected,  Chunda  witndrew  the  greater  part 
»f  his  forces  ftem  Trichinopoly:  he  did  not  marcn  with  tnem 
himself,  but  sent  his  son.  Rajah  Saheb,  who  entered  the  town 
of  Aroot,  with  4,000  horse  and  foot,  and  160  French  from 
Pondicherry,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  palace  of  the 
nabob.  Being  joined  by  the  forces  previously  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood^  Chunda  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  and  with  these  he  prosecuted  a  siege  against  a  con- 
temptible fort,  defended  by  Olive's  little  band.  Yet,  on  the 
24t.n,  the  English  commander  made  a  sally,  with  the  view  of 
driving  Rajah  Saheb  from  the  palace  and  the  town ;  or,  if  he 
failed  in  that,  of  striking  terror  into  the  native  troops  by  the 
excess  of  his  audacity.  But,  after  a  fight  in  the  streets,  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  artillery  of  the  French,  to  fall  back 
into  the  fort.  Had  there  been  none  but  native  troops,  both 
palace  and  town  would  have  been  cleared.  In  this  day's 
sortie,  Clive  lost  fifteen  of  his  English  soldiers,  and  one  of 
his  best  officers,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  in  protecting  that 
of  his  commander.*  Moreover,  Lieutenant  Kevel,  his  only 
artillery  officer,  was  disabled. 

He  was  now  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  ^the  fortress, 
which  were,  in  many  places,  falling  to  ruin.  These  walls  were 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the  rampart  was  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  firing  of  artillery ;  the  parapet  was  low  and 
weak ;  the  towers  were  only  capable  of  receiving  one  cannon 
each ;  and  the  ditch  was  fordaole  in  most  places,  and  per- 

•  This  was  Lieutenant  Trenwitb,  who,  seeing  a  sepoy  from  a  window 
taking  aim  at  Clive,  pulled  him  on  one  side ;  upon  which  the  sepoy, 
Jdhatagiiig  hife  abn,  shot  Tr«iiintfa  thrctfgh  the  body. 
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fectly  dry  and  choked  ap  in  others.  The  houses,  already 
mentioned  as  overlooking  the  ramparts^  were  soon  filled  with 
troopS;  and  good  French  marksmen  picked  off  several  of  the 
English  garrison. 

At  midnight,  when  the  enemy  had  retired  firom  their  ad- 
vanced positions,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  these 
houses,  but  it  failed,  and  whs  the  cause  of  depriving  Clive 
of  the  services  of  another  of  his  officers.  He  nad  now  only 
four  officers  fit  for  duty.  In  order  to  husband  the  pro- 
visions within  the  fort,  he  sent  away  all  the  natives  except 
a  few  artificers.  For  fourteen  days  the  enemy  prosecuted 
the  siege  with  musketry  from  the  houses  and  a  bombard- 
ment from  four  mortars.  Several  of  the  English  were 
killed,  and  more  were  wounded  on  the  ramparts,  though 
they  only  showed  their  heads  above  the  parapet. 

Clive  himself  had  several  hair-breadth  escapes;  three 
sergeants,  who  at  different  times  singly  attended  him  in 
visiting  the  works,  were  killed  at  his  side. 

On  the  24th  of  October  the  French,  who  had  hitherto 
had  no  battering  cannon,  received  from  Pondicherry  two 
eighteen-poimders  and  seven  jiieces  of  smaller  calibre.  A 
well-served  battery  was  then  opened,  and  at  their  very  first 
shot  the  French  dismounted  one  of  Olive's  eighteen-pounders, 
and  at  the  next  entirely  disabled  it.  The  English  mounted 
their  other  eighteen-] jounder,  but  this  too  was  soon  dis- 
mounted, and  was  employed  afterwards  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  fort  where  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  French  artillery. 
Jn  six  days  the  French  beat  down  all  the  wall  between  two 
of  the  towers,  and  made  a  practicable  breach  fifty  feet  wide. 
But,  while  they  were  making  this  breach,  Chve,  with  re- 
markable ingenuity,  was  making  a  deep  trench,  and  erecting 
palisades  and  a  strong  parapet  behind  it;  and  he  planted 
one  of  his  field-pieces  on  one  of  the  towers  which  flanked 
the  breach,  and  two  small  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  flat  roof 
of  a  house  within  the  fort,  and  just  opposite  to  the  entrance 
which  the  French  g-uns  had  made.  The  besiegers,  aware  of 
these  preparations,  would  not  venture  into  the  breach  until 
tbsnf  snotud  effect  another  in  an  opposite  direction.  They 
*^6  of  their  eighteen-poundera,  but  they  carried 
me^  with  a  nme-pounder,  to  a  new  battery 
d  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fon. 
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Within  that  precinct  Clive  had  found  one  of  those  enormous 
cannons  which  Turks,  Persians,  and  other  Orientals  have  al- 
ways so  much  admired.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  this 
monster  gun  had  been  sent  from  Delhi  bj  the  Emperor 
Aurungseoe,  and  bad  been  drawn  by  1 ,000  yoke  of  oxen. 

Clive  raised  a  mound  of  earth  to  such  a  height  as  com- 
manded the  nabob's  palace  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  that 
lay  between ;  he  hoisted  the  great  gun  on  this  mound^  and, 
bavins'  found  some  iron  ball  which  had  been  cast  for  the 
gun,  ue  loaded  and  fired.  The  ponderous  ball  went  right 
through  the  palace,  to  the  terror  of  the  Rajah  Saheb  and 
his  principal  oificei's  there  assembled.  But,  as  every  charge 
took  thirty  pounds  of  powder,  Clive  ordered  that  the  gun 
•should  be  fired  only  once  a  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
monster  burst. 

Both  in  imitation  and  retaliation  the  enemy  raised  a 
mound  opposite  one  pf  the  gates,  and  put  two  pieces  of 
cannon  upon  it ;  but,  before  they  could  well  beffin  their  fire, 
Clive  brought  his  reserved  eighteen-pounder  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  mound  gave  way  and  tumbled 
down  with  the  fifty  men  perched  upon  it.  The  Company's 
agents  at  Madras  and  Fort  St.  David,  informed  of  the 
desperate  contest  in  which  Clive  was  engaged,  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  him,  but  so  limited  were  their 
means,  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  send  100  English 
soldiers  and  200  Sepoys,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Innis.  This  party,  who  had  no  cannon,  were  attacked  on 
the  road  between  Madras  and  Arcot  by  2,000  native  troops, 
who  had  with  them  two  field-pieces  served  by  Europeans ; 
and  Innis,  after  a  sharp  contest,  in  which  he  lost  twenty 
English  soldiers  and  two  officers,  thought  it  prudent  to  face 
about  and  return  to  Madras.  Clive  and  his  reduced  garrison 
thus  seemed  left  alone  to  their  fate ;  but  the  gallant  defence 
they  had  made  had  produced  a  deep  impression  far  and  near, 
and  the  fickle  nature  of  Indian  alliances  and  compacts  soon 
gave  him  more  than  a  gleam  of  hope. 

At  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Arcot,  there 
lay  encamped  a  body  of  6,000  Mahrattas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Morari  Rao,  a  chief  of  more  energy  than  conscience. 
Clive,  surrounded  as  he  was,  found  means  to  send  a  messenger 
to  this  chief;  and  the  messenger  soon  returned  safe  to  the 
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fort  with  a  letter,  in  wbich  Morari  Bao  stated  that  he  would 
not  delay  a  moment  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  assistance 
of  such  bnive  men  as  the  defenders  of  Arcot,  whose  beha* 
viour  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  convinced  him  that  the 
English  knew  how  to  fight.  Yet  all  that  these  Mahrattaa 
did  when  they  came^  was  to  plunder  and  set  fire  to  some 
houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  they  would  not 
venture  to  attack  the  barricades  which  had  been  ereoted  in 
every  street  and  in  every  avenue  leading  to  the  besieged 
fort.  In  their  advance  or  in  their  retreat  they,  however, 
intercepted  some  ammunition  destined  for  the  besiegers.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  French  guns  had  made  as  econd  breaoh, 
and  Clive  had  counterworked  it  as  he  had  done  the  first. 
This  se(H)nd  breach  was  nearly  thuty  yards  wide  ^  bt|t  the 
ditch  there  was  deep  and  full  of  water.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  the  mat  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
murder  of  the  holy  brothers  Hassan  and  Hussein,  when 
the  Mohammedans  of  India  quicken  their  fanaticism  with 
opium  and  w^ith  bang.  Rajah  Saheb  and  his  Fi'ench  alliea 
itMMxlved  to  storm  the  fort  through  its  two  opposite  breaches^ 
Elephants  with  large  plates  of  iron  fixed  on  their  foreheads, 
were  driven  up  to  the  gates  as  if  they  could  have  battered 
them  down;  and  in  the  rear  of  these  ponderous  animals 
marched  or  scrambled  a  multitude  of  men  on  foot. 

This  first  e.«»8ay  was  signally  unfortunate,  for  the  elephants, 
being  wounded  by  the  men  tm.  the  ramparts,  rushed  madly 
round,  threw  dow^n  the  rabble  rout,  trampled  a  good  many  of 
them  to  death,  and  then  went  off  with  their  probosces  in  the 
air.  The  work  in  the  breaches  was  more  serious.  In  froat 
of  the  first  (to  the  north-west)  the  ditch  was  fordable,  and 
there  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  drunk  and  fiii'ious  with  their 
wild  devotion,  and  the  drugs  working  on  their  stomachs  and 
brains,  rushed  across  and  entered  the  mortal  gap.  Son^  of 
these  aspirants  after  the  higher  paradise  even  got  across  the 
trench  which  Clive  had  dug  behind  the  breach.  He  let  them 
come  on  almost  to  the  palisade  before  he  gave  fire ;  but  then 
he  opened  upon  them  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  with  his 
inusketiT,  and  every  shot  and  bullet  told  on  their  confused 
mass.  They  went  back  shrieking ;  but  others  crowded 
jthrouiph  the  breach,  and  when  these  were  driven  off  they 
TOfOOeedfld  by  others.    The  fire  of  small  arms  from 
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the  palisada  and  parapet  never  slackened  for  a  moment^  for 
Cliye'a  men  who  were  oehind  kept  loading  the  muskets  and 
lianding  them  to  the  front  rank  as  fast  as  they  could  dis- 
chaive  them.  The  musketrj;  the  two  cannon,  and  some 
bomns  which  Glive  had  prepared  with  short  iiisees,  at  len(|^h 
drove  back  the  bravest  or  maddest  of  the  assailants,  and 
strewed  nearly  everv  foot  of  ground  with  their  dead  or 
wounded.  Bat  in  the  mean  time  they  were  attempting  the 
othor  breach.  To  cross  the  deep  water  of  the  ditch  they  had 
prepared  a  raft,  which  they  launched  with  seventy  men  upon 
it.  This  breach,  like  the  other,  was  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  tower,  and  in  each  of  the  towers  there  was  one  field-piece. 
Observing  that  his  men  were  firing  with  bad  aim,  and  that 
the  raft  was  drawing  near  without  injurvi  Glive  ran  into  one 
of  the  towers,  took  the  management  of  the  field-piece  into  his 
own  hands,  and  fired  with  such  precision  that  in  three  or  four 
discharges  the  rafit  was  broken  to  pieces  and  the  seventy  men 
tumbled  into  the  ditch — of  whom  some  were  drowned,  some 
killed  by  shot  in  the  water,  and  some  enabled  to  e8cape  by 
swimmmg.  All  further  attempts  at  storming  were  aban- 
doned. The  enemy  had  lost  400  in  killed  and  wounded,  few 
of  whom  were  Europeans,  for  during  the  storm  most  of  the 
Prench  troops  were  observed  drawn  up  and  looking  on  at  a 
distance.  As  for  Clive  he  had  only  tour  English  kuled,  and 
two  sepoys  wounded .  So  many  of  his  garrison  being  previously 
disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness,  the  number  which  repulsecl 
the  storm  was  no  more  than  80  English,  officers  included, 
and  120  sepoys,  and  these,  besides  serving  five  pieces  of 
cannon^  expended  12,000  musket  cartridges  during  th^ 
attack.  The  enemy,  after  a  pause  of  two  hours,  renewed 
their  fii*e  upon  the  fort  with  musketry  fi'om  the  houses,  and 
with  their  cannon ;  but  this  was  a  mere  waste  of  |K)wder  and 
shot,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  requested 
leave  to  carry  off  and  bury  their  dead.  Clive  auowed  them 
two  hours.  At  four  o'clock  they  once  more  opened  their  fire, 
nor  did  they  again  ceai*e  till  two  hours  after  midnight,  when 
of  a  sudden  a  dead  silence  ensued.  When  day  broke  Glive 
learned  that  the  whole  army  had  abandoned  Arcot  in  haste 
and  confusion.  He  instantly  threw  open  the  gate,  and  mai'ched 
into  their  deserted  quarters,  where  he  found  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  four  mortars,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
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Thus  ended  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  Arcot^  which  had  lasted 
fifty  days,  and  which,  in  a  militaiT  point  of  view,  had  been 
hignlv  honourable  to  all  engaged  in  the  defence.  It  estab- 
lished Olive's  character  as  a  soldier,  and  it  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  English  arms  in  India  from  the  lowest  to  the  very 
highest  pitch. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  competent  judge  that  Clive,  who,  it 
was  thought,  at  this  time,  nad  neither  read  military  books, 
nor  conversed  with  men  capable  of  giving  him  much  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  war,  had  employed  all  the  resources  which 
are  dictated  by  the  best  masters — that  he  acted  like  an 
experienced  general  from  the  beginning — that  he  was  bom  a 
soldier.*  It  may,  however,  be  suspected,  that  since  his  am- 
val  in  India,  Olive  had  assisted  his  natural  genius  with  some 
carefiil  study  of  a  few  good  books.  It  is  mentioned,  indeed, 
that  in  the  governor's  house,  at  Fort  St.  George,  there  was  a 
good  library  open  at  all  times  to  the  young  writer;  and  that 
Olive,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  residence  in  India, 
through  poverty  and  pride,  shyness,  and  a  sense  of  his  de- 
ficient education,  led  a  very  secluded  life. 

The  English  troops  engaged  had  never  been  under  fire 
before  this  campaign.  The  sepoys  acting  with  them  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry,  and  testified  a  warm  affection 
for  their  white  comrades.  When  provisions  were  becoming 
scarce  in  the  fort,  the  sepoys  proposed  that  Olive  should 
limit  them  to  conja,  the  water  in  which  the  rice  is  boiled, 
and  which  resembles  very  thin  gruel.  "  It  is,"  said  they, 
"sufficient  for  our  support;  the  Europeans  require  the 
grain."  f 

Olive  returned  to  Fort  St.  David  to  report  his  successes. 
On  his  way  600  sepoys,  who  had  been  serving  the  French, 
deserted  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  joined  him. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  following  vear, 
1762,  the  enemy  re-assembled  in  the  field,  and  with  4,50d  na- 
tives, horse  and  foot,  400  French,  and  a  long  train  of  artillery, 
began  to  ravage  the  Oompany's  territories-  Olive,  having 
been  reinforced  from  Bengal,  went  out  to  meet  them  with 
380  English,  1,300  sepoys,  and  six  field  pieces.  Such  was 
now  the  terror  of  his  name  that  they  retreated  before  him, 

*  Major  Lawrence.    "  Narrative." 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Lord  Clive. 
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abandoning  one  strong  position  after  another.  But,  after  a 
good  chase,  he  came  up  with  them  near  the  villkge  of  Covre- 
pauk,  and  thoroughly  defeated  them,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle.  The  French  then  fled  to  the  protecting  walls  of 
Pondicherry,  and  Clive,  with  nine  pieces  of  their  cannon,  and 
some  prisoners,  returned  to  Fort  St.  David. 

After  other  exploits,  in  this  same  year,  1752,  Clive,  with  200 
recruits,  who  had  just  been  landed  from  England  at  Madras, 
600  newly  raised  bepoys,  and  with  four  twenty-fom*  pounders 
attacked  Covelong,  an  important  fort  in  the  Carnatic,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Fort  St.  David,  which  mounted  30 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  garrisoned  by  60  French  and  300 
sepoys.  Olive's  recruits  are  represented  as  bein^-  the  very 
refiise  of  our  London  prisons.  But  as  this  extraordinary  man 
had  become  a  general  suddenly  and  as  if  by  inspiration,  so 
had  he  the  faculty  of  making  soldiers  in  a  week  out  of  vaga- 
bonds and  cut-purses.  At  first  his  jail-birds  showed  some 
trepidation,  but  Clive  shamed  them  out  of  their  fears,  and  by 
the  time  the  fort  surrendered  the  fellows  were  heroes. 

From  Covelong,  Clive  and  his  little  force  flew  to  Chingli- 
put,  a  fort  distant  about  forty  miles,  and  garrisoned  by 
French  and  natives  in  their  service.  Chingliput  fell,  as  did 
every  place  that  Clive  attacked  in  person. 
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PLASSEY. 

a.  D.  1757.    June  23. 

Every  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  dismal  tale  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  That  factory  had  been  attacked  on 
the  16th  June,  1756,  by  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  the  new  nabob  of 
Bengal,  a  young,  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  cruel  tyrant ;  and 
it  had  fallen,  not  because  the  English  garrison  was  so  weak  in 
numbers,  but  because  there  was  not  an  officer  of  skill  and 
spirit  to  command  it.  Had  Robert  Clive  been  there,  the  vast 
barbaric  host  would  have  been  discomfited  and  put  to  the  rout 
on  the  first  day  of  their  siege ;  but  Clive,  who  had  gone  to 
England  on  sick  leave,  was  far  away  from  Bengal  at  this 
critical  moment. 

The  barbarities  practised  on  the  English,  and  the  horrible 
death  of  123  of  them  in  the  Black  Hole,  called  aloud  for 
vengeance ;  and  Suraj-u-Dowlah  was  such  a  monster  that  no 
security  could  be  enjoyed  either  by  the  English  or  by  the 
natives  in  Calcutta,  so  long  as  he  sat  upon  the  musnud  at 
Moorshedabad,  and  ruled  over  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 
hut  Clive,  "The  Daring  in  War,"  was  soon  preparing  to 
c^^me  against  him.* 

On  the  16th  October,  1756,  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  set 
^l  fri>m  Madras  for  the  Hooghly.  The  force  consisted  of  five 
if  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  five  of  the  Company's,  havinff  on 
Dvttt^l  i^OO  European  infantry  and  1,500  sepoys.  Five  nun- 
«^:^  more  sepoys  were  expected  from  Bombay.  It  was  not 
Httlfetlk^  22nd  December  that  Clive  reached  the  Fulta,  a  vil- 
;h|m  ^  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  about  twenty  miles  in 
r^Ljiilil  line  below  Calcutta.  Here  he  found  the  mournful 
^SSklMti^^  from  that  city.     With  a  small  part  of  this 

^gained  him  from  the  natives  tlie  name  of  Sabut 
I  in  War. 
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force  the  Daring  in  War  beat  the  nabob's  s;eneral  Moni- 
chund,  who  had  come  down  from  Calcutta  with  8,000  horse 
and  foot;  captured  the  force  of  Budge-Budge;  sent  the 
natives  scampering  up  the  country ;  and,  on  the  2nd  January, 
1757,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town  of  Calcutta,  with- 
out losing  a  man. 

So  complete  was  the  panic  of  the  Nabob's  troops  that  Major 
Coote,  with  only  fifty  Europeans  and  one  hundred  sepoys, 
scoured  the  country  for  miles,  destroying'  or  capturing  a  vast 
quantity  of  rice  ana  other  provisions,  and  making  good  booty 
besides.  At  the  end  of  January,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  with  hor- 
rible threats  and  imprecations  came  down  from  Moorshedabad, 
w^ith  an  immense  army  of  cavalry  and  infantr}'.  Clive  was 
utterly  without  cavalry,  having  only  one  horse  which  had 
been  brought  from  Madras ;  but  with  1,500  soldiers,  Euro- 
peans and  sepoys,  and  600  brave  English  sailors  who  had 
been  landed  from  the  fleet,  he  thoroughly  beat  the  tyrant  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  compelled  him  to  implore 
for  peace.  As  Clive  expected  that  the  Nabob  would  be  joined 
by  400  or  500  Frenchmen  from  the  neighbouring  factory  of 
Chandernagore,  he  granted  him  peace  for  the  present. 

No  sooner  had  Suraj-u-Dowlah  returned  to  his  capital  and 
recovered  from  his  panic  than  he  sent  emissaries  to  Golconda 
to  invite  that  brave  and  skilful  French  officer,  M.  Bussy,  with 
his  troops,  into  Bengal. 

Losing  no  time,  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  went  up  the 
Hooghly,  bombarded  Chandernagore,  and  took  that  important 
stronghold,  although  it  was  garrisoned  by  900  French. 

After  plaving  off  all  the  tricks  of  Eastern  diplomacy  and 
state-craft,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  drew  together  an  immense  army 
at  Plassey,  where  he  encamped,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  M.  Bussy  and  his  disciplined  Frenchmen,  and  by 
other  confederates.  By  degrees  nearly  every  man,  horse, 
elephant,  musket,  fire-lock,  and  cannon  he  possessed  were 
collected  in  that  strong  and  commanding  position.  But  there 
was  treachery  in  the  camp,  and  the  Naoob  was  believed  to 
have  rendered  himself  odious  to  a  great  part  of  the  army. 
Meer  Jaffier,  a  Mahommedan  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces,  engaged  to  abandon  the  Nabob 
and  join  the  English  with  such  troops  as  he  could  bring  over 
with  him ;  but  the  conduct  of  this  chief  was  so  UTi%tfe^^  ^  ^» 
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doubly  treacherous  and  equivocating',  that  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  any  engagement  he  made. 

Clive  resolved  to  attack  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  and,  though  not 
without  reluctance,  Admiral  Watson  agreed  to  send  200  of  his 
sailors  with  him. 

Marching  steadily  on  from  Chandemagore,  Clive  reached 
Pat  lee  on  the  16  th  June,  and  detached  Captain  Coote  to  take 
Cntwah,  a  mud  fort,  about  twelve  miles  higher  up,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  river  Cossimbuzar.  After  firing 
a  few  shots  the  gamson  fled  out  of  the  fort,  wherein  Coote 
found  lice  enough  to  supply  an  army  of  10,000  men  for  a 
whole  year.  In  the  evening  Clive  came  up  with  his  main 
body  and  encamped  in  the  plain  j  but  the  next  day  the  rain, 
setting  in  with  terrible  violence,  obliged  him  to  seek  shelter 
for  his  army  in  the  houses  and  mud  huts  of  the  town  of 
Cutwah,  which  stood  near  the  fort. 

On  the  17th  June  a  letter  was  received  from  Meer  Jaffier; 
but  it  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Clive  determined  not  to 
cross  the  river  of  Cossimbuzar — the  holiest  branch  of  the 
Ganges — until  he  should  obtain  some  further  securities  or 
assurances  from  Jaflier.  On  the  20th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Black  Hole  tragedy,  two  emissaries  from  that  chief  stole  into 
our  cam]),  and  assurances  were  given  that  the  chief  would  be 
true  to  his  word,  and  that  he  would  be  sure  to  join  Clive  with 
at  least  3,000  of  the  Nabob's  horse.  But  the  rogue  had  lied 
so  often  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  him. 

The  mind  of  the  English  commander  was  naturally  dis- 
quieted by  suspicion  and  misgivings.  With  the  assistance 
of  Meer  Jaflier's  3,000  horse,  he  made  sure  of  victory,  but 
without  this  accession  of  force  he  almost  despaired  if  not  of 
victory,  of  being  able  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  as  his  veiy 
small  army  was  wholly  destitute  of  cavalry.  The  gToamess 
of  the  stake  for  which  he  was  playing  with  so  small  an  army, 
the  heavy  responsibility  that  lay  upon  him,  rendered  him 
irresolute  and  nervous,  and  he  had  recourse,  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  his  life,  to  a  council-of-war.  Having  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t,  assembled  his  officers  to  the  number  of 
fifteen,  he  proposed  the  following  questions : — "  Whether  the 
army  should  immediately  cross  into  the  island  of  Cossim- 
buzar, and  at  all  risks  attack  the  Nabob  ?  or  whether,  avail- 
ing  themselves  of  the  great  quantity  of  rice  which  they  had 
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taken  at  Cutwah^  tbey  should  maintain  themselves  there 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the  mean  time  invite  the 
Mahrattas  to  enter  the  province  and  join  them  ?"  Contrary 
to  the  established  practice,  Clive  gave  his  opinion  first — and 
it  was,  that  they  should  remain  where  they  were.  Majors 
Eilpatrick  and  Grant  with  six  other  officers  agreed  with 
Clive  'y  but  Captain  Coote  differed  with  him,  and  his  opposite 
opinion  was  supported  by  six  other  officers.  Coote*s  notion 
was — "that  the  common  soldiers  were  at  present  confident 
of  success ;  that  a  stop  so  near  the  enemy  would  naturally 
quell  this  ardour;  that  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  with 
If.  Law  would  add  strength  to  the  Nabob's  force,  and 
vigour  to  his  councils;  tnat  they  would  surround  the 
English  army  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  Calcutta, 
when  distresses  not  yet  foreseen  might  ruin  it  as  effectually 
as  the  loss  of  a  battle."  He  therefore  advised  that  they 
should  either  advance  and  decide  the  contest  immediately,  or 
immediately  return  to  Calcutta.  But  Clive's  majority  of 
nine  had  scarcely  carried  the  question  against  Coote  s  seven, 
when  Clive  himself  felt  dissatisfied  at  the  decision,  and  his 
mind  began  to  resume  its  vigour  and  firmness.  To  collect 
his  thoughts  he  retired  alone  to  a  grove  of  mango-trees  a 
little  beyond  the  town  of  Cutwah ;  he  remained  there  for  nn 
hour  in  deep  meditation ;  but  then  he  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters with  the  word  "Forward"  on  his  lips;  and,  without 
consulting  or  caring  for  the  council-of-war,  he  gave  his 
ordera  that  the  army  should  cross  the  river  on  the  allowing 
morning. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  at  sunrise,  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion :  they  had  all  crossed  the  river  by  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  after  a  rapid  march  they  encamped,  long  after 
sunset,  in  a  mango  grove  near  Plassey,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  enemy.  Clive,  kept  awake  by  his  anxious  thoughts, 
heard  during  the  whole  night  the  drums,  trumpets,  and  cym- 
bals of  the  Nabob's  host,  who  had  been  warned  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English,  and  were  making  their  barbaric  music 
to  dispel  drowsiness.  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who  was  in  the  cjimp 
at  Plassey,  was  as  sleepless  as  Clive;  his  army  was  im- 
mense, but  he  had  no  personal  courage,  and  no  confidence 
in  his  chiefs.  It  appears  that  he  counted  most  on  a  few 
French  artillerymen  who  had  joined  him.     At  last  the  day 
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broke  wLich  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Bengal  and  its  vast 
and  rich  dependencies. 

The  extensive  ground  occupied  by  the  Nabob's  army  had 
defences  both  natural  and  artificial ;  a  deep  winding  river 
iiowed  round  three  of  its  sides^  and  the  other  side  was  in  part 
traversed  by  a  ditch :  there  were  two  tanks  surrounded  by 
liigh  earthen  embankments,  and  there  were  groves,  thickets, 
and  eminences  in  various  directions.     But,  relying  on  their 
superiority  in  numbers,  the  native  troops,  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  marched  out  to  attack  the  English.     Soon 
after  simrise  they  poured  through  all  their  openings,  and 
advanced  to  the  mango  grove  where  Clive  lay.    They  were 
40,000  foot  and  16,000  horse;  they  had  fifty  heavy  cannon, 
each  drawn  by  a  long  train  of  white  oxen,  and  pushed  on 
fi-om  behind  by  an   elephant;   and,  besides  this  ordnance, 
there  were  some  field-pieces  under  the  direction  of  about 
forty  Frenchmen.    The  cavalry  was  far  superior  in  quality 
to  any  that  the  English  had  yet  seen  in  the  Camatic  or  in 
Bengal :   it  was  not  composed   of  the   unwarUke  weakly 
materials  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  plains 
of  Hindustan,   but  both    men  and  horses  were  from  the 
hardier  clime  of  Northern  India.     To  oppose  this  vast  host 
Clive  had  but  3,000  foot,  and  of  this  number  only  1,000 
were  British;  but  his  sepoys  were  admirably  trained  and 
disciplined,  were  all  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  general.     All  the  artillery 
he  had  consisted  of  eight  field-pieces,  but  these  were  well 
placed  in  the  wood,  and  ably  served  by  artillerymen  and  by 
sailors  from  Watson's  fleet.     Clive  expected  every  moment 
to  receive  an  encouraging  message  from  Meer  Jaffier,  but 
none  came.     The  Indians  began  the  fight  with  their  great 
gims.     Clive  oi'dered  his  people  to  sit  down  on  the  ground, 
and  the  loud  cannonade  of  the  enemy  did  them  little  mis- 
chief, the  balls  mostly  striking  the  mango-trees  over  their 
heads.     But  when  the  Indians  came  a  little  nearer  to  the 
grove,  the  rapid  fire  of  the  English  field-pieces  did  great 
execution  on  their  crowded  and  conftised  masses.     At  eleven 
o'clock  Clive  resolved  to  keep  up   his  cannonade,  which 
seemed  quite  sufficient  to  deter  the  enemy  from  a  near  ap- 
proach, all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  then,  when  night  arrived^ 
to  penetrate  into  the  Nabob's  camp;  these  night  attacks 
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having  so  often  been  proved  the  best  method  of  ruining 
native  armies.  About  noon  there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  which  damaged  the  ammunition  of  the  incautious 
Indians,  and  thereby  obliged  them  to  slacken  their  fire ; 
but  Olive's  powder  Deinff  well  protected  from  the  elements, 
his  eight  field-pieces  in  the  grove  kept  up  their  fire  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  About  the  hour  of  noon  one  of  his 
cannon-balls  mortally  wounded  Meer  Murdeen,  one  of  the 
highest  and  best  oflScers  of  the  enemy;  and  the  event 
greatly  teriified  the  Nabob,  who  was  remaining  in  his  tent 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  flattered  by 
those  who  took  a  nearer  view  of  the  battle  with  the  assur- 
ance that  his  victory  was  certain.  But  now  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah  could  see  nothing  before  him  but  defeat  and  treachery ; 
and,  sending  for  Meer  Jaffier,  he  took  his  turban  from  his 
head  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "  Jaffier,  that 
turban  you  must  defend."  Meer  Jaffier  bowed  reverentially 
to  the  Nabob,  and  to  the  symbol  of  him,  the  turban  on  the 
ground ;  and,  crossing  his  hands  on  his  heart,  he  protested  he 
would  do  all  that  could  be  done  for  his  prince.  It  is  said 
that  immediately  after  this  interview  Jaffier  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Olive  informing  him  of  the  mortal  wound  of 
the  great  officer,  and  of  the  Nabob's  fears,  and  advising  him 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  camp  three  hours  after  midnight ; 
but  it  is  added  that  his  messenger  was  too  much  afraid  of 
the  cannon-balls  to  venture  to  the  English  position.  It 
appears  doubtful  whether  such  messenger  was  ever  sent  by 
the  faltering,  calculating  conspirator,  who  was  evidently 
determined  not  to  commit  himself  on  the  field,  or  to  lisk  any- 
thing until  he  should  see  a  certainty  of  Olive's  success.  But 
the  increasing  panic  of  the  unmaidy  Nabob  soon  made  that 
success  most  certain.  Roydullub,  who  was  as  deep  in  the 
conspiracy  as  Meer  Jaffier,  repaired  to  the  craven,  to  mag- 
nify the  danger  and  to  advise  him  to  retreat  immediately  to 
his  capital.  Suraj-u-Dowlah  at  once  gave  orders  for  com- 
mencing the  retreat,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  firing  of  his  great  guns  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
long  teams  of  white  oxen  were  put  to  the  cumbrous  car- 
riages to  drag  them  ofi;  In  a  short  time  all  that  host,  horse 
and  foot,  was  seen  retreating  through  the  camp,  and  nothing 
remained  stationary  on  that  side  except  the  small  body  of 
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French  adventurers  who  had  ensconced  themselves  and  their 
field-pieces  behind  the  embankment  of  one  of  the  tanks.  To 
dislodg'e  these  Frenchmen,  Major  Kilpatrick  detached  him- 
self, without  orders,  from  the  grove,  with  two  companies  and 
two  field-pieces.  When  he  was  madea  ware  of  this  un- 
authorized movement,  Clive  ran  to  Kilpatrick,  reprimanded 
him,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  grove  to  bring  up  the  entire 
force.  As  soon  as  the  English  began  to  approach  in  num- 
bers, the  French,  seeing  that  they  were  left  without  any 
support,  hastily  abandoned  the  tank,  and  retreated  to  the  rear 
of  some  intrenchments  in  the  interior  of  the  camp. 

While  Clive  was  advancing,  a  great  body  of  the  Nabob's 
cavalry  appeared  on  his  flank  :  these  were  the  troops  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  but  they  were  not  recognized  as  such  by  the 
English,  for  the  promised  white  flag  was  not  held  out,  nor 
was  any  other  signal  given  or  message  sent.  Clive,  conceiv- 
ing that  they  were  manoeuvring  to  fall  upon  his  baggage 
and  his  rear — which,  doubtless,  they  would  have  done  tf  ne 
had  been  checked  and  beaten— detached  three  platoons  of 
the  line  and  a  field-piece  to  stop  their  march.  Major  Grant 
})resently  fired  into  the  mass ;  and  Jaffier,  still  making  no 
sign,  halted  and  fell  back.  Clive,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  tank  which  the  French  had  aban- 
doned, had  occupied  an  eminence  lii^OO  yards  to  the  left  of 
the  tank,  and  was  now  maintaining  from  both  these  posts  a 
warm  cannonade.  But  the  French  kept  their  ground,  some 
of  the  Nabob's  troops  rallied,  and  some  of  his  heavy  guns 
were  again  loaded  and  pointed  upon  the  English.  Some 
bodies  of  cavalry,  too,  advanced  several  times  as  if  to  charge, 
but  they  were  every  time  stopped  and  driven  back  by  CUve's 
field-pieces.  At  last  that  gi*eat  body  of  horse  which  had 
recently  been  on  his  flank  began  to  move  ofi^  the  field  with- 
out joining  the  rest  of  the  Nabob's  army ;  and  this  convinced 
Clive  that  they  were  the  troops  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  that 
that  conspirator  was  now  in  reality  doing  something,  in  his 
timid  way,  to  settle  the  affair.  In  a  few  minutes  Clive 
advanced  still  farther  and  fell  upon  the  Frenchmen,  who, 
finding  themselves  again  abandoned  by  the  natives,  fled  from 
their  position,  and  this  time  left  their  field-pieces  behind 
them.  There  Was  no  more  fighting :  the  Nabob's  tens  of 
thousands  were  flying  towards  Moorshedabad ;   the  whole 
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camp,  with  tents,  baggage,  artillery,  and  oxen,  was  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  English,  whose  booty  upon 
that  spot  alone  was  of  immense  value.  Suraj-u-Dowiah, 
mounted  on  a  swift  dromedary,  was  the  foremost  in  the 
flight :  he  was  accompanied  by  some  2,000  horsemen,  and 
seems  never  to  have  stopped  or  looked  behind  him  till  he 
reached  his  capital.  Clive  stated  his  loss  at  twenty-two 
killed  and  fifty  wounded,  and  these  chiefly  blacks ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  at  about  600  killed  and  wounded.  All 
of  his  little  army,  British  or  sepoys,  had  behaved  with  the 
greatest  steadiness  and  bravery,  but  praise  was  more  par- 
ticularly given  to  the  39th  Regiment,  which  still  bears  on 
its  banners  the  name  of  "  Plassey,"  and  the  motto.  Primus 
in  Jndis,* 

The  English  pursued  the  ftigitives  over  six  miles  of 
ground,  and  then  encamped  for  the  night  at  Daudpore, 
where,  between  night  and  morning,  Meer  Jaffier  came  and 
encamped  likewise. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who  arrived  at  Moorshedabad  about  mid- 
night, fled  from  that  city  soon  after,  disguised  in  a  mean 
dress,  carrying  with  him  a  rich  casket  of  jewels,  and  having 
no  other  companions  than  the  guardian  of  his  women  and 
one  of  his  concubines. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  battle,  it  was 
agreed  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  be  Nabob  instead  of  the 
fugitive  tyrant.  Pushing  on  with  his  cavalry,  Jaffier  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  made  sure  of  the  treasury. 
Clive  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  entry  into  Moor- 
shedabad until  the  29th  ;  and  when  he  entered  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  200  English,  and  300  faithful  sepoys.  More- 
over, he  took  up  his  quai'ters  in  a  strong  palace,  sufficiently 
spacious  to  accommodate  his  500  men.  He  had  been  assured 
that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  assassinate  him  •  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  more  plots  than  one. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah  was  caught  at  Rajahmahal.  While  rest- 
ing and  hiding  there,  he  was  recognized  by  a  poor  fakeer 
or  dervish,  whose  ears  he  had  caused  to  be  cut  off  about 
thirteen  months  before  his  downfall.     On  the  2nd  of  July, 

♦  Orme.  Colonel  Wilkes.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Lord  Clive. 
Clive's  own  account  of  the  battle,  in  his  Life,  by  Malcolm.  C. 
MacFarlane,  "  Our  Lidian  Empire." 
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a:  the  hour  of  midnight,  he  was  brought  like  a  felon  into 
the  ])resence  of  Meer  Jaffier,  in  the  palace  which  had  so 
recently  been  his  own.  He  behaved  in  the  most  abject 
manner,  crawling  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  new  Nabob, 
and  weeping  and  praying  for  mercy.  It  is  said  that  Meer 
Jaflier,  dreading  tne  anger  of  Ciive,  would  have  spared  his 
life ;  but  his  savage  son  Meeran,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
bui'st  into  the  chamber  where  the  fallen  tyrant  was  confined, 
and  murdered  him  before  the  dawn. 

The  booty  immediately  obtained  was  immense.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  Clive  and  the  English  committee  obtained  pay- 
ment in  coined  silver,  of  7,271,660  rupees;  in  addition  to 
which,  Clive  accepted  from  Meer  Jaffier  about  160,000Z.  on 

?rivate  account.  The  money  filled  700  chests,  embarked  in 
00  boats,  which  proceeded  under  the  care  of  soldiers  to 
Nudea,  whence  they  were  escorted  to  Calcutta  and  Fort 
William  by  all  the  boats  of  the  English  squadron,  with 
banners  flying  and  music  playing ;  a  scene  of  triumph  and 
joy,  and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  ascended  the  same  stream 
triumphant  from  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Calcutta.* 

Between  the  9th  and  30th  of  August,  the  Company 
received  gold,  jewels,  and  cash,  to  the  value  of  3,255,095 
more  rupees,  Meer  Jaffier  still  remaining  bound  to  pay 
above  a  million  sterling  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
Besides  granting  the  English  full  freedom  of  trade  through- 
out the  three  provinces,  the  new  Nabob  consented  to  the 
entire  expulsion  of  the  French  for  ever,  and  the  delivery  to 
the  Company  of  their  factories  and  effects.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  our  accessions  of  territory  on  the  side 
of  Calcutta;  for  the  victory  of  Plassey  may  be  said  to 
have  given  us  the  real  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa. 

Before  this  campaign  of  1757  ended,  Coote  cleared  the 
pi-ovince  of  Bahar,  and  reached  the  frontier  of  Oude ;  and  then, 
returning  by  the  Ganges,  glided  down  to  Patna,  and  thence 
to  Mooi-shedabad.  In  less  than  two  years  Clive  was  him- 
self at  Patna  with  a  more  numerous  army,  dictating  his  will 
to  all  the  surrounding  states,  and  tranquillizing  the  country 
more  by  his  good  policy  than  by  his  arms.    The  example 

*  Orme. 
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of  "  the  Daring  in  War"  animated  other  British  officers  in 
different  parts  of  India:  and  Calliaud,  Forde,  Coote,  and 
men  like  them^  soon  gained  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Madras  'almost  equal  to  those  obtained  by  Clive  himself  in 
Bengal.* 

■ 

*  While  passing  these  sheets  through  the  press,  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  officer  of  the  1st  European  Bengal  Fusiliers,  who, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  was  descending  the  river  to  Calcutta,  there  to 
emhark  for  the  war  in  Burmah.  He  says :  "  In  the  rainy  season,  the 
steamers  do  not  go  round  through  the  Sunderbunds  to  Calcutta,  but 
make  a  much  shorter  cut  through  the  river  which  tliey  now  caU  the 
Bogherette  river,  and  which  leads  from  the  Ganges  into  the  Hooghly. 
This  Bogherette  is  rather  a  pretty  Uttle  stream ;  but  it  is  navigable 
only  in  the  rainy  season.  Moorshedabad  is  on  the  left  bank  of  this 
stream.  We  passed  the  well-known  city  at  about  10  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  we  passed  the  famous  Held  of  Plassey. 
Lord  Clive,  and  all  the  stirring  scenes  which  were  e/iacted  there,  came 
forcibly  to  my  memory  as  we  glided  by  in  our  steamer.  They  say  that 
there  is  one  tree  left  of  the  memorable  mango  grove  in  which  brave 
Clive  encamped  the  evening  before  the  celebrated  battle." 
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BEDARRA. 

A.D.  1759.     November  26. 

The  gi'eatness  of  a  battle  does  not  always  depend  on  the 
numbers  engaged  in  it.  Very  little  battles  have  been  fought 
by  immense  armies,  and  very  great  ones — great  in  their  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  importance  of  the  results — have  been 
fought  and  won  by  very  small  armies.  Bedarra  saved  our 
lising  empire  in  the  East  from  convulsion,  if  not  from  ruin 
and  death 

Meer  Jaffier,  whom  Clive  had  made  Nabob  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Plassey,  proved  an  unsteady  and  faithless  ally  or  depen- 
dent, and  was  hurried  by  the  passions  of  his  son  Meeran  into 
?lots  and  combinations  for  driving  the  English  out  of  Bengal, 
le  invited  the  Dutch  to  send  a  strong  armament  Irom 
Batavia  and  their  other  possessions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  was  at  the  moment  no  war  in  Europe  between  Hol- 
land and  England,  yet  the  authorities  at  Batavia  eagerly 
entered  into  the  project,  and  agreed  to  send  troops  up  the 
Hooghly  to  the  Dutch  factory  and  fort  of  Chinsura,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  only  a  few  miles  aboi e  Cal- 
cutta. There  were  traitors  in  the  camp  and  council  of  the 
great  traitors  Meer  Jaffier  and  Meeran,  and  Clive  obtained 
some  intelligence  of  their  intentions. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  in  the 
Hooghly  with  European  troops  on  bo:ird.  The  Dutch 
solemnly  protested  that  the  ship  which  had  come  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  had  been  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  that  she  and  the  troops  on  board  would  depart 
in  peace  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  water  and  provisions. 
The  vessel,  however,  continued  to  lie  where  she  was,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  send  soldiers  up  to  Chinsura  by  conceal- 
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ing  them  in  the  hottom  of  native  hoat^ ;  hnt  Clive  issued  hiA 
mandate  that  every  Dutch  and  native  hoat  should  be  stop|)ed 
and  searched.  The  gentlemen  at  Chinsura  remonstrated  and 
protested  against  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  friendly 
power;  but  CHve  continued  to  stop  their  soldiers,  and  to  send 
them  back  to  their  ship,  telling  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory 
that  he  was  in  Bengal  in  a  double  capacity  :  that  as  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  while  England  was  engiiged  in  a  war  with  France, 
he  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  nations  in  searching  all  vessels 
whatever,  not  knowing  but  that  they  might  introduce  French 
troops  into  the  country;  and  that,  as  an  auxihary  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  he  was  under  the  necessity,  by  solemn  treaty, 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  any  European  or  foreign  troops 
whatsoever  into  Bengal.  The  Dutch,  perhaps  proud  of  their 
g^eat  writers  on  that  subject,  cited  the  laws  of  nations  on 
their  own  side,  and  kept  pressing  their  warlike  preparations 
all  the  time ;  and  the  mind  that  can  condenm  Olive's  conduct 
in  this  particular,  and  call  it  an  attacking  "  without  provoca- 
tion the  ships  and  troops  of  a  nation  in  friendship  with  this 
country,"  must  previously  have  lost  its  perception  in  the 
muddiest  mazes  of  metaphysics.  If  Clive  had  seen  with  such 
organs  all  would  have  been  lost. 

Early  in  October,  Meer  Jaffier  arrived  in  person  at  Calcutta, 
as  if  merely  intending  to  honour  Clive  with  a  visit.  A  day  or 
two  after  advices  came  from  below  of  the  arrival  of  six  more 
Dutch  ships  of  a  large  size,  and  crammed  with  troops,  partly 
Europeans  and  partly  Malays,  from  Batavia  and  other  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  islands.  "  Now,"  says  Clive,  or  a  pen  that 
wrote  for  him,  "  the  Dutch  mask  fell  off,  and  the  Nabob 
(conscious  of  his  having  given  his  assent  to  their  coming,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  our  attachment  and  his  own  unfaithful 
dealings  with  us)  was  greatly  confiised  and  disconcerted.  He, 
however,  seemed  to  make  light  of  it ;  and  told  the  governor 
(Clive)  he  was  going  to  reside  three  or  four  days  at  his  fort 
of  Hooghly,  where  he  would  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
Dutch,  and  drive  them  soon  out  of  the  river  again.  On  the 
19th  of  October  he  left  Calcutta ;  and  in  place  of  his  going 
to  his  fort  at  Hooghly,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cojah 
Wazeed's  garden,  about  half-way  between  that  and  Chin- 
sura ;  a  plain  indication  that  he  had  no  apprehensions  from 
the  Dutch,  whom  he  received  there  in  the  most  graciouA 
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manner  be  could,  more  like  friends  and  allies  than  as  enemies 
to  bim  and  bis  countir.'** 

In  tbree  or  four  days,  Clive  received  a  letter  from  the 
Nabob,  informing  bim  that  be  bad  thought  proper  to  grant 
some  indulgence  to  the  Dutch  in  their  tjrade,  and  that  the 
Dutch,  on  their  part,  had  engaged  to  leave  the  river  with 
their  ships  and  troops  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit. 
But  this  reference  to  the  seasons  was  unfortunate,  inasmuch 
as,  at  the  time  of  bis  writing,  the  season  permitted  their  de- 
parture with  the  greatest  safety.     CHve,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  letter,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Nabob's  conduct,  felt 
assured  that  the  Dutch  bad  no  intention  to  quit  the  river, 
and  that  Meer  Jaffier  had  given  bis  permission  to  them  to 
bring  up  their  troops  if  they  could.    This  Clive  was  deter- 
mined thev  should  not  do ;    and  the  council  at  Calcutta 
heartily  agreed  with  bim.    The  Nabob  had  not  ventured  to 
witbdi-aw  the  orders  be  bad  given  to  the  English  to  oppose 
the  Dutch.     A  very  few  days  later,  inteUigence  was  received 
that  the  Dutch  armament  was  actually  moving  up  the  river 
towards  Calcutta,  and  that  the  Dutch  agents  were  enlisting 
troops  of  every  denomination  at  Cbinsura,  Cossimbuzar,  ana 
even  as  far  up  the  country  as  Patna,  and  this  plainly  with 
the  connivance  of  Meer  Jafiier,  and  the  more  open  assistance 
of  bis  son  Meeran.     Clive  saw  that  the  junction  of  the  arma- 
ment from  below,  and  the  troops  from  above,  with  the  force 
already  collected  within  the  walls  of  Cbinsura,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  declaration  of  the  Nabob  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
and  an  immediate  movement  upon  the  English  settlements. 
His  force  in  Europeans  was,  at  the  moment,  actually  inferior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Dutch  on  board  the  seven  ships 
alone,  without  counting  those  in  garrison  at  Cbinsura ;  for 
the  force  from  Batavia,  now  accurately  reported,  consisted  of 
700  Europeans  and  800  Malays — the  latter  a  far  braver  race 
of  men  than  the  natives  of  Beng-al.     There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost — this  was  no  season  for  indulging  in  subtleties  and  nice 
distinctions,  or  for  turning  over  the  pages  of  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf — and  Clive  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  against 
the  Dutch,  as  if  they  were  open  instead  of  secret  enemies. 
At  the  critical  moment,  some  of  the  council  were  startled  by 

•  Account  from  a  MS.  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Disputes  of  the 
Dutch  in  Bengal,"  found  hy  Sir  John  Malcohn  among  Olive's  papers. 
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the  notion  of  infringing  the  treaties  of  peace  existing  hetween 
the  United  Provinces  and  Great  Bntain,  and  of  commencing 
a  war  on  their  own  responsibility.  But  Clive  said  that  *'  a 
public  man  may  sometimes  be  called  upon  to  act  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck."  Olive's  private  interests  must  have  been  in 
conflict  with  his  pubHc  duty,  for  he  had  recently  remitted  a 

freat  part  of  his  fortune  to  Europe  through  the  Dutch  East 
ndia  Company,  who  might  have  kept  the  money  in  the 
banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  both  in  revenge  and  in 
compensation.  These  considerations  might  have  induced 
another  man  to  avoid  extremities,  but  they  appear  to  have 
had  no  weight  whatever  with  "  the  Daring  in  War,"  who 
was  equally  daring  in  policy.  "  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  passed,"  says  the  paper  we  have  already  quoted  from, 
"  on  receipt  of  the  last  Dutch  remonstrance,  we  found  our 
sentiments  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  doubting  whether  we 
should  stand  justified  to  our  country  and  employers  in  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  an  ally  of  England,  supposing  they 
should  persist  in  passing  the  batteries  below  with  their  ships  and 
troops.  In  this  situation  we  anxiously  wished  the  next  hour 
would  bring  us  news  of  a  declaration  of  war  with  Holland ; 
which  we  had  indeed  some  reason  to  expect  by  our  last  ad- 
vices from  England.  Another  strono;  reason  which  deter- 
mined us  to  oppose  them,  and  on  which  subject  we  had  been 
guarded  against  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  was,  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  Dutch  would  first  commence  hostilities  against 
us  in  India.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  Dutch  themselves 
removed  all  our  difficulties  by  beginning  hostilities  below, 
attacking  with  shot  and  seizing  several  of  our  vessels,  grain- 
boats,  &c. ;  tearing  down  our  colours;  disembarking  our 
guns,  military  stores,  <fec.,  from  our  vessels  to  their  own  ships,^ 
making  prisoners  of  the  captains,  officers,  &c.  They  also 
began  nostili ties  on  shore  in  our  settlements,  where  they  tore 
down  our  colours,  and  burned  the  houses  and  efiects  of  the 
Company's  tenants  in  those  parts." 

It  was  not  known  whether  the  Dutch  would  come  up  the 
river  and  pass  the  EngHsh  batteries  with  their  ships  and 
troops  on  board,  or  whether  they  would  land  the  troops  below 
the  batteries,  and  march  them  thence  by  land ;  but  Clive 
made  the  necessary  dispositions  against  both  these  plans  of 
operation^  as  far  as  comported  with  the  smallneas  of  b2&  ^- 
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posable  force,  consisting  only  of  about  820  English^  1,200 
sepoys,  and  three  of  the  Company's  ships,  which  were  all  that 
were  then  in  the  river.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Colonel  Forde 
returned  to  Calcutta,  from  his  career  of  conquest  in  the 
Northern  Circars  and  the  Deccan  :  he  had  quitted  his  com- 
mand on  account  of  ill-health,  and  with  the  intention  of 
returning'  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity;  but  at  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  and  patron  Clive,  who  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  bravery  and  abilities,  he  readily  agreed 
to  take  the  command  of  part  of  the  forces. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  Forde  moved  from  Calcutta  to 
the  northward,  took  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Bamagore,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hobghly,  crossed  the  river  the  next  day 
with  his  troops  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  marched 
towards  Chandemagore,  to  strike  terror  into  the  factory  of 
Chinsura,  and  to  be  ready  to  intercept  the  Dutch  troops  in 
case  they  should  land.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  and  the  best 
and  largest  proportion,  with  many  volunteers  draughted  from 
the  militia,  and  part  of  an  independent  company  mounted  as 
cavalry,  Clive  sent  down  to  the  forts  on  the  river  under  the 
command  of  Ca[)tain  Knox.  Mr.  Holwell  took  charge  of 
Fort  William  with  the  militia,  consisting  of  about  250  Eng- 
lish and  a  few  Portuguese.  Clive  remained  at  Calcutta,  but 
went  and  came,  dividing  his  attention  and  presence  between 
the  two  divisions  of  his  army  under  Forde  and  Knox.  It 
was  noticeable  that  men  who  had  been  absolute  cowards  under 
Governor  Drake,  and  the  other  imbeciles  that  presided  over 
the  defence  of  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah*s 
siege,  were  now  brave,  alert,  and  confident.  The  three 
English  East  Indiamen  which  had  arrived  after  the  Dutch, 
were  lyin<>-  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  between  that  squad- 
ron and  the  sea ;  but,  as  the  Dutch  ships  now  beg*an  to  ascend 
the  river,  these  Indiamen  were  ordered  to  pass  them  and 
station  themselves  above  the  English  batteries  at  Chamoc 
and  Tanna,  where  fire-boats  had  been  prepared  to  assist  in 
destroying  them.  The  Dutch  commodore,  at  sight  of  the 
three  Indiamen  coming  up,  sent  to  tell  Commodore  Wilson 
that  if  he  attempted  to  pass  he  would  fire  upon  him.  On 
the  21st  of  November,  the  Dutch  cast  anchor  within  range 
of  the  English  cannon  on  the  batteries ;  on  the  23rd,  they 
landed  on  the  Chinsura  side  of  the  river  their  army  of  1^500 
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men^  and  then  dropped  down  with  their  ships  to  a  place  called 
"  Melancholy  Point" — for  them  appropriately  so  named — 
where  the  three  English  ships  were  lying  ready  for  action. 

The  moment  the  Dutch  troops  were  landed,  Clive  sent 
Captain  Knox  across  the  river  to  reinforce  Colonel  Forde, 
and  ordered  Commodore  Wilson  to  demand  immediate  resti- 
tution of  our  vessels,  subjects,  and  property,  and,  on  their 
reAisal,  to  fight,  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  the  Dutch  squadron. 
The  next  day  (the  24tb)  the  demand  was  made  and  refused. 
The  Dutch  had  seven  ships,  four  of  them  being  called  "capital 
ships ;"  the  English  had  only  three,  and  they  appear  to  have 
derived  no  assistance  whatever  either  from  the  land  batteries, 
which  were  too  far  off,  or  from  the  fire-boats.  Nevertheless 
Commodore  Wilson,  who  began  the  attack,  ended  it  in  two 
hours  with  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  :  the  Dutch  com- 
modore, who  had  thirty  men  killed  and  many  wounded, 
struck,  and  the  rest  followed  the  example,  all  except  his 
second,  who  cut  and  ran  down  the  river  as  far  as  Culpee, 
thirty-three  miles  in  a  straight  line  below  Calcutta,  when  she 
was  stopped  short,  intercepted,  and  taken  by  the  Orford  and 
JRoyal  George,  which  had  just  arrived  from  England.  Ap- 
parently alarmed  and  stupified  by  the  loss  of  their  squadron, 
the  Dutch  and  theu*  Malays  halted  and  wavered  on  their 
march  to  Cliinsura,  and  on  the  25th,  the  day  after  the  fight 
on  the  river,  they  blundered  upon  a  wretched  position,  from 
which  retreat  was  difficult  ana  a  further  advance  impractic- 
able. Forde  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  soldier  saw  their 
blunder — saw  that  he  had  them  upon  the  hip;  but  there 
came  over  him  a  doubt  and  a  misgiving ;  and,  hesitating  to 
attack  the  troops  of  a  European  nation  not  in  a  state  of 
declared  war,  he  sent  a  hasty  messenger  across  the  river  with 
a  note  to  Clive,  saying,  *'  that  if  he  had  the  order  of  coun- 
cil he  could  attack  the  Dutch,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  destroy- 
ing them."  Clive,  who  was  playing  a  quiet  game  at  cards 
when  the  note  reached  him,  took  out  his  pencil,  and,  without 
quitting  the  table,  wrote  on  the  back  of  it — *^  Dear  Forde, 
nght'  them  immediately.  I  will  send  you  the  order  of  coun- 
cil to-morrow."  * 

Accordingly  Forde  fought  the  Dutch ;  and  the  engage- 
ment was  short,  bloody,  and  decisive.     It  took  place  in  the 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Clive. 
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valley  of  Bedarra,  about  four  miles  from  Chinsura^  part  of 
the  garrison  of  which  place  had  contrived  to  join  the  Dutch, 
who  were  commanded  by  one  Roussel,  a  French  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  who  were  put  to  a  total  rout  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  The  fugitives  left  on  the  field  IL^O  Europeans,  and 
200  Malays  in  Killed ;  about  150,  includinp^  M.  Boussel  and 
fourteen  other  officers,  were  wounded;  and  about  360  Dutch 
and  200  Malays  were  taken  prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the 
English  was  inconsiderable.  It  is  affirmed  that  not  more 
than  fourteen  of  the  Europeans  who  had  come  with  the  expe- 
dition, were  enabled  to  enabled  to  reach  Chinsura.  Colond 
Eorde  had  with  him  not  quite  300  Europeans,  and  aboot 
400  sepoys.  His  exploit  has  been  justly  called  ^^  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  incidents  of  the  war."*  From  the  field  of  his  easy 
victory  Forde  marched  to  Chinsura,  and,  sitting  down  before 
that  place,  which  he  could  have  taken  by  a  coup  de  maim^ 
he  wrote  to  Calcutta  for  further  oi'ders.  But  the  Dutch 
fiictory,  in  abject  submission,  implored  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Deputies  were  appointed  on  both  sides;  the 
Dutch  disavowea  the  proceedings  of  their  squadron,  humbly 
acknowledged  themselves  the  aggressors,  and  agreed  to  pay 
costs  and  damages;  and  upon  these  conditions  an  amicable 
settlement  was  arranged,  and  their  captured  ships  were  all 
restored  to  them.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Bedarra 
the  nabob's  son,  Meeran,  whom  Clive  seldom  mentioned  with- 
out the  affix  of  "  scoundrel,"  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
Chinsura  with  about  6,000  or  7,000  horse.  If  the  Dutch  had 
proved  victorious,  he  would  have  joined  them  in  plundering 
and  destroying  the  English ;  but,  now  that  the  English  had 
obtained  a  complete  triumph,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
share  with  them  in  the  spoils  of  the  Dutch.  The  terrified 
factory  instantly  applied  to  Governor  Clive,  entreating  him 
to  interpose,  and  not  abandon  tliem  to  the  violence  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Clive,  losing  no  time,  crossed  the  river  to  tell 
the  young  nabob  what  he  might  and  what  he  might  not  do, 
and  to  save  the  Dutch  factory  from  the  chances  of  a  black- 
hole,  or  some  other  atrocity.  Under  his  dictation  Meeran 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  then  withdrew,  f 

•  Mill's  History  of  British  India. 

+  The  Dutch  bonnd  themselves  never  to  meditate  war,  introduce  or 
enlist  troops,  or  raise  fortifications  in  the  country ;  to  keep  up  125 
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By  his  promptitude  and  decision  on  this  critical  occasion^ 
Clive  gained  with  the  princes  and  people  of  India  as  much 
reputation  as  he  had  obtained  by  nis  defence  of  Arcot  and 
his  great  battle  at  Plassey. 

Tne  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  extraordinary  man  were 
most  slender^  yet  could  ne  gain  ground  in  Bengal,  and  send 
FordC;  Knox,  and  other  heroes  formed  in  his  own  school, 
and  upon  his  own  exaniple,  to  make  conquests  in  other  and 
distant  parts  of  India.  In  this  same  year,  before  coming  to 
joia  Clive  at  Calcutta,  Forde  had  annihilated  the  French 
army  of  M.  Confians  at  the  battle  of  Peddapoor,  in  the 
Deecan.  And  a  few  weeks  after  this  victory,  Forde,  by 
snaking  an  impetuous  assault  on  three  points  at  the  same 
moment,  took  Masulipatam,  the  strongest  place  the 
French  held  on  that  coast.  Colonel  Coote,  who  was  now 
snaking  himself  conspicuous,  soon  rivalled  the  fame  of 
Forde,  and  occupied  a  wider  space  in  the  field  of  Indian 
warfare. 

European  soldiers,  and  no  more ;  to  send  their  ships  and  remaining 
troqps  out  of  the  country  forthwith ;  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
their  trade  and  commercial  privileges.  A  hreach  of  any  one  of  these 
articles  was  to  be  punished  with  total  expulsion  &om  Bengal. 
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A.  D.  1746—1769. 

The  unfortunate  battle  of  Fontenoj  hastened  on  the  invasum 
of  Scotland,  by  the  young  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  and 
the  unhappy  rebellion  of  1746. 

The  French,  always  skiliul  in  such  exaggerations,  made 
the  most  of  their  victory.  Fontenoy,  they  said,  had  reduced 
England  to  a  distracted  and  defenceless  state;  and  thej 
calculated  that  while  our  army  was  still  engaged  in  Flandeis 
the  banner  of  the  Pretender  might  be  carried,  with  little 
opposition,  fi'om  the  mountains  of  the  north,  to  London,  and 
the  palace  of  St.  James's. 

While  that  civil  war  lasted  it  served  as  a  most  advantag^us 
diversion  for  the  French,  who,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  g^iined 
many  advantages  in  the  field.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  hoped  to  obtain  the 
supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  in  Flanders,  but  that 
post  being  given  to  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  without  any 
notification  to  Georg^e  II.,  both  king  and  parliament  were 
greatly  offended.  The  Duke  remained  at  home,  and  no 
more  of  our  troops  were  sent  to  that  quarter.  But  in 
1746,  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  a  small  armament,  under 
the  command  of  General  St.  Clair  and  Admiral  Lestock,  was 
sent  to  the  French  coast.  The  General  and  Admiral  did  not 
take  Port  L' Orient,  but  they  plundered  and  burned  a  few 
fishing  villages,  created  a  great  alarm,  and  returned  home 
without  much  loss. 

Some  English  cavalry,  under  Sir  John  Ligonier,  which 
remained  in  Flanders,  could  not  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Roucoux  (April  12th,  1746),  but  by 
their  discipline  and  bravery  they  saved  Prince  Charles  cm 
Lorraine's  army  from  total  destruction. 

In  1747  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  obtained  the  supreme 
command  of  the  allied  armies,  which  then  amounted  to 
nearly  100^000  men,  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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But  the  French  were  equally  strong,  or  perhaps  stronger,  and 
Cumberland,  com[)ared  to  MarsbaJ  Saxe,  was  as  a  bold  dra- 
gooner  to  a  consummate  original-minded  general.  More- 
over the  heterogeneous  army  commanded  by  his  royal  high- 
ness had  very  little  of  the  steadiness  and  good- will  which 
the  allied  troops  had  gradually  acquired  under  the  lon^ 
command  and  the  constant  successes  of  the  great  Marl- 
borough. On  the  2nd  of  July  (1747),  was  fought,  near 
Maestncht,  the  &mous  battle  of  Lauffeld  or  Laffeldt. 
Cumberland  had  put  his  army  into  some  of  the  worst 
positions  that  coula  have  been  chosen.  While  the  Dutch  in 
the  centre  gave  way  and  fled,  and  the  Austrians  on  the 
right  would  not  or  could  not  come  into  action  at  all,  the 
British  on  the  lef%  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
strewed  the  field  with  10,000  Frenchmen  before  they  re- 
treated. The  ffallant  Ligonier,  with  the  British  cavalry, 
again  checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  preserved  the 
allies  from  destruction.  But,  generally,  the  fighting  of  our 
troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  was  as  ffood  as  Cumberland's 

feneralship  was  bad.  Each  reached  the  extreme.  Saxe 
iniself  afterwards  confessed  to  Ligonier  that  his  victory 
had  cost  him  in  killed  and  wounded  8,000  foot,  1,000  horse, 
and  a  great  many  officers.  "The  Duke  of  Cumberland," 
says  Horace  WaJpole,  "  was  very  nearly  taken,  having, 
through  his  short  sight,  mistaken  a  body  of  French  for  his 
own  people.  He  behaved  as  bravely  as  usual;  but  his 
prowess  is  so  well  estaN'shed  that  it  grows  time  for  him  to 
exert  other  qualities  of  a  general.  A  French  officer  said  to 
an  English  private  who  had  been  made  prisoner,  ^  Had  there 
been  50,000  men  like  you,  we  should  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  conquer.'  *  There  were  men  enough  like  me/ 
was  the  reply ;  *  but  we  wanted  one  like  Marshal  Saxe.' " 

Louis  Av.  said  that  the  English  not  only  paid  for  all,  but 
fought  for  all;  their  allies  being  benevolent  spectators  of 
battles. 

In  1757,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  an  army  of 
Hanoverians  and  confederate  troops,  amounting  to  40,000 
men,  having  been  foiled,  beaten,  driven  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  tne  Weser,  and  from  Hanover,  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  d'Etr^,  and  pushed  mto  a  comer  between  the  river 
Elbe  and  the  German  Ocean,  was  reduced  to  ai^  \]ql<^  4^s^ 
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gracefiil  capitulation,  memorable  in  hidtofy  by  the  nanid  of 
the  Convention  of  Closterseren. 

In  1758  an  armament  of  some  ma^itnde  wad  sedt  to  the 
coast  of  France.  The  fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Anson,  with  the  silent,  stem,  and  heroic  Howe,  *  (XMisidted 
of  eio^hteen  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen  frig^ates,  three  sloopfl^ 
four  hre-shi^,  and  two  bomb-ketches.  The  army  embarked, 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  and  Lord  Granby,  amounted  to  20,000  men,  of  whom 
6,000  were  marines.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  wm  per- 
sonally brave,  but  without  experience,  witboat  military  know- 
ledge, with  nothing  of  the  great  general  but  the  name  he 
inherited.  There  were  too  many  commanders,  and  too  many 
conflicting  opinions,  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  the  objeet  m 
the  expedition  was  never  clearly  defined.  The  army,  whett 
kept  all  together,  was  far  too  weak  to  penetrate  into  Fraaoe. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  Howe,  heading  and  leading  the  tram- 
ports,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Cancalle,  near  St.  Malo. 
Howe  presently  knocked  a  coast  battery  about  the  ears  of 
the  French,  and  then  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppo- 
sition. But  the  general  soon  found  that  the  town  of  St. 
Malo  was  so  strongly  situated  and  so  well  fortified  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  by  assault.  Here,  it  is  said,  the 
soldiers  observed  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  shy  in 
courting  danger ;  "  and  Howe,  who  never  made  a  frienaMp 
hut  at  the  cannon^ 8  mouth,  conceived  and  expressed  a  strong 
aversion  to  him."  f    After  burning  a  parcel  of  small  vessels, 

fenerals  and  men  returned  to  their  shipping;  ^'and  the 
rench  learned  that  they  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  every 
Duke  of  Marlborough."  After  enduring  a  storm  at  sea, 
the  Duke  tried  Havre-de-Grace,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  good  landing  there.  The  fleet  then  bore 
away  before  the  wind,  and  came  to  anchor  near  Cherbourg. 
But  as  our  men  were  getting  into  their  flat-bottomed  boats, 

*  During  this  sadly  mismanaged  expedition,  Lord  George  Sackville, 
whose  courage  was  verj  doubtful,  but  who  was  a  great  and  oratotieAl 
talker,  oppres^d  Howe  with  words  and  questions.  One  day,  when  the 
taciturn  sailor  would  not  answer  him,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Howe,  don't  you 
hear  me  ?  I  have  asked  you  several  questions.**  How©  repbed,  **  I 
don't  like  questions.**    Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  George  IL 

f  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  George  II. 
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in  order  to  land,  a  fresh  gale  grew  into  a  storm,  our  trans-* 
ports  ran  foul  of  each  other,  all  our  ships  were  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  and  the  aisemharkation  was 
given  up.  By  this  time  the  soldiers  and  the  horses  had 
consumed  nearly  all  their  food  and  provender,  and  began  to 
fall  sick.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  good  sense  of  George  II.  had  been  opposed  to  these 
descents  on  the  French  coasts  with  inadequate  forces.  He 
had  said  to  Lord  Waldegrave  that  he  had  never  any  opinion 
of  this  expedition— that  it  would  end  as  others  of  the  same 
sort  had  done — that  we  should  brag  of  having  burned  their 
ships,  and  the  French  of  having  diiven  us  away.  But  the 
king  had  been  overruled  by  his  ministers,  who,  even  after  his 
prediction  had  been  verified,  persisted  in  repeating  the  expe- 
riment in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  and  with  a  force  far 
inferior  to  that  which  had  just  failed. 

This  time  the  command  of  our  land  forces  was  given  to 
Greneral  Bligh,  a  very  old  cavalry  officer.  Bligh  enected  a 
landing,  under  a  loose  fire  from  the  French,  at  Cherbourg,  on 
the  8th  August,  and  took  the  town  with  little  difficidty.  He 
set  his  men  to  work  iipon  the  dockyard,  the  basin,  and  the 
forts  upon  which  the  French  government  had  been  spending 
very  large  sums ;  and  they  were  soon  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  parties  of  English 
light  horse  scoured  the  country  to  the  distance  of  some  four 
leagues,  and  had  seveml  little  skirmishes  with  the  French 
troops  who  were  waiting  in  the  neighbourhood  for  reinforce- 
ments. As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  Bligh  that  these 
reinforcements  were  at  hand,  he  levied  a  military  contribution 
upon  the  unfortunate  town,  carried  off  some  brass  cannons 
and  mortars,  re-embarked  his  little  army,  and  sailed  back  to 
England.  But  in  about  a  fortnight  Bligh  returned  to  the 
French  coast  to  make  another  attempt  upon  St.  Malo« 
That  town  was  again  found  much  too  strong.  The  English 
armament  had  been  greatly  weakened ;  but  as  it  had  been 
so  long  hovering  about,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  French 
would  weaken  the  garrison  and  defences  of  St.  Malo^ 
General  Bligh,  however,  resolved  to  land  his  troops  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Lunaira,  about  two  leagues  to  the  westward.  The 
landing  was  rapidly  and  beautifrdly  performed  under  the  eye 
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of  Howe ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  what  it  was 
intended  the  men  Hhould  do  when  landed.  Thej  wen 
scarcely  on  shore  when  an  autumnal  e;ale  made  it  impossible 
for  Howe  to  keep  the  ships  where  they  were.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  easy  to  re-embark  the  troops,  who  had  finished  all 
the  work  that  could  be  done  on  that  point  when  they  had 
burned  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sloops  and  fishing"  hoats. 
Howe  went  away  with  the  fleet  to  the  more  secure  bay  of  St- 
Ciis,  a  few  leagues  off,  arranging-  with  Bligh  that  the  troops 
should  be  marched  by  land  to  that  bay.  The  old  general, 
instead  of  making  a  forced  march  of  it,  loitered  on  the  road, 
as  if  in  contempt  of  the  superior  forces  under  the  Duke  of 
Aiguillon  that  were  looking  after  him.  The  French,  how- 
ever, paid  the  valour  of  the  English  troops  the  compliment  of 
not  attacking  them  until  two-thirds  of  them  were  re-em- 
barked. But  then  they  pounced  upon  the  remaining  third, 
as  they  were  engaged  among  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
in  a  hollow  way  that  led  down  to  them.  The  rear-g-uard, 
consisting  of  the  British  grenadiers  and  half  of  a  reg;iment  of 
guards,  under  the  command  of  General  Dury,  fought  for  a 
short  time  with  wonderful  bravery ;  but  General  Dury  was 
shot,  and,  running  into  the  sea,  perished  there.  Sir  John 
Armitage,  a  volunteer  of  fortune,  met  with  the  same  fate; 
many  of  the  gallant  yoimg  officers  of  the  guards  were  picked 
out  by  French  musketeers  standing  on  rocks  right  above  their 
heads ;  and,  after  a  frightful  carnage,  the  men  broke  away 
from  their  ranks,  and  were  nearly  all  either  slaughtered  or 
made  prisoners.  Most  unhappily,  not  even  this  de{)lorable 
result  had  the  effect  of  curing  our  governments  of  their  mania 
for  sending  inadequate  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France 
— expeditions  which  frittered  away  our  strength  without 
deciding  anything.  The  name  of  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh 
ought  to  be  revered  by  every  British  soldier  as  the  first  war 
minister  that  saw  through  the  absurdity  of  this  system,  and 
really  adopted  and  enforced  a  better  one. 

In  this  contest — the  Seven  Years'  War — the  French  and 
English  fought  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Every- 
where out  of  Europe  our  soldiers,  as  well  as  our  seamen,  had 
the  better  of  the  contest.  In  Asia  Clive  had  achieved  the 
wonders  which  have  been  related  ;  in  Afi'ica  the  French  were 
dispossessed  of  Gorae,  Fort  Louis,  and  all  their  settlements  on 
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the  river  Senegal ;  in  the  West  Indies  they  lost  Guadaloupe 
and  other  islands ;  but  on  the  American  continent  they  were 
for  some  time  very  successful.  Commencing  hostilities  before 
any  declaration  of  war,  they  gained  several  advantages  in 
the  country  which  lay  nearest  to  their  Canadian  frontier. 
Infl755  Colonel  Monckton  defeated  a  body  of  French  and 
Indians,  and  took  the  fort  of  Beau-Sejour,  on  the  confines  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  Sir  William  Johnson  failed  completely  in 
an  expedition  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 
Greneral  Shirley  was  not  more  successful  in  a  design  to  carry 
their  fort  at  Niagara.  In  another  direction,  in  America, 
General  Braddock  was  defeated  and  slain. 

After  General  Braddock's  defeat,  the  elder  Pitt  devised  a 
bold  plan  for  securing  our  colonies  in  North  America.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  out  firom  England ;  but  Lord  Lauden, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  command,  achieved  little  or  nothing, 
and  soon  returned  home,  leaving  the  command  to  General 
Abercromby.  Abercomby  soon  gave  place  to  General  Am- 
herst. Our  troops  sustained  a  repulse  and  the  loss  of  800 
men  at  Ticonderago ;  but  they  took  Fort  Frontenac  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  some  other  places. 
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THE  HEIGHTS  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  CAPTURE 

OP  QUEBEC. 

A.  D.  1759.    September  13. 

The  Canadas  had  been  left  open  to  attack  the  rear  before, 
and  the  defeated,  impoverished,  bankrupt  Louis  AY.,  had  not 
been  able  to  succour  them.  The  time  was  come  for  exe- 
cuting Pitt's  great  scheme ;  and  he  had  now  wisely  insisted 
that  the  execution  of  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  hero.  The 
king,  who  thought  only  of  antiquity  and  seniority  in  the  ser- 
vice, selected  old  Hopson,  who  may  have  been  a  veryrespeet- 
able,  jog-trot  veteran,  though  he  had  certainly  never  dose 
anything  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  general  Pitt,  who 
would  have  his  own  way,  put  forward  Wolfe,  now  a  ma- 
jor-general of  his  own  promoting;  and  never  was  choice 
more  fortunate  to  a  minister,  though  it  sent  his  admired 
soldier  to  an  early  grave.  "Ambition,  activity,  industry, 
passion  for  the  service,  were  conspicuous  in  Wolfe ;  he 
seemed  to  breathe  for  nothing  but  fame,  and  lost  no  moments 
in  qualifying  himself  to  compass  his  object."  The  military 
scheme,  after  being  subjected  to  various  alterations,  was 
finally  arranged  thus : — Wolfe  was  to  advance  with  a  part  of 
our  forces  and  seize  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Frencn  pro- 
vinces ;  General  Amherst,  with  a  second  division,  was  to 
occupy  Crown  Point,  reduce  Fort  Ticonderago,  then  cross 
Lake  Champlain,  fall  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  join 
Wolfe  under  the  walls  of  Quebec :  while  General  Prideaux, 
with  a  third  division  and  a  considerable  body  of  wild  Indians, 
was  to  invest  Niagara,  then  embark  on  Lake  Ontario,  besiege 
and  carry  Montreal,  and  then  foim  his  junction  with  WoQe 
and  Amherst  under  the  capital. 
These  combined  movements  had  generally  failed,  even 
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when  natural  obstacles  were  far  less  numerous^  and  the  dis- 
tanees  to  be  traversed  by  the  different  corps  fer  shorter ;  and 
when  Wolfe  got  near  to  Quebec  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  division  he  had  brought.  Amherst  had,  indeed,  carried 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  and  Prideaux  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Niagara ;  but  there  they  stopped.  No  blame, 
we  beheve,  attaches  either  to  Amherst  or  Prideaux,  who  were 
checked  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  difficulties,  some 
of  which,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for  by  those  who  planned  the  campaign.  Nor  does  the 
honour  of  Wolfe  at  all  rest  on  his  being  the  first  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  for  he  was  carried  by  sea,  and  then  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  Admiral  Saunders,  whose  ships  and  seamen 
remained  to  co-operate. 

About  the  last  day  of  June,  Wolfe  disembarked  his  troops 
upon  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Orleans,  a  little  below 
Quebec.  Here  he  erected  some  batteries,  which  Montcalm, 
the  French  general,  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  by  throwing  a 
strong  detachment  across  the  river.  Wolfe  also  prepared  a 
military  hospital,  and  works  to  secure  his  stores.  He  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  Canadians  on  the  island  by  friendly 
proclamation ;  but  those  rough  people  joined  scalping  parties 
of  wild  Indians  that  were  skulking^  among  the  woods,  and 
butchered  all  the  English  stragglers  they  could  surprise. 
While  the  fleet  lay  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  it  was  expo.'»ed  to 
great  danger;  and  if  once  the  fleet  had  been  destroyed,  or 
even  driven  from  its  post,  nothing  would  have  remained  for 
Wolfe  but  a  surrender.  The  troops  were  scarcely  landed 
when  a  terrible  storm  blew  down  the  river,  driving  several  of 
our  large  ships  from  their  anchors,  and  making  the  trans- 
ports run  foul  of  one  another.  Some  of  the  smaller  craft 
fonndered,  and  a  considerable  number  of  boats  were  swamped. 

While  they  were  in  this  confusion,  the  enemy  sent  down 
from  Quebec  seven  fire-ships,  which  made  for  the  thickest 
part  of  our  shipping ;  but  the  British  sailors  grappled  these 
fire-ships,  towed  them  away  to  the  banks,  and  left  them  fast 
aground,  where  they  lay  burning  to  the  water's  edge  without 
doing  any  mischief;  and  some  radeaux  or  rafts  piled  up  with 
oomoustible  materials,  and  sent  down  after  the  nre-ships  had 
failed,  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  our  seamen,  who 
behaved  with  admirable  spirit. 
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Quebec  by  this  time  was  strongly  fortified,  and  its  natand 
situation  always  rendered  it  formidable  to  an  assailant :  for  it 
stsmds  on  a  steep  rock  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Charles 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  these  rivers,  rocks,  and  ravines  render 
it  inaccessible  on  three  of  its  sides.  Montcalm,  as  brave  an 
officer  as  Wolfe,  covered  the  town  with  10,000  men,  having 
posted  himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Charles,  with  en- 
campments extending  as  far  as  the  river  Montmorenci  and 
with  entrenchments  thrown  up  at  every  accessible  place. 
With  an  inferior  force,  Wolfe  resolved  to  attack  Montcalm  in 
this  jiosition.  *^  When,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Pitt,  "  that 
succoui's  of  all  kinds  had  been  thrown  into  Quebec,  that  five 
battalions  of  regular  troops,  some  of  the  troops  of  the  colony, 
and  every  Canadian  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  besides 
several  nations  of  savages,  had  taken  the  field  in  a  very 
advantageous  situation,  I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
should  be  able  to  reduce  the  place.  I  sought,  however,  an  occa- 
sion to  attack  their  army,  knowing  well  that  with  these  troops 
I  was  able  to  fight,  and  that  a  victory  might  disperse  them.** 

On  the  9th  of  July,  at  night,  he  crossed  the  north  channel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  Montcalm's  left;, 
the  river  Montmorenci  being  between  them.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  company  of  rangers  which  he  threw  out  were 
almost  annihilated,  in  a  wood,  by  a  body  of  wild  Indians. 
He  carefully  examined  the  course  of  the  Montmorenci,  and 
found  it  fordable  at  a  place  about  three  miles  up ;  but  the 
opposite  bank  was  entrenched,  and  steep  and  woody,  and  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing  there.  His  escort  was  twice 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who,  though  repulsed,  killed  or 
wounded  some  forty  men.  On  the  18th  of  July,  two  Eng- 
lish men-of-war,  two  armed  sloops,  and  two  transports,  with 
troops  on  board,  passed  by  the  town  of  Quebec,  and  got  into 
what  is  called  the  Upper  Kiver,  and  close  to  Wolfe's  encamp- 
ment on  the  Montmorenci.  The  French  had  placed  some 
ships  and  floating  batteries  imder  the  town,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  our  ships,  but  their  fire  did  little  damage.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  ships,  which  had  got  into  the  Upper 
Biver,  Wolfe  reconnoitered  the  banks,  and  threw  Colonel 
Curleton  on  shore,  with  a  detachment,  to  make  a  diversion, 
>nt  Montealm,  or  part  of  his  forces,  out  of  their 
intB.    But  the  French  general  stayed  where  he 
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waSy  kept  his  men  in  their  strong  posts^  and  left  Wolfe  to 
seek  an  avenue  to  attack  him. 

At  last^  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  Wolfe  assailed  Montcalm  in 
his  entrenchments.  Leaving  Brigadier  Towushend  to  ford 
the  Montmorenci  and  attack  in  flank,  Wolfe,  with  the  help 
of  the  ships  and  their  boats,  threw  himself  on  the  beach,  and 
attacked  in  front.  The  Centurion  man-of-war  was  so  [)laced 
as  to  check  the  fire  of  a  French  battery,  which  commanded 
the  ford  of  the  Montmorenci ;  and  two  transports  drawing 
little  water  were  furnished  with  guns,  and  sent  close  in 
shore  to  cover  the  spot  which  Wolfe  had  selected  for  his 
lauding;  but  these  two  vessels,  light  as  they  were,  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  be  of  much  use,  a  number  of  boats 
crowded  with  soldiers  grounded  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks,  time 
was  lost  in  getting  them  off,  and  Wolfe  was  obliged  to  send 
an  officer  to  stop  Townshend,  who  was  already  crossing  the 
ford.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  united  their  artillery  on 
the  point  menaced — a  rising  ground  beyond  the  river  bank — 
and,  galled  by  their  fire,  the  English  grenadiers,  so  soon  as 
they  were  landed,  rushed  tumultuously  up  to  the  formidable 
entrenchments,  without  waiting  for  the  corps  which  were  to 
sustain  them  and  join  in  the  attack.  In  fact,  Townshend, 
though  steadily  upon  his  march,  and  perfectly  in  order,  was 
still  at  some  distance ;  and  Brigadier  Monckton  had  not  got 
his  men  out  of  the  boats.  The  grenadiers  were  met  in  the 
teeth  by  a  fire  too  terrible  for  the  bravest  of  them,  and  they 
fell  back  in  confusion  after  sustaining  a  serious  loss.  Still 
further  deterred  by  the  approach  of  night,  and  the  ominous 
roaring  of  the  St.  Lawrence — for  the  mighty  tide  was  now 
ebbing,  and  a  storm  was  setting  in — Wolfe  gave  up  his 
attack  and  withdrew  his  brave  men.  "  The  French,"  he 
says,  "  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  us ;  but  some  of  their 
savages  came  down  to  murder  such  wounded  as  could  not 
be  brought  off,  and  to  scalp  the  dead,  as  their  custom  is." 

Wolfe's  situation  now  seemed  almost  desperate,  and  his 
health  began  to  fail  him.  In  a  letter  to  Pitt,  written  from 
his  hefld- quarters  at  Montmorenci,  more  than  a  month  after 
this  failure,  he  confessed  that  he  had  descended  to  the 
dubiousness  and  despondency  of  consulting  a  council  of 
war.  ''  I  found  myself  so  ill,"  said  he,  '^  and  am  still  so 
weak^  that  I  begged  the  general  officers  to  consult  together 
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for  the  public  utility.  To  the  uncommon  strength  of  J 
country,  the  enemy  have  added^  for  the  defence  of  the  rivec, 
a  great  number  of  floating  batteries  and  boats.  By  the 
vigilance  of  these  and  the  Indians  round  our  posts,  it  bai 
been  impossible  to  execute  anything  by  surprise.  We  havf 
almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose.  In  this  situ- 
ation there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties^  that  I  own  mysdf 
at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  a^^Eurs  of  Oreat  Britain 
require  the  most  vigorous  measures ;  but  then  the  oonrags 
of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  wbeM 
there  is  some  ho})e  of  a  favourable  event."  When  thii 
letter  reached  England,  it  excited  feelings  of  disappointment^ 
consternation,  and  anger.  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  favourite  young  general,  and  that  the  next 
intelligence  would  be,  either  that  he  had  been  destroyed  or 
had  capitulated.  But  in  concluding  his  melancholy  epistle, 
Wolfe  had  said  that  he  would  do  his  best;  and  that  best 
turned  out  a  miracle  in  war.  He  declared  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a  coui*t-martial  for  miscany- 
ing ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders  he  concerted 
a  plan  for  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  elevated  plateau  at  the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the 
side  where  the  fortifications  were  the  weakest,  as  the  French 
engineei-s  had  there  trusted  to  the  precipices  and  the  broad 
river  beneath. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  admiral  sailed  some 
three  or  four  leagues  higher  up"  the  river,  lay  there  as  if 
intent  on  other  business,  and  then,  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  September,  glided  down  the  river  and  put  out  all  his 
boats  to  land  the  troops  under  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
1  hrough  the  darkness  of  the  nij^-ht,  and  the  skill  and  caution 
ot  the  seamen,  the  French  outposts  and  sentinels  were  all 
passed  without  alarm  given,  and  the  English  soldiers  were 

rSf^  V'         appointed  spot  bv  boatfiills  at  a  time. 

ine  hrst  that  landed  were  some  nimble  Highlanders,  who 
climbed  the  steep  face  of  the  rocks  like  goats.  The  English 
hghtmfantnr  followed  the  Highlanders,  and  were  in  their 
farn^foUowedhy  the  troops  of  the  hne.  There  was  a  French 
0¥«r  their  heads,  and  hearing  a  rustling  noise,  but 
ff.  these  ftUows  fired  down  the  precipices  at 
m  then  fired  up  into  the  air^  and  also  at 
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nuodom;  but^  terrified  at  so  strange  aad  unexpected  an 
atteoipty  the  French  picquet  ran  off,  all  but  the  captain,  who 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  who  begged  our  officers 
to  sign  a  certificate  of  his  courage  and  steadiness,  lest  he 
shoald  be  punished  as  corrupted,  believing  that  the  English 
general's  bold  enterprise  would  be  believed  impossible  with- 
ont  corruption  and  connivance. 

It  was  £ar  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  French  than  to  beat 
them  when  we  were  at  them.  But  Wolfe  now  stood  on  the 
long-desired  heights  of  Abraham.  He  had  no  artillery  with 
him,  and  excessive  fatigue  and  disease,  the  French  and  the 
wild  Indians  had  reduced  his  army  to  less  than  5,000  men. 
His  light  in&ntry,  however,  seized  four  guns  which  the 
French  had  placed  in  battery,  and  the  English  sailors  by 
dint  of  extraordinary  exertions  hauled  up  one  gun  from  the 
landing  place.  On  the  other  side,  Montcalm  came  on  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  allow  the  French  to  wait  for  their  artillery, 
and  they  brought  up  no  more  than  two  small  field  pieces. 

At  first  the  French  general  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence 
of  his  senses ;  so  impossible  did  it  seem  for  an  army  to  have 
ascended  those  dangerous  cliffs.  At  last  he  said,  '^I  see 
them  where  they  ought  not  to  be ;  but,  since  they  are  there, 
we  must  fight.  I  will  go  and  crush  them."  Quitting  his 
entrenchments,  he  advanced  with  confident  haste  to  the 
field,  where  Wolfe  had  already  formed  his  little  army  in 
order  of  battle,  within  long  cannon-shot  range  of  the  out- 
works of  Quebec.  After  lining  the  bushes  with  detachments 
of  Indians,  the  French  and  Canadians  advanced,  as  if  to 
charge,  in  very  good  order,  and  with  great  vivacity ;  but 
they  opened  an  irregular  fire  before  they  got  within  musket 

The  English  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  their  front ;  and  then  they  poured  in 
a  terrible  discharge.  This  first  volley  was  succeeded  by  a 
jDOSt  steady,  deliberate,  and  sustained  fire ;  and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  French  and  Canadians  began  to  waver. 
As  Wolfe  stood  conspicuous  in  the  fi^ont  line,  cheering  his 
men,  a  musket  ball  struck  his  wrist.  He  wrapped  a  handker- 
chief round  the  wound,  continued  giving  his  orders,  and  soon 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  _^enadiers,  who  had  fixed 
their  bayonets  for  the  charge.    He  was  hit  by  a  second  ball^ 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  he  seemed  searceljr 
to  heed  tnis  more  serious  wound,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cheer- 
ing the  grenadiers,  when  a  third  musket-ball  hit  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  grieved  men  picked  him 
up  and  carried  him  to  the  rear.  He  was  dying  fast,  yet  he 
still  continued  intent  on  the  battle.  As  his  eyes  were  growing 
dim,  he  hoard  a  wounded  o£Bcer  near  him  exclaim,  "  See  how 
they  run!"  "Who  run?"  cried  Wolfe.  '*  The  French,"  replied 
the  officer;  "they  give  way  in  all  directions."  "Then," 
said  the  hero,  "  I  die  content !  " — and  after  giving  an  order 
for  Webb's  regiment  to  move  down  to  Charles's  river  and 
secure  the  bridge  there,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat,  he  calmly  expired  on  the  ground  among  his  officers 
and  faithful  soldiers. 

'*  The  pitying  fates  his  death  delay, 
Till  Heaven  for  him  declares  the  day — 
He  heard,  r^oic'd,  and  died." 

General  Monckton,the  second  in  command,  was  dangerously 
wounded,  but  To wnshend.  nobly  and  speedily  completed  the 
victory.  General  Montcalm  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
attempting  to  rally  the  discomfited  French,  and  his  second 
in  command  was  made  prisoner  and  so  badly  wounded,  that 
he  died  on  the  following  day.  We  do  not  remember  another 
instance  where  each  of  two  contending  armies  lost  in  one 
battle  its  chief  and  its  second  in  command. 

The  city  of  Quebec  capitulated  five  days  after  the  action, 
and  the  disheartened  remnant  of  the  French  army  of  Canada 
retired  to  Montreal,  where  they  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves. In  effeco  the  project  of  Pitt  was  realized,  and  one 
battle  gave  us  the  d  ominion  of  that  immense  country. 

One  dispatch  conveyed  to  England  intelligence  of  the 
unexpected  victory  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  of  the 
death  of  Wolfe,  and  o  t  the  surrender  of  Quebec. 

The  national  triump  h  was  saddened  by  grief  for  the  loss 
of  the  truly  national  h  ero.  He  was  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  but,  young  as  he  was  when  he  fell,  Wolfe  had  lived 
long  enough  to  achieve  glory  and  an  immortal  military  iame. 
It  is  needless  to  bestow  a  word  of  eulogium  on  his  gallant 
little  army,  which  behaved  as  British  soldiers  always  have 
done,  and  ever  will  do,  if  properly  commanded. 
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It  is  not  consistent  with  our  plan  and  object  to  go  into  the 
unbappj  war  with  our  own  colonists  and  descendants  in 
North  America,  or  to  revive  jealousies  and  disputes  which 
ought  to  be  forgotten  by  nations  speaking  the  same  language, 
having  the  same  religion  and  literature,  and  being,  in  every 
essential,  so  nearly  aiun  to  each  other. 

Though  bndly,  and,  in  some  cases,  infamously  commanded 
by  incompetent  or  careless  and  rash  generals,  the  British 
infantry  lost  no  reputation  in  those  arduous  campaigns.  In 
all  the  latter  part  of  that  war  the  Royalist  forces  were  in  a 
great  measure  made  up  of  Hessians  and  other  German  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause  and  who  fought 
merely  for  their  pay.  It  had  been  a  disgi*ace  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  or  to  their  own  English  descent,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans, on  their  own  ground,  had  not  beaten  troops  like  those. 

But  during  this  unnatural  conflict  neither  France  nor 
any  of  the  many  powers  that  took  part  against  us,  had  rea- 
son to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  success  either  by 
land  or  by  sea.  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  were  all 
beaten  in  their  turns  as  our  fleets  came  up  with  theirs ;  and 
if  Port  Mahon  and  the  island  of  Minorca  were  lost,  Gibraltar 
was  defended,  and  retained  by  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  eflbrts  made  by  France  and  Spain  to 
take  it.     But  that  aflair  belongs  to  the  history  of  sieges. 

And  while  we  were  losmg  an  empire  in  the  west,  the 
gponins  of  Warren  Hastinqs  was  building  us  up  a  new 
entire  in  the  east.  Following  up  the  great  conceptions  of 
(^Te^  Hastings,  unaided  by  the  home  government,  left 
ahnost  alone  to  his  own  resources,  shattered  every  hostile 
opnfederacj  that  was  formed  against  us  in  India,  rebuked 
the  pride  of  the  French  who  were  again  disputing  our 
taptemacj,  and  either  conquered,  or  established  our  influ- 
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euce  in,  nearly  every  part  of  Hindustan.  Under  the  abb 
061061*8  he  had  the  db^cemment  to  select,  onr  sepoys  becanfl 
admirable  troops,  emulating  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  th 
British  soldiers  in  battle,  and  making  with  them  some  of  tlifl 
lon<>:est:,  boldest,  most  astonishing  marches  that  are  recorded 
in  the  military  history  of  any  nation.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  God- 
(Itird,  Pophnm,  Penrse,  FuUarton,  and  a  group  of  other 
othcei's  employed  by  our  great  Govemor-Generaly  wen 
heroes,  and  at  the  same  time  men  of  genius  or  of  very  higli  I 
military  ability.  Our  sepoys  still  revere  the  hereditvT 
memoiy  of  Coote,  and  touch  their  caps  to  his  portrait  as  if 
it  were  a  living  man  and  commander-in-chief.  At  one  tim 
Coote  had  on  his  hands  the  French,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
Mysoreans  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo.  His  gxeat  yictory  it 
Porto  Novo  and  the  total  defeat  he  gave  to  Hyder  in  the 
Pa8S  of  Sholinghur,  near  Bellore  (both  in  1781)  were  veij 
remarkable  engagements.  They  put  us  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  keys  of  Mysore,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  conqneet 
of  that  country.  The  extraordinary  marches  and  everytJuaff 
belon^ng  to  the  campaign  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  and  hi 
16,000  tightinp^  men,  in  the  country  of  the  Zamorin,  and 
along  the  Malaoar  coast  (in  1783-4),  were  still  more  remark- 
able than  Coote's  victories.  The  countries  reduced  by  Ful- 
larton  extended  g'ood  1?00  miles  in  length,  yielded  an  annual 
revenue  of  600,000/.,  and  placed  at  our  disposition  a  tran- 
quil, industrious,  and  most  friendly  population. 

But  the  extent  of  all  thev<e  military  operations  under  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Warren  Hastings  was  something 
magnificent  and  astounding.  It  embraced  the  two  sides  Si 
the  vast  triangle  of  India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to 
Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bombay  and 
Surat,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  inland  it  nearly  tra- 
versed the  base  of  the  triangle.  Countries  hitherto  Imown 
to  the  English  only  by  name  wei*e  penetrated  and  explored 
from  end  to  end.  Impressions  were  made  that  time  and 
partial  miscarriages  would  not  easily  efface  :  the  Indians  saw 
that  no  obstacles  were  insurmountable  to  the  steady  perse- 
verence  of  the  British  and  the  troops  they  had  trained ;  and 
the  British  learned  the  entire  confidence  that  might  he 
placed  in  the  oourage  and  constancy  of  their  sepoys.*    And 

•  «  Our  Indian  Empire." 
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thus,  a  few  years  later,  we  could  confidently  send  an  army  of 
sepoys  from  India  into  Egypt,  to  contend  on  that  remote 
field  (if  need  should  be)  with  the  best  disciplined  troops  of 
the  fVench  Republic. 

Under  the  Marquis  ComwaUis,  and  other  Governors-Gene* 
ral^  we  had  iresh  crops  of  heroes,  as  their  services  were  re- 
ouired.  Lake,  Stuart,  Harris,  Baird,  and  l!d!unro,  rose  into 
ntme  ;  and  many  other  excellent  officers  became  accustomed 
to  the  handling  of  large  masses  of  troops,  a  practice  long 
denied  to  our  commanders  in  Europe,  dj  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  our  Eastern  empire  was  still  farther  ex- 
tended and  consolidated;  the  French,  whose  rivalry  had 
been  so  dangerous,  were  crushed  and  expelled ;  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun,  the  most  implacable,  persevering,  and  dangerous  of  our 
enemies  among  the  native  princes,  was  killed  at  our  capture 
of  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799 ;  and 
the  whole  of  Mysore  was  occupied  by  our  arms,  or  divided 
among  our  allies  and  dependents.  It  was  in  this  last  war 
with  Tippoo,  that  Arthur  Wellesley,  Colonel  of  the  gallant 
^rd,  arid  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field. 

In  the  interval,  we  certainly  had  not  increased  our  military 
reputation  in  Europe.  Mr.  ritt  seemed  to  inherit  the  fond- 
ness of  his  father  for  detached  operations,  and  descents  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Continent.  Then,  our  army,  never  sufficiently 
strong  to  act  by  itself  against  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
the  I^ench  republic,  was  mixed  up  with  the  ai'mies  of  other 
nations,  and  olten  found  itself  considered  as  of  less  account 
than  subnidised  corps  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians.  Our 
officers,  too,  were  sadly  inexpeiienced ;  and  our  people  had 
lost  the  habit  of  war,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
contest,  in  1782.  When  we  say  that  men  and  officers  were 
staunch  and  brave,  we  have  said  nearly  all  that  can  safely  be 
predicated  of  our  army,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  Duke 
of  York  at  Ostend,  in  1793,  down  to  the  debarcation  of  Sir 
Balph  Abercromby  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  1801. 

Yet,  small  as  was  his  English  force,  inefficient  as  were  his 
staff  officers,  and  slow  as  were  the  Austrians  and  Dutch,  who 
were  acting  with  him,  the  Duke  of  York  beat  the  republican 
General  Dampierre  at  Famars,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1793; 
and  defeated  General  Lamarche,  in  a  fortified  camp,  on  the 
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23rd  of  the  same  month.  His  royal  highness  being  called 
in  to  the  relief  of  the  hereditary  rrince  of  Orange,  who  was 
enveloped  by  a  superior  French  force,  and  whose  Dutch  troon 
had  no  stomach  for  fighting,  performed  that  duty,  at  M enm, 
in  brilliant  style,  and  with  only  a  part  of  his  battalions.  But, 
while  the  Belgian  population  was  notoriously  filled  with 
French  republican  principles,  the  soberer  Dutch  themselveB 
had  not  escaped  the  same  infection :  there  was  a  strong  party 
among  them  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  French,  and  their 
troops  fought  well  nowhere — a  fact  not  calculated  to  excite 
much  astonishment,  as  many  of  their  commanding  officen^ 
and  officers  of  all  ranks,  were  traitors  at  heart,  and  ready^  at 
any  favourable  moment,  to  betray  the  common  cause. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1794,  the  celebrated  French  General 
Pichegru,  after  beating  or  out- manoeuvring  the  Austrian 
General  Clairfait,  wheeled  round,  with  50,000  men,  upon  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  with  about  30,000  men,  chiefly  English 
and  Hanoverians,  was  stationed  near  Toumay.  But  here, 
though  flushed  with  success,  the  French  were  repulsed  in 
every  attack  they  made,  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  a 
field  which  they  left  covered  with  their  dead.  The  celerity 
of  their  movements,  and  the  superiority  of  their  numbers, 
were  of  no  avail  against  the  steadiness  and  detennination  of 
the  Duke's  troops.  They  were  occasionally  misled,  and 
brought  to  fight,  where  they  ought  not  to  have  fouirht  at 
all ;  but,  whether  attacking  or  attacked,  the  British  troops 
invariably  proved  their  pluck  and  stamina.  Even  their  re- 
treat, through  all  the  horrors  of  an  inclement  winter,  from 
the  Scheldt  to  the  Waal,  which  they  crossed  upon  the  ice, 
and  from  the  Waal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the 
small  portion  that  remained  of  them  re-embarked  for  Eng^ 
land,  was  something  more  than  creditable  to  the  men.  Taking 
into  account  the  inexperience  and  want  of  scientific  skill  of 
their  oflicers,  the  fraudulency  of  their  commissariat,  and  the 
incompetency  of  the  medical  department,  it  is  amazing,  where 
so  many  were  wounded,  and  so  many  invalided  by  cold  and 
cutting  frost,  that  any  of  them  should  ever  have  returned 
alive  to  England.  Except  in  the  number  of  its  victims,  the 
French  retreat  from  Moscow,  in  1812,  was  not  more  terrible 
than  this.  Our  allies  had  deserted  us,  the  people  of  the 
country^  if  not  openly  hostile^  wei'e  unfriendly  and  churlish 
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to  the  last  desree^  closing  their  doors  to  our  sick  and  wounded, 
refusing*  food  for  money,  and  doing  nothing  for  us;  and 
Pichegru  was  in  pursuit  with  a  force  five  times  more  nume- 
rous than  our  shattered  army.  Yet,  whenever  the  French  trod 
too  closely  on  our  rear,  they  were  beaten  back  with  loss.  On 
the  30th  of  December  (1794),  General  Dundas,  with  only 
8,000  men,  almost  entirely  Biitish  infantry,  thoroughly  beat 
Pichegru  on  the  Waal,  and  captured  several  of  his  ffuns.  On 
the  6th  of  January  following,  though  disheartened,  and  in 
some  of  the  disorder  inevitable  in  a  hasty  retreat,  the  match- 
less Enolish  infantry,  at  the  approach  of  the  French  van, 
halted,  ifbrmed  in  order  of  battle,  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and,  at  the  fourth  charge,  again  drove  Pichegru's  people  from 
the  field.  Here,  the  loss  of  the  republicans  was  fearful ;  for 
most  of  the  battle  had  been  fought,  as  it  were,  hand  to  hand, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  sword,  the  halbert,  and  the  butt  end 
of  the  musket.  On  the  11th  of  January,  they  fought  again 
with  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  success.  Pichegru,  with  a 
condensed  force  of  70,000  men,  fell  upon  them  as  they  were 
passing  the  defile  of  the  Greb,  between  Arnheim  and  Nime- 
guen.  The  French  fell  on,  in  the  confident  hope  of  destroy- 
ing in  that  pass,  or  reducing  to  an  unconditional  surrender, 
all  that  remained  of  the  British  army,  and  of  their  German 
subsidiaries;  but,  after  sustaining  an  assault,  which  was  general 
and  long,  our  little  army  made  good  its  retreat.  There  was 
staunchness,  there  was  heroism  of  the  highest  order,  in  this 
fighting  on  the  part  of  troops  who  had  previously  expe- 
rienced nearly  every  possible  disaster ;  and,  after  this,  there 
was  a  glonous  fortitude  in  the  manner  in  which  they  with- 
stood cold,  and  hunger,  and  the  fierce  war  of  the  elements. 
On  the  16th  and  17th  of  January,  they  were  engaged  in 
crossing  the  sandy,  desert,  houseless  regions  that  intervened 
between  Utrecht  and  the  towns  of  Deventer  and  Zutphen,  in 
the  midst  of  an  unceasing  huriicane  of  wind,  snow,  and  sleet. 
Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  carried  in  open  waggons, 
were  frozen  to  death,  or  perished  of  want ;  but  not  a  Hving 
man  in  the  army  spoke  of  a  halt  and  surrender. 

Pichegi'u,  whose  miUtary  abilities  were  at  least  sufficient 
to  insure  him  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said, "  The  JSnglish  commanding  officers  may 
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have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet,  bat  their  men  bare  certainly 
all  the  qualities  which  make  the  best  of  soldiers.  They  may 
tell  a  diiferent  story  to  the  gossips  in  PariSi  but  I  bare  seen 
the  English  fight.'^ 
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ALEXANDRIA. 

A.  D.  1801.    March  21. 

Napoleoiy  Bonaparte,  as^neral  of  the  French  Republic, 
after  capturing  the  island  of  Malta,  had  landed  with  an  army 
in  Egypt,  on  the  SOth  June,  1798,  with  the  idea  of  con- 
quering all  that  country  and  making  it  the  basis  of  operations 
against  our  possessions  in  India.  He  soon  cut  the  Mame- 
lukes to  pieces,  and  scattered  every  native  or  Turltish  force 
that  was  0[)posed  to  him.  On  the  1st  of  August  of  that  same 
year  Lord  Nelson  utterly  destroyed  the  French  fleet  by  his 
glorious  victory  of  the  Nile.  After  being  foiled  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1799 ;  and  in  the  month  of  October  follow- 
ing, having  left  his  army  in  Egypt,  he  returned  to  France. 

The  British  Government,  though  discouraged  by  several 
military  failures  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bold  effort  in  order  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  Egypt.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1800  a  consider- 
able force  was  collected  in  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  a  brave 
veteran,  much  beloved  in  the  army.  For  some  time  Sir 
Ralph  was  kept  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  expedition ;  but  he  was  gradually  reinforced, 
and.  at  last,  he  received  his  orders  to  ascend  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  land  on  the  Egjrptian  coast. 

By  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  which  carried  this  small  but  excellent  array,  had  all 
come  safely  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice,  on  the  coast 
of  Karamania,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  Here 
the  troops  were  kept  waiting  for  some  time  for  horses  which 
had  been  promised  from  Constantino|)le  to  mount  the  cavalry, 
and  for  other  necessaries,  some  of  which  arrived  very  slowly  ^ 
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and  some  not  at  all.  But  the  time  was  not  entirely  wasted; 
the  whole  army  was  frequently  exercised  in  the  manoBUYre  of 
landing,  which  thej  were  shortly  to  practise  in  presence  of  tha 
enemy ;  and  these  manoeuvres  and  experiments  were  repeated 
until  it  was  nicely  ascertained  that  6,000  men  might  be 
landed  in  tlie  most  perfect  manner,  and  ready  for  immediate 
action,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-three  minutes.  * 

The  capital  defect  of  English  armies  had  hitherto  been 
the  almost  total  want  of  a  proper  staff  of  officers,  educated 
aud  trained  in  the  scientific  parts  of  their  profession,  in  plan- 
ning and  mapping,  in  catching  at  a  glance,  or  on  a  rapid 
f»m*vey,  the  military  ca[)abilitie8  of  a  country  for  offensive  « 
for  defensive  operations,  in  judging  of  the  relative  value  of 
positions,  of  the  best  lines  whereby  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
of  taking  the  field  advantageously,  compactly,  and  scien- 
tifically. Through  the  want  of  such  a  staff,  and  through  the 
obstinacy  and  blindness  of  ignorance,  the  armies  led  by  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Holland  had  taken 
the  field  hap-hazard,  or  like  geese  scattered  over  a  common, 
rarely  or  never  knowing  anything  of  the  country  that  was 
beibie  them  or  behind  them,  or  on  their  flanks ;  and,  time 
iii'ter  time,  nothing  but  the  doggedness  of  the  British  soldieiT} 
who  would  never  know  when  they  were  beaten,  had  saved  tne 
army  from  an  ignominious  sunnender.  But  now  this  capital 
defect  was  beginning  to  be  supplied  by  young  officers  who 
had  been  duly  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Jarrey,  a  veteran,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  sort 
of  science,  and  who  had  had  ample  practice  and  experience  in 
the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  in  this  Egyptian  cam- 
paign that  the  French  generals  were  first  astonished  and 
alarmed  at  the  skill  and  excellence  of  the  British  staff. 

When  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  had  received  all  his  reinforce- 
ments he  could  not  muster  more  than  16,330  men,  including 
990  sick,  500  Maltese,  and  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of 
people  attached  to  an  army.  His  effective  force  could  not,  at 
the  highest  estimation,  have  exceeded  12,000  men.  The 
total  of  the  French  force  in  Egypt  was  at  this  moment 
nearly  28,000  ;  but  it  was  not  all  collected  on  the  coast  where 
the  first  brush  must  be.  Our  fleet  left  the  Bay  of  Mar- 
moi-ice  on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  came  to  anchor  in 

*  Dr.  Clarke,  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c. 
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Aboukir  Bay  on  the  2ad  of  March ;  the  men-of-war  riding 
exactly  where  Nelson  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
Daring  five  days  the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  any 
operation  in  boats;  but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  the 
weather  moderated,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smithy  whose  nautical  skill  was  of  great  vahie,  reconnoitred 
the  coast  in  a  boat^  and  fixed  upon  the  best  place  for  landing 
the  troops.  Than  this  landing  never  was  operation  of  the 
kind  more  quick  and  beautiful. 

On  the  following^  morning,  the  8th  of  March,  some  gun- 
vessels  and  armed  launches  were  sent  forward  to  clear  the 
beach,  5,600  soldiers  were  put  into  the  boats,  and  at  a  given 
signal  a  simultaneous  dash  was  made  for  the  shore.  Though 
rapidly,  the  boats  advanced  in  perfect  order,  the  soldiers 
flitting  between  the  seats  and  the  sailors,  packed  close  toge- 
ther, with  their  unloaded  muskets  between  their  knees.  Ihe 
story  that  the  soldiers  were  packed,  like  red  herringi<,  one 
above  the  other,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  is  a  Frencn  fable, 
and  nothing  more.  The  men  could  not  have  found  room,  or 
have  been  carried,  in  that  manner. 

When  the  boats  came  within  range  of  the  enemy,  fifteen 
pieces  of  ordnance  from  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  artillery  of 
Aboukir  Castle,  opened  upon  them  with  round  and  grape 
shot;  and,  on  advancinof  still  nearer,  musket-balls  were 
showered  upon  them.  The  British  soldiers  huzzaed  occa- 
sionally, but  never  attempted  to  return  a  shot.  In  this  in- 
active, and,  as  such,  most  trying  of  situations,  they  sat  in 
perfect  patience  and  good  humour.  Numbers  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  some  boats  sank,  some  turned  aside  to 
rescue  the  drowning  men,  but  the  mass  of  them  rowed 
steadily  forward,  until  they  touched  the  strand,  when  the 
soldiers  sprang  on  shore,  and  General  John  Moore,  rapidly 
drawing  them  up  in  line,  gave  the  welcome  word  to  load. 
"  Some  of  our  troops  formed  and  loaded  as  they  quitted  the 
boats,  while  others  pushed  on  without  having  time  to  load ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  fire  of  musketry  which  as- 
sailed them,  and  the  violent  charge  of  the  enemy,  the  latter 
were  forced  to  give  way.  Not  more  than  2,000  of  our  men 
were  on  shore  when  the  French  retreated ;  but  every  step 
was  contested  and  carried.  There  was  scarcely  any  interval 
between  the  landing  of  the  troops  and  their  pushing  up  the 
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hills,  under  difficulties  and  amidst  dangers  that  baffle  ths 
powers  of  description.  Some  marched  up  in  an  exoeQait 
line,  with  charged  bayonets,  while  others  proceeded  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  But,  however  they  ascended,  or  whatever 
dani^ers  they  encountei-ed,  they  gained  their  object."* 

Tlie  hills  here  alluded  to  are  sand-hills,  which  rise  above 
the  b(>Hch.  Some  of  the  English  guards  were  rongUj 
handled  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  well  mounted  on 
Arabian  horses ;  some  loss  was  sustained  in  ascending  ths 
sand-hills ;  but,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  those  ridges  wen 
carried,  and  the  French  fled,  leaving  all  their  iield-pieoei 
behind  them.  There  was  every  element  of  a  brilliant  affior 
in  this  short  morning's  work. 

The  ra])idity  with  which  the  troops  were  landed,  even  m 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  under  iire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
Ketry,  ought  to  fix  the  attention  of  those  who  are,  at  this 
anxious  moment,  suggesting  means  for  meeting  the  contm- 
gency  of  a  Fi*ench  invasion.  In  less  than  forty -five  minutes 
after  the  boats  pushed  off  from  the  shipping,  the  soldien 
were  not  only  formed  on  the  beach,  but  were  ascending  the 
sand-hills,  and  driving*  the  enemy  before  them.  With  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  ships  ancf  boats,  11,000  men  might 
nave  been  landed  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  these  5,500.  There 
are  many  places  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  where  10,000  Frenchmen  might  be  landed  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  where  (as  matters  now  stand)  they 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  find  a  single  cannon,  or  so  much 
as  a  single  musket  to  oppose  them. 

"  Our  boats  had  near  a  mile  to  row,  and  were,  for  some 
time,  under  the  fire  of  fifteen  ])ieces  of  artillery,  and  the 
musketry  of  2,500  men.  Still,  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops 
overcame  every  difiiculty.  We  captured  eight  pieces  of 
cannon."t 

The  troops  that  first  ascended  the  sand-hills  were  the  28rd 
Regiment,  and  the  four  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Spencer,  whose  coolness  and  intre- 

*  **  Journal  of  the  Forces  which  sailed  from  the  Downs  m  April,  1800, 
Ac ;  with  the  subsequent  Transactions  of  the  Army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egypt,  &0.  ;**  by  ^neas  Anderson,  Lieut.  40th  Regiment. 

t  sir  Balph'B  despatch  to  Government. 
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inditj  were  ramarkable.    The  38th  R^ment  and  42od 
Uumkuiden  were  also  warmlypraised  by  Sir  Ralph. 

The  mass  of  the  French  ned  towards  Alexandria :  the 
vest  of  them  took  refuge  in  Aboukir. 

At  five  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  our 
conquering  troops  advanced  about  three  miles  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria ;  and  all  that  night  they  lay  on  their  anna. 
The  fort  of  Aboukir  was  summoned  to  sun-ender  before  they 
quitted  the  sand-hills,  and  on  its  refusal  a  party  was  left  to 
reduce  it,  the  general  wisely  determining  not  to  detain  the 
army  irom  the  important  purpose  before  it. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  March,  a  storm  of  wind  greatly 
distressed  the  troops  by  blowing  the  sand  of  the  desert  in 
their  eyes.  On  the  10th,  about  nine  in  the  forenoon,  the 
line  got  under  arms,  and  began  to  march  against  an  outpost 
of  the  enemy.  The  distance  was  only  three  miles,  but,  owing 
to  the  looseness  and  depth  of  ^he  sand,  it  took  three  hours 
to  perform  it.  The  few  field-pieces  we  had  on  shore  were 
drawn  by  the  men,  the  horses  which  had  been  procured  for 
that  purpose  in  Marmorice  Bay  not  being  yet  landed.  As 
our  soldiers  came  up  to  the  place,  the  French  fled  from 
ity  leaving  behind  them  one  12-pounder,  which  they  had 
previously  spiked,  dismounted,  and  thrown  over  the  works. 
They  had  also  destroyed  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit  and 
barley,  which  they  had  not  time  to  take  away  with  them. 
Here  our  advanced  troops  lay  all  night  on  their  arms.  In 
the  coui-se  of  the  day,  the  weather  having  become  more 
moderate,  the  remainaer  of  the  troops  were  landed  from  the 
fleet,  and  the  park  of  artillery  was  moved  on  to  a  short 
distance. 

On  the  morrow,  the  11th,  Sir  Ralph  issued  some  very 
judicious  orders  of  the  day,  and  instructed  commanding 
officers  how  to  take  on  the  army  in  three  lines,  each 
line  foinning  two  columns.  A  flag  of  truce  was  again  sent 
to  the  garrison  of  Aboukir ;  bat  the  French  commandant 
would  not  sufler  the  officer  who  bore  it  to  approach  the  place, 
and  even  had  the  brutality  to  order  a  gun  to  be  discharged 
at  him.  Batteries,  therefore,  were  immediately  raised  to 
reduce  this  ruffian.  This  night  also,  our  troops  lay  on  their 
arms. 

On  the  next  morning  (the  12th)  our  men  marched  against 
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Hnotlier  of  our  eneiny^s  posts,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles^ 
five  wenrj  miles  of*^  heavy  sand.  From  this  position  the 
uneniy  retreated  so  hastily  that  they  left  their  signal  fiagi 
and  their  colours  flying.  These  were  instantly  struck,  and 
the  Eiiiiplish  coloura  planted  in  their  places.  Marehioff 
about  a  mile  beyond  this  post,  our  people  saw  the  P^cu 
army  drawn  up  along*  a  ridge  of  sand-hills,  that  reached 
from  the  sea-side  to  a  broad  lake.  They  appeared  to  be 
waiting  to  give  us  battle ;  but  they  retreated  on  our  approach, 
and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  three  mUes  mm  oar 
front.  In  the  course  of  this  day  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sharp  skirmishing  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
who  had  received  from  Cairo  a  reinfoi*cement  of  two  hsK 
brigades  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry ;  so  that 
their  array  now  consisted  of  7,000  men,  with  good  cavabj 
and  a  body  of  flying  artillery ;  while  we  were  very  deficient 
in  artillery,  and  the  small  portion  of  mounted  ditigx)ons  we 
pus-iessed,  were  riding  on  miserable  Turkish  hoi*SPs,  purchased 
at  Marmorice  and  scarcely  able  to  carry  such  men  as  onn 
with  their  accoutrements.  All  the  cavalry  embarked  for 
tliis  campaign  amounted  only  to  470  men ;  and  nearly  all 
these,  for  want  of  horses,  were  marching  on  foot  and  doin? 
duty  with  the  infantry  or  artillery.  It  is  said  that  Lortl 
Elgin,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  purchased  400 
or  500  very  good  horses,  but  that  these  had  been  changed 
on  tlie  road  by  diiferent  Turkish  pashas ;  and  through  the 
knavery  of  the  people  employed  in  conducting  them  through 
Asia-Minor  and  Syria  to  Marmorice,  the  horses  that 
arrived  were  such  sorry  beasts  that  our  dragoons  were 
ashamed  to  mount  them  or  take  charge  of  them,  and  every 
commanding  cavalry  oflicer  solicited  rather  to  serve  with  his 
corps  as  infantry.  A  great  part  of  them  were  shot  as  alto- 
getner  useless,  or  sold  at  four  shillings  a  head.  At  this  day 
such  would  be  the  fate  of  any  European  ally,  depending  on 
the  Turks  or  on  the  Sultan  for  a  supply  of  horses  to  mount 
a  cavalry;  and,  indeed,  even  without  pasha,  violence,  or  any 
kind  of  roguery,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  whole 
Ottoman  Empire  could  at  this  moment  supply  500  horses 
proper  to  carry  even  our  lightest  men.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  decline  of  the  country  under  the  system  of  reform  of 
•sh  we  have  heard  so  much ! 
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In  the  eoone  «f  lis  «dw  dsr  rTbiDwr  iiie  IStti),  d(Ni» 
marines  woe  iBodfid  rbiim  -de  &ec  it*  iir:  wxtk  iht  amrr. 
With  an  adzve  flBenrr  mt  near  at  iianL  i:  vu^  aewm  ■nHnpawajj 
fiar  oar  men  to  paael^  niria  od  'Stifiir  Kni&. 

On  the  Ukmw^  monmir  fFhdar  tiie  13il  >.  the  finemr 
were  still  seen  in  tiieir  jioBitiaiiL  Iii  iiifS'Lbc-  FjEumi  nnenilE 
Friant  and  LannsK  ireR  d«*tenimi£sG  to  hoid  xiieir  crinnicL 
tmsting'  to  the  irtamvtii  oT  liicdr  poshian  il  x-cni:  of  an  oki 
Boman  camp  vith  a  tower  ^;^  lover  of  Muncinni  u  to  ttieir 
great  soperioritT  in  earaby.  and  to  liie  ikcilitT  of  retinner 
within  the  walls  of  Aleuindzik  iii  amt  of  a  rerosE;.  Bm 
the  latter  coLtJn^ancT  ma^  oantemplated  colt  \*t  a  Terr 
small  portion  of  the  riene^  armj.  utt  men  Mdiur  iu£itiad 
bj  a  Ifflig  csfeer  of  Tiotarr  orer  oii>er  foe&.  and  liediar  tan^t 
to  de^nae  the  £n<rli^  on  land.  Lovfrer  mneb  tbej  were  to 
be  feared  at  seA.  At  7  o^clock  in  the  maminir  our  mrmT 
marched  in  two  lines  hj  the  left,  it  beixi2'  Sir  Ra^jih  Aber- 
erombj's  intention  to  torn  the  right  £iuLk  of  the  «n«mT*s 
position.  But  our  troops  had  prooeeded  onlr  a  short  dis- 
tance towards  their  object,  when  the  whole  car&Inr  of  the 
French,  and  a  con^ddoikble  hodr  of  their  infantrv,  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  poured  down  from  the  heis-bts  to 
attack  the  heads  of  both  car  lines,  which  were  respectivelT 
commanded  by  Major-General  Craddock,  and  M ajor-General 
the  Earl  of  Cavan.  Their  attack  was  very  impetnous,  but 
it  was  repulsed  with  incomparable  coolness  and  gallantry  by 
our  advanced  snard,  consisting  of  the  00th  and  92nd  Regi- 
ments. Our  nrst  line  then,  formed  two  lines  to  the  fn^nt  of 
march,  with  the  utmost  quickness  and  precision,*  and  con- 
tinned  to  advaoce  in  that  manner,  while  the  second  line, 
with  the  exception  of  its  first  brigade,  continuing  still  in 
column,  turned  the  right  of  the  French  army,  ana  drove  it 
from  its  position.  Thus  the  British  forces  continued  to  nd» 
yance  steadily  on  the  enemy,  vigorously  driving  them  from 
position  to  position,  till  they  had  reached  the  fortified  heights 
which  form  tlie  principal  defence  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Alexandria.  The  French,  however,  retreated  without  disorder, 
or  any  confusion,  and  they  kept  on  fighting  or  skirmishing 

*  This  quickness,  nnited  with  precision,  was  remarkod  by  aU  m 
something  rathernew  in  our  army.  Sir  Ralph  was  delighted  at  it*  and 
said  it  did  the  men  the  greatest  honour. 
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nearly  througlioiit  the  day.  The  French  fipeneral  Lannase  had 
\m  horse  shot  under  him,  and  Sir  Ralph  Auercromby  was,  for  a 
moment,  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  and  cnit  down  bj  the 
French  cavalry.  He  was  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
90th  Hegiment,  who  rushed  ibrwara  to  receive  the  charge  of 
the  cuvulry  on  their  bayonets,  and  who  made  the  French 
wheel  undgiillop  back  with  more  speed  than  that  with  which 
they  had  advanced,  yet  not  without  leaving  behind  them  a 
good  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  to  denote  the  result  of 
their  self-confident,  rash  manoeuvre.  *  Four  iield  pieces,  with 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  formed  our  chief  spoilrt  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  intention  of  our  commander-in-chief  to  have 
continued  the  battle,  and  to  have  attacked  the  French  on 
the  fortified  heights  to  which  thev  had  retreated ;  and  fw 
this  pur{K)8e  the  reserve,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  John  Moore,  which  had  remained  in  column  dunng 
the  whole  day,  was  brought  forward ;  and  the  second  line. 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  (soon  afterwards  Lord) 
liutchiuHon,  was  marched  to  the  left,  over  a  part  of  the  lake 
MaroBOtis,  in  the  view  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  both 
flanks;  but,  on  a  more  attentive  examination  of  their 
position,  it  was  believed  to  be  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  and  that  consequently  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  it  could  not  be  kept  by  us,  even  if  we  shoula  gain  it 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  many  brave  men.  f  More- 
over, no  correct  or  reliable  information  had  been  obtained  as 
to  the  fiill  amount  of  the  force  and  warlike  resources  which 
the  French  had  collected  in  Alexandria.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  therefore,  employed  a  very  commendable  discretion 
in  preventing  those  troops,  who  had  just  evinced  such  ad- 
mimble  courage,  and  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  combat  to  whatever  point  their  beloved  chief 
might  direct  them,  from  being  exposed  to  a  certain  and 
heavy  loss,  for  an  uncertain  advantage.  They  were  accord- 
ingly withdrawn ;  and  in  the  evening  the  army  took  up  the 
ground  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  occupymg  a 

*  ^neas  Anderson,  Lieut.  40th  Regt.,  Journal  of  the  Forces,  Ac 

*  Despatch  to  Lord  Hobart,  Secretaiy  at  War.  London  Gazette. 
In  his  concise,  qniet  way,  the  veteran  says,  "  Prudence  required  that 
the  troops  who  had  behaved  so  bravely,  and  who  were  still  willing  to 
attempt  anything,  however  arduous,  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  certain 

when  the  extent  of  the  advantage  could  not  be  ascertained.** 
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potiition  with  their  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left  to  the 
canal  of  Alexandria  and  Lake  Maroeotis ; — a  situation  which 
out  o£P  all  communication  with  the  city  of  Alexandriai 
except  hy  way  of  the  desert.  |p 

The  English  army  encamped  where  it  was,  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  Some  more 
artillery  being  landed  from  the  ships,  a  battery  of  five 
twen^-four  pounders  was  opened^  on  the  14th,  against 
AbouKir  Castle. 

Wilting  to  Government,  Sir  Ralph  bestowed  the  highest 
praise  on  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  zeal,  of  the  officers,  and 
on  the  discipline f  as  well  as  bravery,  of  the  troops.* 

On  Sunday,  the  15th,  the  EngHsh  camp  was  like  a  fair — 
a  scene  of  abundance  and  merriment.  '^  The  first  ii-uits  of 
the  late  victory,"  says  an  officer  present,  "was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Arabs  among  us,  with  various  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, as  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  and,  in  short,  everything 
that  the  country  afforded.  They  had  been  treated  with  an 
unrelenting  barbarity  during,  the  period  in  which  the  French 
had  possessed  the  sway  of  Egypt ;  and  they  were  now  happy 
to  engage  in  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  who  nad 
given  so  fair  a  promise  of  terminating  the  tyranny  which 
oppressed  them.  For  the  more  speedy  arrival  of  these  Arabs, 
for  their  ready  undertaking  to  supply  the  army  with  cattle, 
horses,  and  other  provisions,  as  well  as  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  fulfilled  all  their  engagements,  and  for  the  regu- 
lations which  governed  the  market,  the  army  was  indebted  to 
the  activity  and  local  knowledge  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  so  well 
known  for  his  long  and  useful  residence,  as  his  Majesty's 
Consul-general,  in  this  part  of  the  world.  That  gentlemen 
was,  on  the  present  occasion,  attached  to  the  commander-in- 
chieFs  staff;  and  the  ardent  zeal  which  he  manifested  on 
every  occasion  wherein  his  services  were  required,  and,  as 
long  as  they  were  necessary^  proved  the  propiiety  of  the 
appointment.' *t 

jProm  these  facts  ought  to  be  derived  a  weighty  and 
important  lesson  to  our  Foreign  Office  in  Downing-street — to 
those  who  have  the  appointing  of  consuls  in  foreign  countries, 
and  who,  for  a  long  time,  have  acted  as  if  they  thought  any 

*  London  Gazette.    Chronicle  in  Annual  Register, 
•f  lientenant  Mneas  Anderson. 
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manner  of  man  quite  good  enough  to  be  tamed  into  a  eonsiiL 
The  ca.'ie,  which  irequentlyoccmTed  dnring  the  last  war,  m^ 
venr  well  occur  again  in  our  next  war ;  (and,  now,  even  toe 
peacAongress  have  renounced  their  dream,  that  there  would 
be  no  more  wars,  or  rumours  of  wars,)  we  saj,  the  case  may 
occur,  that  the  timelv  supply  of  a  tieet,  and  the  supply  and 
safety  of  an  army,  may  be  brought  to  depend  upon  the 
activity,  energy,  general  intelligence,  and  local  knowledge  of 
a  few  English  consuls  in  foreign  {)orts.  And,  therefore,  much 
more  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  uix)n  the  distribution  of  that 
patronage  ;  proper  men  ought  to  be  selected,  and  sent  to  the 
countries  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted;  consuls  ought 
not  to  be  suddenly  transferred  from  a  country  in  which,  from 
long  residence,  they  are  at  home,  and  with  the  language  of 
which  they  are  perfectly  familiar,  to  a  country  wholly  new 
and  unknown  to  them,  and  of  the  language  of  which  tbej 
are  totally  ignorant.  "  Translation"  may  do  for  a  bishop,  but 
not  for  a  qpnsul,  if  efficient  service  be  expected  from  him. 
Length  of  service  ou^ht  to  be  rewarded  by  increase  of  salary, 
or  some  other  method,  but  not  by  taking  a  man  from  a  post 
where  he  may  be  very  usetiil,  and  putting  him  in  a  new  place, 
where  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  useless. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  commander-in-chief 
himself  took  the  greatest  pains  to  keep  up  a  good  intelligence 
and  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  Arabs  and  Egfyptian  fellahs 
or  peasants.  By  orders  of  the  day,  he  forbade  every  officer 
or  man  to  take  the  smallest  article  without  paying  the  fiotir 
price  for  it ;  he  fixed  the  hours  for  the  general  market  in  the 
camp  (from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon), 
and,  beyond  those  hours,  dni-ins:  wliich  the  best  order  and 
regulations  were  maintained  by  Mr.  Consul  Baldwin,  he  pro- 
hibited all  dealing ;  and  he  assured  the  army  that  any  in- 
fraction of  these  ndes  would  be  severely  noticed. 

The  French  soldiei-y  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  what- 
ever they  came  upon  without  payment,  or  thought  of  pay- 
ment; hence,  when  they  had  been  a  short  time  in  the 
country,  they  found  everywhere,  except  in  their  own  maga- 
zines, a  show  of  poverty,  (festitution,  and  want;  for  the  Arabs 
drove  off  their  nocks  and  herds,  and  the  peasants  concealed 
4iiiir  poultry,  their  provisions,  their  fruit,  vegetables,  and  all 
at  the  very  first  rumour  of  their  approach. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  the  French  garrison  of  Aboukir 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  officers  and  men 
composing'  it  were  sent  on  board  our  fleet,  each  indiyidual 
carrying  with  him  his  own  private  property ;  a  liberaUty 
which,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  French,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  business 
had  been  reversed. 

The  discipline  of  our  men  was,  indeed,  admirable,  presenting 
as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  had  ever  yet  been  made 
by  an  army  serving  in  a  foreign  country  against  an  old  and 
much  hated  enemy ;  but  some  of  our  young  officers,  particu- 
larly among  the  men  of  family  and  fashion,  who  belonged  to 
the  cavalry,  and  who  had  hitherto  seen  no  active  service, 
were  occasionally  somewhat  disorderly,  rash,  and  headstrong, 
resenting  the  bravados  which  the  French  horse  were  in  the 
habit  of  making,  and  fighting  without  orders,  and  where  they 
had  no  business  to  fight. 

Seeing  how  ready  our  small  body  of  cavalry  always  was 
to  meet  any  challenge,  the  French  laid  a  trap  ror  them.  On 
the  evening  of  the  18th  a  body  of  their  cavalry  was  observed 
coming  close  in  front  of  the  left  of  our  line,  as  if  for  the 
pur  [lose  of  reconnoitnng  our  position ;  a  party  of  our  horse 
broke  away  from  their  ground  and  made  a  dash  at  them ; 
the  French  retreated,  and  our  people  followed  till  they  came 
abreast  of  a  sandhill,  under  which  a  corps  of  French  riflemen 
lay  concealed:  here  a  close,  mischievous  /ire  brought  our 
horsemen  to  a  halt,  and  before  they  could  wheel  round  and 
be  oflF,  a  good  many  of  their  men  and  horses  were  killed  or 
badly  wounded.  Colonel  Archdall,  of  the  19th  Dragoons, 
lost  his  arm  ;  Lieutenant  Harte  was  wounded,  and  the 
Honourable  Captain  Butler,  another  captain,  and  a  young 
comet,  were  taken  prisoners- 

On  the  following  day,  in  General  Orders,  Sir  Ralph  gave 
a  lesson  which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  that  army, 
Mid  which  ought  still  to  be  remembered  by  every  young 

officer  in  any  army  :— 

* 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  trusts,  that  the  occurrence 
which  took  plac-e  on  the  left  yesterday  afternoon,  will  serve 
as  a  warning  to  officers  commanding  detached  parties,  not  to 
precipitate  diemselves  with  unguarded  impetuosity  into  en- 
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terpiises  without  object  or  without  use.  They  will  too  well 
rt>oollect,  that,  by  engaging  rashly  in  such  enterprises,  tnd 
aiivancin>r  without  proper  support,  or  pursuing  advantages 
beyond  what  the  occasion  demands,  or  prudence  warrants, 
tliey  rL<k  the  lives  of  valuable  men,  and  expose  themselves  to 
faihiiv. 

''  No  officer  is,  on  any  account,  to  carry  out  any  detach- 
ment or  piquet,  without  acquainting  the  general  officer  of  the 
day,  ana  obtaining  his  sanction,  or  having  authority  from 
Iieud-iiuarters  so  to  do. 

''  Pat  mis.  as  well  as  fixed  posts,  will  be  very  particular 
and  ex}>tHlitious  in  their  reports,  and  stating  the  circum- 
st4in('os  that  occur,  or  the  appeamnces  before  them,  minutely. 

•*  Tlie  Cit»nei*al  extremely  disapproves  of  the  practice  of 
officers,  whose  duty  does  ^ot  call  them  thither,  repairing,  on 
all  oocaitious.  to  out-}K)sts ;  and  it  is  positively  ordered,  that 
no  orticci-s,  the  general  and  staff  officers  excepted,  whose 
duty  nuiy  render  it  necessary,  shall  pass  the  advanced 
piepiets." 

CienenU  Klebcr,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  n^publican  army  on  Bonaj>arte'a  leaving  for  France,  had 
In'on  assassinated  by  a  famitic  or  vindictive  Arab  sheik.  The 
coniniand  was  now  in  the  hands  of  General  Menou,  who,  to 
win  favour  with  the  natives,  had  embraced,  or  pretended  to 
embrace,  the  reli«>ion  of  Mahomet,  and  who  was  living  like  a 
Sidtan,  or  a  three-tailed  Pasha,  in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  At 
first  Menou  had  regarded  with  utter  contempt  the  landing  of 
the  Ih'itish  forces. 

**  Friant  and  Lanusse  will  diive  them  into  the  sea,  with- 
out my  aid !  What  are  the  English  /  Not  soldiers  but 
only  sailors."  These,  intermixed  witli  gross  words  not  to  be 
translated,  were  the  exclamations  of  the  republican  general ; 
but  when  courier  after  courier  brought  him  intelligence  how 
the  English  were  fighting  and  advancing,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  collect  his  forces,  and  march  with  all  speed  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  a  great  distance  across 

Lake  Maroeotis,  long  lines  of  camels,  luid  a  very  numerous 

train  of  horses  and  other  animals,  were  seen  passing  through 

a  mist  towards  Alexandna.    Pleased  at  the  novelty,  and  the 

^l*%raoter  of  the  scene,  the  careless  English  soldiers 

haDds  as  if  they  had  been  witnessing  a  theatri* 
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eal  I'ept^sentation.  The  mist  which  nearly  always  hovers 
over  tnat  lake^  did  not  allow  them  to  distinguish  objects  very 
accurately ;  but  it  was  reasonably  concluded  that  the  trains 
belonged  to  General  Menou's  army;  and  the  opinion  was 
soon  confirmed;  for  Menou  arrived  about  noon  at  Alexandria, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  9,000  men  from  Cairo,  and  imme- 
diately made  his  dispositions  to  attack  Sir  Ralph  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Ralph  well  foresaw  the  fighting  in  the  dark  which 
took  place,  and  provided  for  it.  In  General  Orders  issued  this 
day,  the  troops  were  told  to  be  in  readiness  to  turn  out  at  a 
moment*s  notice.  The  men's  arms  were  to  be  immediately 
well  flinted,  and  every  man  was  to  have  his  sixty  rounds  of 
ball  cartridge  complete.  "  As  it  is  possible,"  said  Sir  Ralph, 
in  these  orders,  "  that  the  enemy  may  be  desperate  enough 
to  make  a  night  attacky  the  general  is  under  the  necessity  of 
requesting  that  the  troops  may  remain  with  their  accoutre- 
ments on,  and  lie  in  their  blankets,  in  the  position  which  they 
are  to  occupy  in  case  of  an  attack.  General  officers  will  take 
care  not  to  throw  away  fire  during  the  dark,  but  to  use  the 
bayonet  as  much  as  possible ;  at  the  same  time,  they  must  be 
fully  aware  that  they  are  not  to  follow  the  enemy  or  quit  the 
position  which  they  occupied,  should  an  attack  take  place. 
it  is  also  hoped,  that  the  greatest  silence,  order,  and  regu- 
larity,, will  be  observed.  The  troops  must  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  glory  which  they  have  already  acquii*ed,  and  the  supe- 
riority over  the  enemy  whom  they  have  so  often  beat ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  prudence  and  discipline  must  be  strongly 
recommended  and  enforced.  With  a  little  caution,  the 
British  anny  in  Egypt  will  find  that  they  are  invincible." 

Sir  Ralph  occupied  the  ground  which  had  been  won  from 
the  French  by  the  hard  fighting  of  the  13th.  It  was  a  po^i 
tion  strong  by  nature,  and  during  the  four  last  days  some 
additional  strength  had  been  given  to  it  by  art.  His  right 
reached  the  sea,  resting  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  palace, 
and  projecting  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  over  some  heights  in 
front:  nis  left  rested  on  the  Lake  Maadieh  or  Lake  of 
Aboukir ;  and  there  were  some  gun-boats  both  on  the  lake 
and  on  the  sea. 

The  intervening  space  consisted  of  a  succession  of  low 
sand-hills,  and  was  about  a  mile  in  breadth.    On  the  le^^ 
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imn  man  gma  wu  heard.    In  an  in5Cmnt  our 

I  bim  Iriikg  cm  the  ground  in  their  blanketo, 

md  uoier  tam^j  bot  it  was  still  daris,  and 
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altfaougli  some  streaks  of  gray  were  perceptible  in  the  eastern 
horizon^  the  morning  seemed  slow  to  break.*  While  all 
eyes  and  ears  were  turned  towards  the  left,  whence  the 
sounds  of  the  firing  proceeded,  suddenly  shouts  were  heard 
in  front  of  our  right,  "  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  la  Republique ! " 
— shouts  which  were  presently  succeeded  by  a  crash  of 
musketry. 

Menou  had  hoped  to  take  the  British  by  surprise,  and  had 
ordered  a  general  attack ;  the  surprise  failed,  but  the  attack 
soon  became  general  enough,  and  the  fighting  far  more  ten-ible 
than  any  the  French  haa  hitherto  met  with  on  any  of  their 
numerous  fields  of  battle.  The  enemy  had  made  the  follow- 
ing disposition  of  their  forces  :  General  Lanusse  was  on  their 
left,  with  four  derai-brigades  of  infantry  and  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  under  General  Roize ;  Generals  Friant  and 
Rampon  were  in  the  centre,  with  fiYe  demi-brigades ;  Gene- 
ral Regnier  was  on  the  right,  with  two  demi-origades,  and 
two  regiments  of  cavalry ;  General  d'Estaing  formed  the 
advanced  guard  with  one  demi-brig'ade,  some  ligbt  troops, 
and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  f  For  a  while  the  darkness 
was  made  gi'eater  by  the  smoke  of  the  guns  and  small  arms, 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  troops  was  to  discern  friends 
fi-om  foes.  But  anon  the  tardy  dawn  brightened  into  day, 
and  then  the  fighting  went  on  with  increasing  vivacity.  "  In 
the  dark  some  coniiision  was  unavoidable;  but  our  men, 
whenever  the  French  appeared,  had  gone  boldly  up  to  them. 
Even  the  French  cavalry  breaking  in  had  not  dismayed 
them."  t  At  first  these  well-mounted  cavaliers  made  some 
impression,  turning  our  right  wing,  and  getting  into  the  rear 
of  some  of  our  infantry  ;  but  the  42nd  Highlanders  and  the 
28th  Regiment,  aided  by  the  fiank  companies  of  the  40th, 
and  fighting  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  front,  fiank s,  and 
rear,  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  fired  such  volleys  that 
the  field  was  presently  covered  with  men  and  horses,  while 

•  **  The  action  commenced  about  an  hour  before  daylight,  by  a  false 
Btteck  on  onr  left,  which  was  under  Major-general  Cradock's  command, 
vhere  they  were  soon  repulsed."  Despatch  from  General  Hutchinson 
to  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry  Dundas. 

+  Ibid. 

J  General  Moore's  own  Journal.  This  interesting  journal  is  given 
in  -the  Life  of  General  Sir  John  Moore,  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Carrick 
Moore. 
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other  horses,  wounded  or  frightened,  were  galloping  wjldlj 
without  their  riders.  In  fact  the  French  cavalry  wum  ii- 
stroyed  by  tliis  small  mass  of  British  infantry. 

''The  attack  on  our  right/'  says  a  general  officer  engaged, 
''  was  begim  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French  innuiliTy 
sustained  b7  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  who  charged  m 
column.  They  were  received  by  our  troops  with  ^(V^ 
ardour,  and  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  discipline.  The 
combat  was  unusually  obstinate.  The  enemy  were  twice 
repulsed,  and  their  cavalry  were  repeatedly  mixed  with  onr 
infantry.  They  at  length  retired,  leaving  a  prodigious 
number  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field."  * 

While  this  was  passing  on  our  right,  they  vainly  attempted 
to  penetrate  our  centre. 

In  several  parts  of  the  field  some  of  the  French  and 
English  who  had  exhausted  their  ammunition  by  their  sus- 
tained fire,  were  seen  pelting  one  another  with  stones. 
Wherever  the  British  bayonet  was  used,  its  success  was 
com))lete  and  terrible.  The  reader  will  remember  the  mins 
of  the  old  Roman  palace  on  our  right.  Those  ruins  were 
enclosed  by  a  low  stone  wall  like  the  enclosure  of  a  Turkish 
cemetery.  Menou  had  promised  a  louis  d'or  to  every 
French  soldier  who  should  penetrate  into  that  quadrangle, 
for  be  antici[)ated  a  complete  victory  if  he  could  only  well 
establish  himself  on  our  right.  After  several  desperate 
attempts,  the  French,  attacking  on  three  sides  at  once,  got 
within  the  walls,  and  set  up  a  shout  which  was  heard  fi'om 
one  extremity  of  our  lines  to  the  other.  But  here  they 
were  received  by  the  58th  and  2i3rd,  and  followed  by  a  part 
of  the  42nd,  who  blocked  up  every  exit  and  completely  cut 
oflP  their  retreat. 

"  Tlien  the  mighty  poured  their  breath, 

Slaughter  feasted  on  the  brave ; 
'Twaa  the  carnival  of  Death  ; 
'Twas  the  vintage  of  the  Grave ! " 

When  powder  and  shot  lasted  no  longer,  our  people  had 
recourse  to  stones  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  It 
was  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  a  melee  in  which  the  French  soon 

■>nd  they  had  not  a  chance  either  of  victory  or  of  escape. 

*  General  Hutchinson's  Despatch. 
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They  were  knocked  down  in  heaps,  they  were  transfixed  with 
tiie  bajonet  against  the  walls  of  the  old  building ;  the  entire 
area  was  covered  with  their  blood  and  their  bodies.  Seven 
hundred  Frenchmen  were  slain  among  these  dismal  ruins — > 
scarcely  a  man  of  them  that  entered  got  off,  for  the  few  who 
were  not  killed  or  prostrated  by  their  wounds  surrendered 
and  cried  for  mercy. 

While  this  tremendous  conflict,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day,  was  at  its  height.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  riding 
towards  the  ruins,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
French  horse.  A  French  officer  made  a  savage  thrust  at  the 
aged  general ;  but  Sir  Ralph,  receiving  the  sabre  under  his  left 
arm,  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  antagonist.  A  French 
hussar  then  rode  up  to  aim  a  surer  blow ;  but  a  Highland 
soldier,  perceiving  his  intention,  and  being  without  a  ball, 
put  his  ramrod  into  his  musket,  and  with  it  shot  the  hussar. 
Unfortunately  the  brave  old  general,  who  had  always  been 
accused  of  exposing  his  person  too  much,  and  whose  short- 
ness of  sight  had  often  led  him  into  danger,  received  a  sabre 
wound  in  the  breast  in  this  melee  with  the  French  hussars ; 
and,  a  short  time  after,  he  received  a  musket-shot  in  the 
thigh.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  a.m.  the  battle  ceased. 
It  was  not  until  he  saw  the  French  flying  that  Sir  Ralph 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  field.  He  had  continued 
walking  about,  paying  no  attention  to  his  wounds ;  officers 
who  went  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  action  had  returned  with- 
out knowing  froin  his  manner  and  appearance  that  he  had  been 
wounded  at  all,  and  even  now  many  ascertained  it  only  by 
seeing  the  blood  trickling  down  his  clothes ;  but  at  last,  when 
exertion  was  no  longer  necessary,  his  spirit  yielded  to  the 
weakness  of  the  body  ;  he  became  faint,  was  put  into  a  ham- 
mock, and  was  carried  off  the  field  in  the  midst  of  the  bless- 
ings and  tears  of  the  soldiery,  who  loved  him  as  a  father. 
The  cut  or  contusion  in  the  chest  was  trifling ;  but  the  shot- 
wound  was  dangerous  from  the  first,  and  proved  mortal.  He 
was  carried  almost  immediately  to  Lora  Keith's  flag-ship, 
where  he  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 

General  Moore  was  badJy  wounded  early  in  the  action,  as 
was  also  Brigadier-general  Oakes;  but  both,  like  their  veteran 
conmiander-iu- chief,  remained  on  the  field  till  the  action  was 
over.    Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who,  with  a  number  oC  wa.^^  ^i&.- 
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cers,  was  semng*  on  shore,  and  who  was  always  in  the 
hottest  tire,  Bri^dier-general  Hope  and  Colonel  Paget  wen 
also  wounded. 

On  the  other  side,  General  Roize,  who  commanded  the 
French  cavalry,  was  killed  on  the  field,  with  nearly  all  the 
men  and  hordes  he  led  into  action ;  and  Generals  Lanosse 
antl  Hodet  died  of  their  wounds.  The  total  niimher  of  British 
killed  and  wounded  is  stated  at  a^iout  1,400,  and  that  of  the 
French  at  moi-e  than  double  that  number.  The  field  was 
covered  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead :  on  it  were  found 
above  1,?00  French,  1,040  of  whom  were  buried  by  the 
Enjrlish  in  the  course  of  two  days  in  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  fouirht  and  fallen.  "I  never,"  says  General 
Moore,  '*  saw  a  field  so  strewed  with  dead!"  "  Few  more 
severe  actions  have  ever  lieen  fong-ht,  considering  the  numbers 
enjrajred  on  both  sides,"  savs  General  Hutchinson. 

A  French  cor|)s  which,  like  nearly  all  the  regiments  now 
under  Menou,  had  formed  a  part  of  the  conquering-  armv  of 
Italy,  and  wliich  in  its  pride  had  taken  the  name  of  "'iThe 
Invincible,"  was  almost  annihilated.  A  standai-d  was  taken 
inscribed  with  victories  and  exploits  in  Italy.  Menou,  as  well  as 
all  his  army,  had  ^rone  into  action  quite  confident  of  success. 

Durinjr  nearly  all  the  conflict,  a};out  half  of  our  army  had  to 
sustain  tlie  concentrated  attack  of  the  Fi-ench  army,  our 
left  winir,  which  had  been  the  lii-st  threatened,  and  which 
continued  to  be  observeti  by  General  Reg-nier  with  800  men, 
Si-arcely  cominir  into  action  at  all  until  Menou  was  already  in 
full  retreat.  The  French  prisoners  confessed  tliat  the  battles 
they  had  fought  in  Italy  with  the  Austrians  were  as  nothing* 
compared  with  those  they  had  fought  since  the  land ing^ of  the 
Eng'lish  in  Egypt.  "  I  solemulf/  axj^tire  yaw,"  savs  General 
Hutchinson,  *'  that  his  Majesty's  troops  in  Egypt  liave  &ith- 
fully  discharged  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  nobly  upheld 
the  fame  of  the  British  name  and  nation." 

The  conduct  of  our  troops  and  of  their  veteran  commander 

met  erery  where  the  praise  they  merited,  although,  according 

"^  4ieir  confirmed  haoit,  the  Fi'ench  government  endeavoured 

oment  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  and  to  falsify 

«i«  respectively  engaged.* 

f  man  for  man  the  two  armies)  wpre  exactly  equal,  but  the 
■4  hun  shown,  had  a  great  superiority  both  in  cavalry  and 
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**  Sir  Ralph,"  says  one  of  his  hest  officers,  "  was  a  tnily 
upright,  honourable,  and  judicious  man ;  his  great  sagacity, 
which  had  been  pointed  all  his  Ufe  to  military  life,  made 
him  an  excellent  officer.  2  he  disadvantage  he  laboured 
under  was  being  extremely  short-sighted.  He,  therefore, 
stood  in  need  of  good  executive  generals  under  him.  It  was 
impossible,  knowing  him  as  I  did,  not  to  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  friendsbip  for  him.  The  only  consolation  I  feel  is, 
that  his  death  has  been  nearly  that  which  he  himself  wished  ; 
and  his  country,  grateful  to  his  memory,  will  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  with  the  admiration  it  deserves."  * 

"  Then  let  notes  triumphant  pour ! 

Let  them  pierce  the  Hero's  grave ! 
Life's  tumultuous  hattle  o'er 

Oh,  how  sweetly  sleep  the  hrave ! 
From  the  dust  their  laurels  hloom, 

High  they  shoot  and  flourish  free ; 
Glory's  temple  is  the  tomb ! 

Death  immortality ! "  t 

It  took  no  more  fighting  in  the  field  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Egypt.  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Hutcbinson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  our  army,  which  was  reinforced 
in  the  month  of  April  by  3,000  men  from  England.  Part  of 
our  troops  ascended  the  river  Wile  in  a  flotilla  towards  Cairo, 
which  city  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  an  irregular  Turkish  army, 
was  approaching  in  an  opposite  direction.  Cairo  was  soon 
invested;  and,  on  the  27  th  of  June,  the  French  general,  Bel- 
liard,  capitulated  with  more  than  13,000  men.  General 
Baird,  wno  had  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the  7  th  of  April, 
with  about  2,800  British,  2,000  sepoys,  and  450  of  the  Kast 
India  Company's  artillery,  bad  reached  Jeddah,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May,  and  had  been  there  joined 
by  an  English  division,  consisting  of  the  61st  Regiment,  some 
squadrons  of  light  horse,  and  a  good  detachment  of  artillery, 

artillery.  Even  according  to  Hegnier's  hoastful  account,  Menou  had 
9,700  men,  including  1,500  horse,  together  with  forty-six  guns. 

Some  of  our  seamen  fought  heroically  in  the  hattle,  hut  our  marines 
were  not  engaged,  having  previously  heen  appointed  to  the  duty  of 
Aboukir  Castle  and  its  vicinity.  Official  Despatch  of  Admiral  Lord 
Keith. 

*  Private  Journal  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  in  Life, 
by  his  brother. 

f  Battle  of  Alexandria.    Poetioal  Register,  1801. 
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which  had  been  sent  round  bj  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope. 
But  it  was  the  month  of  July  before  the  van  of  Baird's  divi- 
sion, wliich  had  been  landed  at  Kossier,  could  begin  to  cross 
tlic  burning  deserts  which  lie  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egypt;  and,  before  he  could  unite  his  forces  at  Cairo, 
Menou  capitulated  at  Alexandria,  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  Bell  lard,  and  Es'jpt  was  cleared  of  the  Fi-ench. 

Thus,  our  men  and  raithful  sepojs  from  India  and  our 
troops  from  the  Cape  had  not  the  opportunity  of  pulling  a 
trigger  in  battle ;  but  their  approach  took  out  of  the  enemy 
all  the  little  heart  that  was  left  in  them  after  AbercrombylB 
victories  ;  and  our  condensation  of  forces  in  Egypt  from 
Europe,  from  remote  Asia,  and  from  Africa,  was  a  bold^ 
original,  and  startling  idea  in  war,  and  tended,  with  its 
orderly,  quick,  and  perfect  execution,  to  raise  our  mihtaiy 
r(;p\itation  everywhere,  and  to  impress  the  world  with  an 
exalted  notion  of  our  resources  when  we  thought  fit  to 
use  them. 

The  Eg}'ptian  campaign  offered  excellent  schooling  ibr 
our  officera  and  men ;  and  it  was  soon  to  be  seen  that  its 
lessons  had  not  been  thrown  away  or  forgotten. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  been  in  the  common  habit  of  looking 
upon  England  merely  as  a  naval  power,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing oxcept  with  her  fleets  close  at  hand,  was  thundersti-uck. 
He  could  not  understand  how  so  fine  an  army  as  that  which 
he  had  taken  into  Egypt  could  be  so  defeated  by  men  whom 
he  considered  as  tyros  in  the  art  of  land- war ;  he  would  not, 
for  a  time,  believe  that  more  than  20,000  Frenchmen  had 
been  reduced  to  capitulation  1  In  public  he  concealed  his 
mortification,  and  even  afl^ected  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  as  a  little  episode  in  war,  which  had  been  badly 
played  out  only  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  continue 
upon  the  stage  until  the  end  of  the  piece  ;  but  in  private  he 
betrayed  the  bitterness  and  acute  ang'uish  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  confessed  that  England  had  destroyed  his  project 
and  his  Oriental  dreams. 

Those  dreams  included  the  conquest  of  British  India  and 
the  construction  of  an  Eastern  empire,  which  was  to  have 
included  Egypt,  Syiia,  with  Palestine,  and  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  Uie  very  least. 
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A.  D.  1806.    July  6. 

Brtween  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  June,  1800,  and  the 
eommencement  of  1806,  when  Napoleon  thrust  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  French  had  subdued  the 
whole  of  Italy,  except  its  most  southern  extremity,  and  a 
few  mountainous  districts  in  the  Abruzzi.  With  immense 
military  means  at  their  disposal,  and  with  a  ruthless  fury^ 
they  were  endeavouring  to  trample  out  the  last  spark  of  inde- 
pendence and  resistance.  On  their  side  were  the  advantages 
of  discipline,  superior  numbers,  and  money  at  command ;  on 
the  side  of  the  patriots  was  the  advantage  of  a  country  very 
difficult  of  access. 

In  Calabria,  General  Regnier,  after  three  days'  desperate 
and  bloody  fighting,  carried  the  walled  town  of  Maratea,  into 
which  a  great  number  of  the  Bourbon  partisans  liad  thrown 
themselves.  The  castle  capitulated  on  the  next  day; 
but,  as  it  was  pretended  that  these  Bourbonists  were  not 
regular  troops,  but  only  partisans  and  insurgents,  they  were 
butehered  in  cold  blooa:  citadel  and  town  were  equally 
saoked,  the  women  were  violated,  and  every  possible  horror 
was  committed.  Leaving  Maratea  in  flames,  the  French 
advanced  to  the  siege  of  Amantea.  But  their  deeds  spread 
&T  and  wide  the  hotter  flames  of  insurrection.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  their  road  fled  to  the 
mountains  or  hid  themselves  in  the  forests ;  the  peasantry  col- 
lected on  their  flanks  and  on  their  rear,  butchering,  murder- 
ing, and  torturing  all  the  French  they  could  surprise  or  cut 
on.  The  country  was  in  a  blaze  from  end  to  end.  To  keep 
up  the  insurrection,  the  fugitive  Bourbon  court  sent  over  from 
Palermo  and  Me.ssina  some  money,  some  arms,  some  officers, 
.and    a   great  number  of  partisans,  or    irregviW  X^t^^^^. 
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Amantea  could  not  be  taken  by  the  French — R^^o  was 
re-taken  from  them — the  Castle  of  ScvUa,  which  had  surren- 
dered to  the  French,  was  invested — tlegnier  was  compelled 
to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  towards  Monteleone. 

By  this  time  the  British  troops  in  Sicily  had  been  rein- 
forced, and  the  command  of  them  transferred  to  Sir  John 
Stuart.  On  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen,  which  were  seconded 
by  his  personal  feelings,  and  his  own  ardent  wishes^  Sir 
John  a<^reed  to  cross  over  into  Calabria.  All  the  force  he 
could  take  with  him,  including  artillery,  did  not  amount  to 
6,000  men ;  and  of  these  above  a  third  were  Corsicans, 
Sicilians,  and  other  foreigners,  in  English  pay.  On  the  Ist  oi 
July,  Sir  John  Stuai't  enected  a  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  Sant 
Eufemia,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Nicastro,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Monteleone,  and  between  that  city  and  Naples. 

Apprised  of  this  disembarkation,  General  Regnier  inade 
a  rapid  march,  uniting,  as  he  advanced,  his  detached  corps 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  English  without  loss  of 
time,  and  of  driving  them  into  the  sea,  or  back  to  their 
shipping.  He  expected  to  find  Stuart  encamped  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  where  he  had  effected  his  landing,  with 
his  position  defended  by  batteries,  and  by  the  flanking  of 
the  English  men-of-war  and  gim-boats.  French  writers  and 
others  mention  these  circumstances  so  very  favourable  to  the 
English,  and  insist  that  the  terrible  loss  in  Regnier's  army 
was  owing  to  the  firing  of  the  ships,  and  of  Stuart's  maskea 
batteries.  This  is  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude.  Instead  of 
encamping  on  the  beach,  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
shipping,  Stuart  marched  some  distance  along  the  beach, 
anci  then  struck  boldly  inland  to  meet  Regnier.  He  had 
no  artillery  with  him  fit  for  those  murderous  masked  bat- 
teries which  have  been  made  to  figure  upon  paper.  The 
ground  he  had  to  traverse  in  his  advance  was  so  rough  and 
rugged,  was  cut  by  so  many  fiumariy  or  water-courses, 
was  intersected  by  so  many  pantani,  or  marshes,  was  be- 
spread by  so  many  viacchiey  or  thickets  (chiefly  of  m3'rtle, 
with  the  wild  red  geranium  flowering  among  them),  that 
Stuart,  who  had  scarcely  a  horse  with  him,  could  have 
moved  none  but  light  field-pieces.  All  the  artillery  that 
fiir  John  had  brought  with  him  from  Sicily  consisted  of 
""underSy  four  6-pounders,  and  two  howitzers;  and 
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from  tbis  formidable  artillery  scarcely  a  shot  seems  to  have 
been  fired,  except  as  a  signal,  or  for  measuring'  distances. 
The  battle  of  Maida  was  a  battle  of  bayonets.  To  give  it 
any  other  character — to  represent  it  as  an  affair  of  artillery, 
and  a  fortified  camp— is  to  attempt  foully  to  rob  the  British 
infantry  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  their  many  laurels — 
is  to  lie  broadly  and  most  impudently  in  the  face  of  the 
most  evident  facts.  The  spot  where  the  death-struggle 
took  place  is  not,  indeed,  very  remote  from  the  sea,  for  the 
broadest  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  bay  is  not  ^ve  miles  broad ;  but  it  was  so  far  from 
the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  ground  was  such, 
that,  if  our  men-of-war  or  gun-boats  had  fired,  their  shot 
would  have  been  as  useless,  and  as  innocuous  to  the  French, 
as  though  they  had  been  fired  at  the  Nore,  or  in  Plymouth 
Sound.  All  that  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Sant  Eufemia  the  evening  before  the 
action,  did  or  comd  do,  was  to  make  such  a  disposition  of 
ships  and  gun-boats  as  would  have  favoured  Sir  John 
Stuart's  retreat.  If  a  reverse  had  made  that  movement 
necessary,  our  little  army  would  have  fallen  back  by  the 
same  lines  on  which  they  had  advanced ;  and,  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  retreat  would  thus  have  been  round  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Sir  Sidney's  guns 
might  have  been  brought  to  bear  nearly  point-blank  upon 
their  pursuers.  But  the  British  bayonet  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  retreat  j  and,  therefore,  neither  ship  nor  gun- 
boat fired  a  shot. 

General  Colletta,  a  Neapolitan  officer  and  historian,  and 
a  most  decided  French  partisan,  puts  Sir  John  Stuart  in  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  with  awful  masked  batteries, 
and  intimates  that  Regnier  sustained  his  terrible  loss  in 
making  two  brilliant  charges  upon  these  batteries — which 
existed  nowhere,  except  in  the  writer's  imaffination.  Others 
may  have  erred  from  is-norance,  and  that  too  common 
implicit  confidence  in  the  bulletins  and  books  of  the  French, 
who  never  yet  admitted  a  defeat  without  attempting  to 
explain  it  by  Treachery,  or  superiority  of  force,  or  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  or  some  other  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances ;  but  General  Colletta,  who  served  under  the  French 
in  Calabria^  must  knowingly  have  falsified  his  account  <^{ 
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the  battle  of  Maida — a  battle  which  left  the  deepest  tsnd 
clearest  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  coontrj 
who  had  witnessed  it  fi'om  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
writer  of  this  volume  was  there  in  Julj^  1816,  just  ten 
years  after  the  battle ;  and  then  there  was  scarcely  a  fiurmeri 
labourer,  or  bu£Palo-herd,  living  near  the  plain  of  Sant 
Eiii'emia,  but  could  give  a  correct  account  of  the  position 
of  the  two  armies,  and  the  few  and  very  simple  incidents 
of  the  engagement.  Other  evidence,  of  the  most  convinc- 
ing kind,  was  to  be  found  on  the  plain,  miles  away  from 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  conflict  had  left  heaps  of  dead 
bodies.  The  real  battle-field,  near  the  edge  or  the  lower 
hills  which  shelve  down  from  the  lofty  Apennine  range,  was 
even  then  marked  by  skulls  and  bones,  and  small  fragments 
of  bmss  which  had  once  ornamented  the  shakos  of  the 
French  soldierv. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8rd  of  July  that  Sir  John 
Stuart  received  intelligence  that  Regnier  had  encamped  near 
Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  place  whei'e  he  had 
landed ;  that  his  force  consisted  at  the  moment  of  about 
4,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  together  with  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  that  he  exj)ected  to  be  joined  within  a  day 
or  two  })y  3,000  more  French  troops,  who  were  marching 
after  him  in  a  second  division.  Stuart  therefore  determined 
to  advnnce  and  fight  him  before  this  junction.  Leaving 
four  companies  of  Watteville's  regiment  behind  him  to  pro- 
tect the  stores,  and  occupy  a  slight  work  which  had  been 
thrown  up  at  the  landing-place,  Sir  John,  on  the  following 
morning — the  morning  of  a  burning  day  of  July,  when  the 
heat  of  that  pestiferous  Calabrian  plain  resembles  the  heat 
of  an  African  glen  in  the  torrid  zone — commenced  his  rapid 
advance,  cheered  by  the  sailor's  of  Sidney  Smith's  squadron, 
several  of  whose  officers  followed  the  column  on  foot,  or 
mounted  on  Calabrian  donkeys,  eager  to  be  spectators  of 
the  £ght. 

The  men  were  perfectly  drenched  with  perspiration,  which 
turned  their  red  jackets  almost  blue.  After  thus  march- 
ing across  the  plain,  Sir  John  Stuart  came  ftill  in  siglit  of 
Regnier,  who  was  encamped  below  the  village  of  Maida,  on 
the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  sloping  into  the  plain  of  Sant 
SufemiBy  his  flanks  oeing  strengtnened  by  a  thick,  imper- 
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vious  underwood,  and  his  front  being  covered  by  the  AmatO| 
a  river  broad^  deep,  and  rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  \mt  per- 
fectly fordable  in  the  summer.  Like  all  such  rivers,  the 
Amato  had  a  broad  extent  of  marshy  ground  on  either  side 
of  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  struck  almost  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  shore,  Sir  John's  advance  lay  across  a  spacious  plain, 
which  aiforded  the  French  every  opportunity  of  minutely 
observing  his  movements.  He  says  himself,  with  proper 
and  honourable  candour,  '^  Had  General  Eegnier  thought 
proper  to  remain  upon  his  ground,  the  difficulties  of  access 
to  him  were  such  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  made  an 
impression  upon  him  :  but  quitting  this  advantage,  and 
crossing  the  river  with  his  entire  force,  he  came  down  to 
meet  us  upon  the  open  plain — a  measure  to  which  he  was 
no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  consideration  of  his  cavalry,  an 
arm  with  which,  unfortunately ,  I  was  altogether  unpro^ 
videdJ^  Yet,  General  CoUetta  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
school,  not  satisfied  with  their  other  falsehoods,  and  the 
exaggeration  of  Stuart's  army  to  6,000  or  7,000  strong,  talk 
of  his  having  cavalry  with  him.  The  only  cavalry  we  ever 
heard  of  (and  we  have  had  much  local  and  other  information 
concerning  this  battle)  consisted  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  mid- 
shipmen and  lieutenants  mounted  on  jackasses. 

But  Rpgnier,  a  vain,  self-confident  man,  had  other  strong 
motives  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  vantage-ground ;  in  Egypt 
he  had  been  opi)osed  corps-d-corps  to  Stuart,  and  had  been 
well  beaten  by  that  general — he  was  eager  to  wipe  off  that 
disgrace — and,  besides,  Lebrun,  one  of  Bonaparte's  aides- de- 
camp, who  had  just  arrived  from  Paris,  was  ready  to  cry 
out  shame  if  he  could  see  the  English  before  him  without 
falling  upon  them.  There  was,  moreover,  another  strong 
inducement :  the  presence  of  the  English,  and  the  sight  of 
the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon,  might  spread  the  flames  of 
insurrection  that  were  already  so  dangerous ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Calabrian  bands,  bring  down  on  their  rear  fresh 
enemies  from  the  mountains  of  Basilicata,  Capitanata,  the 
Abruzzi,  and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  clear, 
indeed,  that  the  EngHsh  troops  could  not  long  remain  where 
they  were  without  being  eaten  up  by  the  malaria  fevers, 
which  rage  in  that  swampy,  boggy  part  of  the  Calabrias 
to  an  extent  scarcely  exceeded  in  the  mortal  Maremme  of 
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Tuscany  and  the  Roman  states ;  but  still  a  very  short  staKj* 
miiifiit  lead  to  ^at  mischief,  and  to  very  long  work  aftv- 
wards. 

If,  however,  Regnier's  strongest  motive  for  quitting  the 
height"^  was  a  personal  feeling,  there  was  on  the  side  of  Sir 
John  Stuart  a  feeling  of  nearly  the  same  nature,  and  quite 
us  vehement.  Sebastiani  had  accused  the  English  general 
of  having  had  recourse  to  assassins;  and  Regnier  himsdf, 
who  was  now  coming  down  from  his  wooded  heights  to 
meet  him,  had  written  a  book  about  the  campaigns  of 
Egypt,  denying  every  claim  of  the  British  to  skill  or 
courage,  treating  them  contemptuously,  both  officers  and 
men,  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  and  imputing 
the  loss  of  Egypt  solely  to  the  incapacity  of  AbdaDah 
Menou,  under  whom  he  (Regnier)  had  served  as  second  in 
command.  This  personal  feeling,  indeed,  was  so  intense  in 
Sir  John  Stuart  (who,  in  other  matters,  betrayed  an  over- 
hot  Scottish  temperament),  and  it  was  so  generally  shared 
in  by  the  British  officers  in  the  field,  as  also  by  their  men, 
that  it  is  rather  more  than  probable  that,  if  Regnier  had 
kept  his  vantage-ground,  Stuart  would  have  been  guilty  of 
some  imprudence  or  rashness  in  order  to  get  at  him. 

As  it  was,  when  the  French  came  down  to  the  open  plain 
(on  the  6th  of  July),  and  battle  was  joined,  the  English 
fought  with  all  the  animosity  of  a  direct  personal  quan-el — 
with  a  fury  which  looked  as  if  every  man  were  fighting  a 
duel  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs — as  if  there  were  a  multitu- 
dinous series  of  duels  going  on  at  once,  in  the  first  hot  blood 
of  personal  quarrel,  without  a  moment  to  cool,  and  without 
seconds  to  prescribe  rules  and  limitations.  As  Regnier  came 
down  in  double  column,  his  forces  were  found  far  more 
numerous  than  Stuart  had  counted  upon  ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been 
joined  by  the  troops  that  had  been  marching  after  him  in  a 
second  division ;  and  he  thus  mustered  a  total  of  7,000  foot 
and  300  horse.  After  some  short,  close  firing  of  the  flankers, 
to  cover  the  deployments  of  the  two  armies,  by  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  opposing  fronts  were  hotly  engaged, 
"  and  the  prowess  of  the  rival  nations  seemed  now  fairly  to 
be  at  trial  oefore  the  world."*  The  battle  grew  hottest  on 
Stuart's  right ;  and  there,  in  fact,  it  was  decided.  That  right 
*  Sir  John  Stuart's  own  Despatch  to  Government. 
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was  composed  of  British  light  infantry,  mixed  with  a  few 
foreigners,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kempt 
and  Major  Robinson.  Directly  opposed  to  it  was  the  fa- 
vourite French  regiment  of  light  infantry,  the  l^reLeg^re. 

As  if  by  mutual  agreement,  when  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  the  opposed  corps  fired,  reciprocally,  a 
few  rounds,  then  suspended  their  fire,  and,  in  close,  compact 
order  and  awful  silence,  advanced  towards  each  other  until 
their  bayonets  began  to  cross.  The  British  commanding 
oificer,  perceiving  that  his  men  were  suffering  from  the  heat, 
and  were  embarrassed  by  the  blankets  which  they  carried  at 
their  backs,  halted  the  Hue  for  a  few  seconds  that  they  might 
throw  their  blankets  down. 

The  information  about  this  halt  and  the  blankets  was  given 
to  Walter  Scott  by  an  officer  who  had  been  present  at  the 
battle.*  A  Calabrian,  one  of  the  many  anxious  spectators 
who  witnessed  the  fight  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  in 
describing  the  affair,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  volume,  mentioned  a  short,  sudden  halt,  which 
he  interpreted  as  the  French  did  at  the  moment.  He  thought 
that  the  English  were  going  to  turn  and  run.  The  French, 
certainly,  mistook  the  pause  for  the  hesitation  of  fear ;  and, 
thereupon,  they  advanced  with  a  quickened  step,  and  their 
wonted  cheers.  They  were  veterans,  thoroughly  trained,  and 
looking  martial  and  fierce  with  their  dark  moustachios.  The 
English  line  consisted,  for  the  far  greater  part,  of  smooth- 
faced fellows,  who  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  and 
young  beardless  recruits.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  French, 
and  the  boast  had  grown  louder  since  their  encounter  with 
the  Russians  at  Ausierlitz,  that  no  troops  in  Europe  would 
stand  their  bayonet  charge.  The  fact  was  now  to  be  proved, 
though  not  in  an  equal  contest ;  for,  to  have  an  equahty, 
Stuart  ought  to  have  had  veterans  to  oppose  to  veterans. 
But  such  men  as  we  had  at  Maida  disproved  the  boast.  So 
soon  as  they  were  freed  from  their  incumbrances,  they  gave 
one  true  English  "  hurrah,"  and  rushed  on  with  levelled  bayo- 
nets. ^*  Santo  diavoluni ! "  i^aid  our  Calabrian,  "  in  the  next 
instant  after  the  halt,  there  was  a  shout  and  a  rushing  for- 
wards ;  and  then  it  was  the  French  that  were  running  away  !" 
Some  few  of  them  really  stayed  to  cross  bayonets  (a  very  rare 

*  See  LiiJe  of  Bonaparte. 
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occurrence  in  war);  but  these  wen  overdiro»%  or 
buck  by  the  superior  physical  strength  of  the  Kaglkuy 
the  rest  of  them,  astonished  and  appalled,  halted.  Ml  lad^ 
and  recovered  arms. 

The  French  officers  were  now  seen  nmnii^  ^^loog  die  Bm^ 
g^ticulating,  and  resorting  to  those  extraoraiiiiaij  mad  h» 
trionic  efforts  which  officers  of  that  nation  are  wi^iwwitwl  ti 
make  at  every  crisis ;  but  nothing  they  ooold  do  eoold  s- 
courage  their  men,  or  lead  them  back  towards  the  afaaip  ponli 
of  the  English  bayonets;  and,  as  Stuarfs  men  eavsDesd 
upon  them,  the  l^re  Leg^re,  or  First  Lis-ht  Infimtry,  a  n» 
ment  of  high  repute,  broke  their  line,  fell  into  inemediaBs 
disorder,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  hills  from  whiditlHj 
had  descended.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  they  had  got  toe 
clofle ;  and  they  were  overtaken  by  a  most  dreadful  alangfatBr. 
*^  They  went  down/'  said  our  Galabrian^  ^  like  graaa  oefiie 
the  mower !" 

Brigadier-general  Auckland,  whose  brigade  was  imiD^ 
diately  on  the  left  of  our  light  infantry,  which  had  so  speedily 
done  the  work,  availed  himself  of  the  favourable  moment  to 
press  foiward  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  corps  in  his  front 
And  here,  too,  the  BritiHh  bayonet  was  tiiumphant:  the 
French  faltered,  turned,  and  fled,  leaving  the  plain  coyered 
with  their  dead  and  wounded — with  men  who  nad  not  got 
their  death  or  wounds  in  figliting,  but  in  flying,  for  they 
scarcely  stood  half  a  minute  after  Auckland*s  brigade  began 
to  move.  A  recent  writer — a  British  officer  of  good  reputa- 
tion, and  a  writer  with  whom,  in  nearly  all  other  matters, 
we  cordially  agree — could  not  have  sufficiently  borne  in  mind 
the  battle  of  Maida,  when  he  persisted  in  speaking  and 
writing  disparagingly  of  the  musket  and  bayonet,  and  our 
infantry  tactics.* 

Being  thus  completely  disconcerted  on  his  left,  Greneral 
Regnier,  who  had  been  galloping  about  the  field,  storming 
ana  cursing  like  a  madman,  began  to  make  a  new  effort  with 
his  right,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day.  He  threw  both 
horse  and  foot  on  otaart's  left ;  but  Brigadier-general  Cole's 
brig'ade  was  there  with  some  dauntless  British  grenadiers, 
and  with  a  few  choice  infantry  of  the  line ;  and  Begnier's 

*  lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Mitchell,  H.P.  See  his  **  Thoughts  on 
Tactics,"  "The  Fall  of  Napoleon,"  (fee. 
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faorse  and  foot  were  presently  beaten  back.  Here  was  fine 
ground  tor  a  sweeping  charge  at  full  gallop,  and  it  appears 
that  the  French  cavaliers  went  freely  on  to  the  charge ;  but 
it  appears  equally  evident  that  our  steady  foot  soldiers  were 
not  nutterea,  even  for  a  moment. 

Successively  repelled  on  our  front,  the  French  made  an 
effort  to  turn  our  flank ;  but,  at  this  juncture,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ross,  who  had  landed  that  very  morning,  from  Mes- 
sina, with  the  British  20th  Regiment,*  and  who  nad  marched 
with  breathless  speed  to  the  scene  of  action,  came  up,  took 
possession,  of  a  small  cover  upon  the  flank,  and,  by  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  fire,  instantly  and  entirely  disconcerted  the 
attempt  of  the  French  horse.  This  was  General  Regniei'^s 
last  struggle  on  the  plain  of  Maida;  all  the  rest  was  nothing 
but  flight,  confusion,  "  Sauve  qui  pent !  "  and  downright  de- 
hdcle.  The  sight  was  witnessed  with  astonishment  by  thou- 
sands of  the  natives. 

A  Frenchman,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  a  man  of 
genius,  the  wittiest  and  one  of  the  very  best  prose  writers 
of  modem  France,  was  attached  to  Regnier's  army  at  the 
time,  and  was  too  noble  a  fellow  to  cover  over  the  defeat  with 
falsehood  and  invention.  This  officer,  wit,  and  author,  was 
Paul  Louis  Courier.  He  wrote  to  his  friends,  that  bulletins 
and  Moniteurs  might  say  what  they  liked ;  but  that  the 
plain  truth  was,  Regnier  had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  had 
been  well  thrashed  by  Stuart,  Men  rosse,  "  This  adventure," 
said  he,  "  is  a  very  sad  one  for  poor  Regnier !  The  French 
fought  no  where.  All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us — with  our  good 
troops,  and  with  equal  forces,  to  be  defeated  in  such  a  few 
minutes !    This  has  not  been  seen  since  the  Revolution !" 

Courier  was  mistaken  in  assuming  the  numbers  of  the  con- 
tending forces  to  be  equal.  Had  he  not  been  misled  by  others, 
he  would  not  have  made  the  statement.  But  he  was  not  at 
the  battle  of  Maida,  being  previously  sent  down  to  Tarento 
to  bring  up  some  heavy  artillery,  a  duty  on  which  he  nearer 
lost  his  life,  as  he  fell  among  tne  Calabrian  insurgents.  He 
joined  Regnier  on  his  retreat,  immediately  after  the  battle. 
He  took  ms  numbers  from  Regnier,  and  the  officers  who  had 

*  This  20th  Regiment  was  included  in  Sir  John  Stuart's  enumeration 
of  his  forces.  It  was  a  part  of  the  4,795  men  with  whom  he  fought 
Begnier,  and  not  an  addition  to  that  number. 
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been  actually  engaged.  Had  Paul  Louis  been .  himself  at 
Maida  to  count  Sir  John  Stuart's  force,  his  astonishment 
would  have  been  much  greater.  And  he  was  one  of  the  few 
French  officers  of  the  period  who  would  have  disdained  ta 
misrepresent  the  respective  forces  of  the  two  armies. 

Paul  Louis  does  not  state  the  amount  of  Regnier's  loss ; 
but  another  French  officer,  who  was  in  Calabria  some  time 
after  the  affiair,  admits  that  he  left  1,500  men  dead  or 
wounded  on  the  battle  field.  Sir  John  Stuart  stated  in  his 
despatches  to  Government  that  above  700  bdflies  of  their 
dead  had  been  buried  upon  the  ground,  that  he  had  in  his 
hands  more  than  1,000  prisoners,  and  that  the  peasantry 
were  every  hour  bringing  in  fugitives,  who  had  dispersed  in 
the  woods  and  mountains,  after  this  significant  quelling  of 
French  confidence  and  pride.  By  the  official  return  of  the 
assistant  adjutamt  general  (a  document  which  can  never  be 
falsified  in  our  service  *)  the  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 
one  officer,  three  sergeants,  and  forty-one  rank  and  file 
killed ;  and  eleven  officers,  eight  sergeants,  two  drummers, 
and  261  rank  and  file  wounded.  Among  our  prisoners  was 
General  Compere,  the  colonel  of  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
French  service.  Of  inferior  officers  a  great  many  were 
taken. 

Sir  John  Stuart  declares  that  no  statement  he  had  heard 
of  Regnier's  numbers,  when  they  began  the  action,  put  them 
at  less  than  7,000  men.  We  know  positively  that  Regnier 
had  entered  Calabria  with  10,000.  A  part  of  this  force  had 
been  detached  to  distant  points,  and  some  few  hundreds  had 
already  fallen  under  the  vindictive  knife  of  the  infuriated 
Calabrians.  [A  very  correct  notion  of  this  horrible  war  is 
conveyed  in  one  short  sentence  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier.  "  When  we  catch  the  Calabrians  we  shoot  or 
hang  them ;  when  they  catch  us  they  stab  us  or  burn  us 
alive."]  But  on  the  other  hand  there  had  been  a  constant 
influx  of  reinforcements,  and,  upon  a  careful  comparison  of 
various  French  and  Italian  accounts,  it  appears  next  to  a 
positive  certainty  that  Regnier  descended  from  his  wooded 
heights  with  between  6,000  and  7,000  fighting  men.    These 

♦  It  is  notorious  that  the  French  very  frequently,  or  indeed  com- 
monly, made  no  such  returns,  and  that  when  they  were  made  they 
were  falsified  ad  Uhitam, 
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foreign  aceounts^  one  and  all,  make  a  disparity  of  force  not 
by  diminishifig'  Regnier's,  but  by  exaggerating"  Stuart's 
fcMXje: — they  allow  that  the  French  were  at  least  6,000 
etrong;  but  then  they  affirm  that  7,000,  8,000,  or  9,000 
English  had  landed  at  Sant  Eufemia!  The  testimony  of 
the  -eountiT  people  went  for  nothing,  for  they  were  all  set 
down  as  raise  rebels  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his 
brother,  King  Joseph.  Besides,  very  few  of  these  wild 
Calahrians  could  either  read  or  write ;  and  those  of  them 
who  were  more  accomplished  had  no  means  of  giving  pub- 
licity, on  the  continent,  to  the  truths  they  could  tell.  But 
these  truths,  by  fngitives,  or  by  secret  correspondence,  were 
told  at  the  time,  hy  Calahrians,  in  Sicily,  where  our  fleet  and 
army  bade  defiance  to  Bonaparte ;  and  they  were  afterwards 
told  by  the  same  people  when  the  fearfiil  domination  of  the 
French  had  passed  away  like  a  dream  or  night-mare,  when 
King  Joseph  was  living  in  America  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  brother,  the  Emperor,  was  relegated  in 
St.  Helena.  But  in  reality,  as  far  as  regarded  his  numbers, 
there  needed  no  other  testimony  than  that  of  Sir  John 
Stuart.  An  English  general,  even  if  inclined  so  to  do,  can- 
not materially  falsify  his  reports,  which  are  always  made 
public.  General  Stuart  was  obliged  to  report  precisely  to 
nis  Government,  the  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and 
men  he  had  with  him ;  he  reports  his  total  at  4,795.  The 
French  generals  reported  merely  to  the  Emperor,  and  his 
close  and  secret  war-office;  their  really  numerical  reports 
were  never  published  at  all ;  and  a  door  was  thus  left  open  to 
every  kind  of  exaggeration  or  falsehood.  The  reverse  sus- 
tained in  this  instance  was,  however,  so  signal  and  so  noto- 
rious, that  it  was  found  impossible  to  conceal  it  in  France,  or 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  [And  therefore  it  was  that  addi- 
tional pains  were  taken  to  falsify  numbers.]  Regnier  never 
stopped  until  he  had  put  the  whole  breadth  and  thickness  of 
the  Apennines  between  him  and  Stuart ;  the  night  after  the 
battle  he  bivouacked  on  the  heig^hts  of  Marcellinara,  but 
only  for  two  or  three  hours  to  collect  hisfur/ards;  he  then 
descended  the  reverse  of  the  mountains  with  headlong  speed, 
being  threatened  on  the  flanks  by  the  hostile  peasantry,  and 
went  to  encampimder  the  walls  of  Catanzaro,  a  friendly  town  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  head  of  the  great  Gulf 
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of  Tarento.  Our  victorioiis  in&ntxy  continued  the  pmrsuit  jui 
long  as  the  J  were  able;  but,  as  the  French  dispemd  in 
every  direction  and  threw  away  every  thin^  they  had  with 
them  except  their  weapons^  and  as  the  Enghsh  carried  their 
usual  load^  and  were  obliged  to  preserve  order  in  their 
inarch,  the  trial  of  speed  of  foot  became  unequal  and  un- 
£Eur.  Many  were  cut  off  by  the  natives,  and  many  more,  to 
escape  that  fate,  came  in  and  surrendered  to  the  English. 
Greneral  Yerdier,  who  was  occupying  Coseuza,  an  important 
town,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Maida,  with  a  jPraich 
brigade,  was  driven  out  of  the  place  by  the  insurgents,  and 
never  found  a  safe  resting-place  until  he  had  performed  a 
journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  English  miles,  and  reached 
the  town  of  Matera,  near  the  Oulf  of  Tarento.  Every  ibrt 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  with  all  the  dep6ts 
of  stores,  ammuDition,  and  artillery,  which  the  French  had 
prepared  for  the  complete  reduction  of  Calabria,  and  then  for 
the  attack  upon  Sicily,  became  the  prey  of  Sir  John  Stuart's 
miniature  army ;  and  od  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  to 
which  the  French  had  retreated,  Cotrone,  situated  between 
Catanzaro  and  Matera,  was  reduced  to  capitulate  by  the 
78th  Regiment— a  part  of  Stuart's  force  which  was  carried 
round  by  sea,  and  a  small  squadron  of  ships  and  gun-boats 
under  the  command  of  Captain  William  Hoste. 

If,  instead  of  less  than  6,000  men.  Sir  John  Stuart  had 
had  with  him  10,000,  be  might  have  cleared  Upper  Calabria, 
as  he  did  Lower  Calabria,  of  the  last  Frenchman  in  it.  With 
10,000  men,  and  backed  by  the  Calabrians,  alone,  he  might 
have  hurled  Marshal  Massena,  who  now  came  to  subdue  the 
country,  down  the  precipices  of  the  Sjla  mountain,  or  have 
destroyed  him  and  his  army  at  the  edge  of  the  province,  in 
the  passes  of  Campotanese.  With  30,000  men  he  might 
have  swept  Naples  and  the  whole  of  southern  Italy  clear  of 
the  enemy,  and  have  caused  the  greatest  embarrassment  to 
Bonapiu-te,  who  had  weakened  his  army  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  collect  the  greater  force  for  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia, which  began  and  ended,  in  the  deplorable  battle  of  Jena, 
this  same  year.  As  it  was,  the  intrusive  King  Joseph  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  running  out  of  the  kingdom. 
But  there  were  no  troops  at  hand  wherewith  to  feed  this  war ; 
our  Government  did  not  understand  the  war,  or  see  what  a 
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^-destnietiTe  fire  might  be  lighted  ap  against  the  French;  no 
reinforcements  were  sent  into  Calabria,  and,  after  clearing 
the  lower  province,  and  throwing  some  small  garrisons  into 
the  castle  of  Scylla,  and  one  or  two  other  places  he  had  cap- 
tured, Sir  John  embarked  the  rest  of  his  forces  and  returned 
to  Sicily  to  take  good  care  of  that  island. 

Yet  is  it  most  unfair  and  most  incorrect  to  say  that  no 
object  was  obtained  by  this  expedition.  It  secured  to  the 
English  the  admiration,  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  Sicilian 
people ;  it  threw  the  French  in  Calabria,  at  the  least,  a  good 
year  back  in  their  work  of  subjugation ;  it  kept  up  a  popular 
insurrection  which  cost  them  enormous  sacrifices,  and  which 
in  its  long  duration  became  one  of  those  drains  on  the  re- 
sources of  Bonaparte,  and  oue  of  those  sources  of  military 
demoralization,  which  gradually  led  to  his  ruin ;  it  seized 
and  carried  off  the  materiel  which  had  been  collected  with 
great  labour  and  at  an  immense  expense ;  and  it  left  an  un- 
easiness, diffidence,  and  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
French,  lest  such  an  experiment  should  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale,  either  there  or  on  some  other  part  of  the  long 
and  accessible  Neapolitan  coasts.  It  was  certainly  not  at 
the  court  of  King  Joseph,  nor  even  in  the  camp  of  hit 
brother,  that  the  battle  of  Maida  was  considered  as  a  vain- 
glorious affair  or  pretty  fait  {TartneSy  attended  with  no  re- 
sults. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
advantages  derived  from  it  was  the  great  moral  encourage- 
ment, the  conviction,  restored  or  strengthened  in  the  national 
faith,  that,  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  British  infantry  was 
sa  superior  to  that  of  France  as  it  had  been  in  the  olden 
time ; — that,  in  short,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  chiefiy  valu- 
able as  a  corollary  to  that  of  Alexandria,  as  the  battle  of 
Alexandria  had  been  but  a  corollary  to  Blenheim,  Ramilies, 
Oudenarde,  Wynendale,  and  Malplaquet.  But  than  this 
few  things  could  be  more  valuable,  few  results  more  de- 
sirable. This  moral  encouragement  was  precisely  what  was 
wanted  at  a  period  when  the  despondency  and  bad  war- 
policy  of  our  cabinets  had  lowered  and  were  lowering  our 
military  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  battle  of 
Maida  ought  to  have  been  fought  were  it  only  for  shiveiing 
the  French  pretension  to  invincibility.  The  bold  bayonet 
work  on  that  Calabrian  plain  was  a  prelude,  and  an  assurance 
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of  miccesji,  to  the  grander  bayonet  charges  made  soon  aftei^ 
wards  at  Talavera,  Busaeo,  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  Albnera,  and 
in  twenty  other  fights.  Mr.  Wyndham  spoke  like  a  states- 
man as  well  as  patriot  and  eloquent  orator,  when  he  declared 
that  the  military  renown  of  onr  later  davs  dated  from  cor 
achievements  in  £?ypt ;  that  the  battle  of  Maida  confirmed 
it ;  and  that  the  battles  of  Vimeiro,  Coruna,  and  Tala^ert, 
were  worth  a  whole  archipelago  of  those  sugar  islands  in  the 
Wast  Indies,  in  the  reduction  of  which  we  had  been  dribbling 
away  our  troops. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  to  conceal 
their  total  discomfiture,  and  disorderly  and  disgraeefiil 
retreat,  the  truth  spread  far  and  wide  even  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Cai'lo  Botta,  the  Italian  historian,  who  had  no  partialities 
for  the  English,  gives  a  tolerably  fair  account  of  the  battle 
of  Maida.  He  correctly  states  the  number  of  Sir  John 
Stuart's  army  at  about  5,000  men  (circa  cinqve  mila  soldati). 
He  admits  that  xlegnier  had  7,000  men,  tried  and  brave 
soldiers,  and  several  squadrons  of  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which 
the  English  were  entirely  deficient.  Unlike  General  Colletta, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  our  ships  which  did  nothing,  or  of 
our  artillery  which  did  not  exist  on  the  battle  field.  He 
describes  the  affair  correctly  as  a  struggle  with  the  musket 
and  the  bayonet. 

"  The  two  rival  nations  came  quickly  to  the  point.  The 
battle  began  with  the  light  troops.  Then  the  heavier  infantry 
came  into  action.  Here  the  musket  was  not  much  fired: 
moved  with  emulation,  and  impatient  of  fighting  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  enemies  rushed  against  each  other  with  fixed 
bayonet>4.      The  melee  was  fearful:   the  French  were  im- 

i)etuous,  the  English  steady.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
i'rench,  believing  that  they  had  marched  to  an  easy  and 
certain  victory,  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  unex- 
pected resistance,  or  whether  they  were  operated  upon  by 
some  other  reason,  I  know  not,  but  after  a  short  struggle 
their  right  wing  gave  way  and  took  to  flight.  The  English 
followed  them  up  with  great  speed,  pressing  them  sharply, 
and  killing  not  a  few.  Regnier  then  attempted  to  restore  tne 
fortune  oi  the  day  by  attacking  with  cavalry  the  left  of  his 
enemy^  but  the  English  were  so  immoveable  and  made  such  a 
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lesistance  with  bullets  and  bayonets^  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  Having  thus  failed  on  their  front,  he  sent  his  cavalry 
to  turn  their  left  wing,  and  to  try  and  fall  upon  their  flank 
and  rear;  thus  hoping  to  induce  at  least  some  disorder. 
The  cavalry  were  moving  round,  and  the  battle  seemed  in 

Eril  for  the  English,  when  a  foot  regiment  arriving  from 
essina,  came  up  at  the  opportune  moment,  placea  itself 
behind  a  Httle  shelter  offered  by  the  ground,  took  the  French 
horse  in  flank,  and  not  only  stopped  their  impetuous  course, 
but  also  drove  them  back,  rather  broken  than  entire.  After 
this  deed  the  soldiers  of  Regnierfled  the  field  in  the  greatest 
panic  and  disorder,  every  man  looking  to  his  own  safety, 
without  attending  to  his  comrades  or  to  any  order.  Tlie 
victory  was  complete  for  the  English."  * 

In  jFrance,  and  among  French  officers  in  other  countries, 
the  battle  gave  rise  to  private  dissensions  not  very  favourable 
to  Bonaparte's  vaunted  military  system.  It  was  believed  that 
in  his  army  promotion  never  went  by  favour,  or  court  influence. 
This  was  a  great  mistake.  The  troupe  dorety  as  the  courtiers 
were  called,  formed  already  a  very  numerous  and  influential 
corps.  They  owed  their  promotion  to  favour,  to  women,  and 
to  intrigue.  Paul  Louis  Courier  says,  in  his  sly,  caustic 
manner,  that  the  aide-de-camp,  Lebrun,  was  probably  not 
really  of  opinion  that  Regnier  ought  to  have  quitted  his 
formidable  and  almost  unapproachable  position,  but  that  if 
Regnier  had  not  done  so  the  fashionable  aide-de  camp  would 
have  raised  the  cry  ag&inst  him  at  Paris.  Courier,  who  was 
thoroughly  informed  of  all  that  passed,  says  distinctly  that 
Regnier  was  controlled  by  the  presence  of  Lebrun ;  and  he 
clearly  and  poignantly  exposes  certain  practices  which  were 
now  common  in  the  French  army,  and  which,  in  time,  were 
admirably  calculated  to  destroy  the  discipline  of  any  army, 
and  take  the  heart  out  of  any  commander  in  the  fleld. 

'^  A  silly  thing  {sotte  chose),  indeed,  for  a  general  who 
commands,  to  have  on  his  shoulders  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor,  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  court,  who  arrives  en  poste^ 
dressed  by  Walter  (then  the  fashionable  tailor  of  Paris),  and 
bringing  you  in  his  pocket  the  genius  of  his  imperial  majesty  ! 
Regnier  had  a  surveillant  put  over  him,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  should  happen.  Had  the  battle  been  gained^  then  it 
*  Carlo  BottaStoria  Dltalia,  Dal  1789  al  1814. 
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would  have  been  the  Emperor^s  doiiic< — ^the  eSiact  of  ti» 
geniusy  the  invention,  the  orders  receiYed  from  Id  haut  (from 
above  there).  But  if  the  battle  be  lost,  wh  j,  then  is  it  our 
fault !  The  golden  troop  of  courtiers  will  say,  ^The  Emperw 
was  not  there !'  "* 

This  very  system^  this  insatiable,  illimitable  ^^tism  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (in  itself  a  proof  of  vulgar  and  inferior 
qualities  of  mind),  proved  very  fatal  to  him  in  the  end,  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  as  one  of  the  many  incurable  evils 
which  precipitated  his  fall.  All  but  his  incurable  idolators 
will  now  admit  that  not  a  few  of  the  false  movements,  vadl* 
lations,  and  failures  of  the  marshals  and  generals,  who  afttf^ 
wards  commanded  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
were  attributable  to  these  practices,  and  to  his  inveterate  habit 
of  juggling  and  deceiving  the  very  officers  he  himself  em- 
ployed as  commanders  of  divisions,  or  even  as  heads  of 
entire,  separate  armies.  Colonel  Mitchell  has  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  the  honour  of  many 
brave  French  officers,  by  exposing,  and  placing  in  a  glaring 
li^ht,  this  system,  and  the  jealous  temper  and  mean  practices 
of  a  man  who  never  was  great,  except  through  the  littleness, 
timidity,  or  indecision  of  other  men.f 

•  Memoires,  Correspondence j  et  Opuscules  Inedits  de  PatU  Louis 
Courier, 
f  See  Fall  of  Napoleon. 
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INDIAN  WARFARE. 

Our  gfreat  conflicts  in  India,  which  resulted  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  vast  and  wonderful  empire,  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  British  battles.  In  every  one  ox  them  British 
troops  were  mixed  with  native  to  lead  the  way  and  set  the 
example ;  all  our  sepoy  regiments  were  trained,  disciplined, 
and  commanded  by  British  officers  of  whom,  as  we  have 
said,  very  many  gave  proof  of  remarkable  military  skill. 
Though  somewhat  lighter  than  that  imposed  upon  our  troops 
of  the  line,  and  modiiied  by  a  nice  attention  to  their  physical 
jconstitution,  and  their  prejudices  of  religion  and  of  caste,  the 
discipline  of  the  native  troops  was  sufficient  and  good,  from 
the  time  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  down  to  the  days  of  Arthur 
Wellesley,  when  it  was  still  further  improved. 

We  were  not  the  first  to  introduce  the  system.  The 
French  had  raised  corps  of  sepoys,  and  had  brought  them  to 
considerable  perfection  before  the  English  began  the  practice. 
M.  Bussy,  whom  we  have  fairly  described  as  an  opponent 
worthy  of  Clive,  having  careiiilly  studied  their  habits  and 
dispositions,  achieved  many  brilliant  exploits  with  these 
native  troops,  who,  in  their  imdisciplined  state,  and  under 
their  own  Indian  princes  and  officers,  had  been  but  a  poor, 
spiritless,  unwarlike  rabble.  Bussy  was  much  beloved  by 
his  sepoys.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  French,  those  who 
succeeded  him  in  command  being  rapacious,  impatient,  rash, 
violent,  and  ignorant  or  careless  about  the  character  of  the 
people,  completely  annihilated  this  affection;  they  robbed 
the  pagodas,  they  desecrated  the  temples,  they  killed  and  eat 
the  sacred  cattle,  they  insulted  the  priests,  and  offered  out- 
rages to  the  women.  M.  Lally,  while  acting  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  French  forces  in  India,  rendered  the  name 
of  his  nation  thoroughly  odious,  for  he  paid  no  respect  what- 
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ever  either  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  and  his 
own  sepoy 8j  or  to  their  still  stronger  prejudices  of  cast«. 
Thus,  though  they  preceded  us  in  making  the  experinoient, 
our  rivals  signally  failed  in  constructing  and  keeping  to- 
gether a  numerous,  well-affected,  devoted,  native  army. 

It  appears  that  our  first  sepoys  were  trained  to  English 
discipline  and  tactics  in  1746.  Certain  English  officers  were 
then  attached  to  some  in-egular  native  infantry,  with  injunc- 
tions to  do  their  best  in  drilling  them,  and  in  accoutring 
them  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any  of  their  feelings  or  pre- 
judices. The  system  was  first  introduced  into  the  Madras 
sei-vice  by  Mr.  Haliburton,  who,  like  Clive,  had  quitted  the 
'  civil  for  the  military  employment.  In  1748,  this  valuable 
officer  was  shot  by  a  sulky  or  frantic  recruit,  who  was 
instantly  cut  to  pieces  by  his  incensed  comrades.  The  name 
of  Haliburton  was  long  cherished  by  the  Madras  sepoys. 
One  of  the  earliest  services  on  which  these  sepoys  were  em- 
ployed was  with  Clive  at  the  defence  of  Arcot.  At  first 
they  appear  to  have  been  either  Mahometans,  or  Hindoos  of 
very  high  caste — chiefly  Rajpoots.  They  very  soon  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  their  leaders, 
their  entire  devotion  to  the  English  flag,  their  rapidity  and 

food  orderly  conduct  on  march,  and  their  steadiness  in  action, 
he  Bengal  Native  Infantry  was  not  properly  formed  until 
the  year  1767.  About  the  same  time  some  of  the  native 
irregular  cavalry  were  submitted  to  our  discipline;  but  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  very  much  improved 
by  the  change.  As  our  dominions  were  extended,  n9t  less 
by  policy  than  by  force  of  arms,  the  number  of  our  sepoy 
regiments  was  augmented,  and  nearly  all  classes  and  races 
•inhabiting  that  vast  peninsula  were  included  in  their  ranks. 
In  many  instances  people  of  the  provinces  we  subdued,  bore 
no  animosity  to  us  as  conquerors,  but  willingly  entered  our 
service,  by  which  they  secured  regular  pay  and  allowances, 
and  a  provision  for  their  old  age — advantages  which  they 
had  never  known  under  their  old  rulers.  During  the 
governor-generalship  of  the  enterprising  and  great  Warren 
Hastings,  which  lasted  ten  years,  or  from  1774  to  1784,  our 
sepoys  were  as  much  increased  in  numbers  as  they  were 
improved  in  quality.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they 
charged  the  French  with   the  bayonet,  and,  with  little 
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more  than  an  equality  of  numbers,  proved  themselves  equal 
to  a  contest  with  the  veteran  troops  of  that  alert  and  war- 
like nation.  With  no  superiority  of  numbers,  however  gi*eat, 
could  the  ill-organized  troops  of  any  of  the  native  princes 
and  chiefs  stand  against  them.  In  the  great  battle  of  Porto 
Novo,  where  Hyder  Ali  and  his  Mysoreans  were  thoroughly 
defeated,  the  steady  and  brave  sepoys  advanced  step  for 
step,  and  dealt  blow  for  blow  with  their  British  comrades. 
In  other  affairs,  where  fortune  was  less  propitious,  they 
proved  that  they  possessed  fortitude  and  moi*al  stamina,  that 
thev  were  not  to  be  disorganized  or  dejected  by  a  reverse, 
anci  that  they  could  retreat  in  good  order,  to  rally  and  fight 
again.  The  disciphne,  the  moderation,  the  forbearance,  the 
tranquilHty  and  good  order  they  preserved  in  their  long 
marches  through  countries  occupied  by  unarmed,  defenceless 
people,  were  as  perfect  as  were  ever  displayed  by  any  troops. 
IJnaer  the  government  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  the 
sharp  war  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  they  gained  further  ex- 
perience and  confidence,  and  still  more  honours.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  and  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  February 
(1792),  they  had  a  fair  share  with  the  British  troops  in  gaining 
the  great  and  decisive  victory  over  Tippoo,  which  led  to  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  one-half 
of  the  Mysorean's  territories.  Cornwallis  warmly  applauded 
their  conduct,  and  made  them  partake  in  a  good,  round  sum 
of  money,  which,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  ordered  to 
be  distributed  to  the  army. 

During  the  spuited  administration  of  the  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  which  extended  from  1798  to  1806,  the  numbers  of  the 
Sepoys  were  still  further  augmented ;  they  were  kept  almost 
constantly  on  active  service,  and  they  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  British  in  almost  every  part  of  India,  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Hyphasis.  On  his  first  going  among  them,  in  February 
1797,  they  attracted  the  admiration  of  Colonel  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  carefully  studied  their  dispositions  and 
capabilities,  and  who  soon  afterwards  led  them  to  such  brilliant 
victories.  He  first  saw  them  in  actual  combat  at  Mallavelly, 
on  our  advance  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Seringapatam,  in 
1799,  and  from  that  moment  our  great  soldier  appears  to 
have  formed  a  very  correct  estimate  of  what  they  could  do 
aud  bear.     In  less  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Mallavelly, 
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Le  had  the  supreme  command  oyer  many  thousands  of  them/ 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  martial  qualities  were 
improved  under  his  guidance,  and  by  the  victories  to  which 
he  conducted  them.  The  name  of  Welleslbt  was  and  is 
almost  idolized  by  the  sepoys* 
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Wb  have  placed  the  two  battles  of  Alexandria  and  Maida 
tog^ther^  not  in  chronoloo^cal  order,  but  because  there  is 
flome  connection  between  them. 

In  the  East  many  advantages  had  been  obtained,  and 
several  remarkable  battles  fought  between  the  date  of  the 
two  victories  last  described. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  made  itself  very  formidable,  and  a  clever  French- 
man was  lending  the  aid  of  his  military  knowleds'e  and 
capacity  to  these  turbulent,  rapacious,  and  faithless  Hindoos, 
wno,  for  many  generations,  had  made  war  and  plunder  their 
sole  profession. 

M.  Perron  had  first  come  to  this  country  as  a  petty  officer 
on  board  a  French  man-of-war.  He  had  been  in  India  some 
twenty  years,  and  had  acquired  an  ample  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  manners  of  the  people.  Like  several  other 
adventurers  of  various  European  nations  who  took  the  field 
in  India,  he  was  indisputably  a  man  of  very  considerable 
address  and  ability.  After  a  variety  of  adventures  he  became 
quarter-master  sergeant  to  a  corps  containing  some  French- 
men, in  the  service  of  the  great  Mahratta  chief  Scindiah. 
He  fought  for  this  chief  in  more  than  one  great  battle,  and, 
as  the  other  Frenchmen  quitted  the  service  or  died  off,  he 
was  gradually  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  and  to  the 
command-in-chief  of  Scindiah's  force,  the  select  portion  of 
which  owed  to  Perron  and  his  countrymen  the  good  dis- 
cipline it  had  attained.  A  wide  territory  in  the  Jumna 
region  was  assigned  to  him  by  his  thankml  employer,  and 
Perron  displayed  much  of  the  pomp,  and  exercised  much  of 
the  sovereignty  of  an  Oriental  potentate.  If  the  First  Consul 
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could  have  put  himself  m  communication  with  this  adven- 
turer (as  he  had  done  withTippoo  Sultaun),and  could  have  for- 
warded him  some  encouragement  and  support.  Perron  occupied 
a  position  which  might,  for  a  time,  have  proved  dangerous 
to  the  British  power  in  India,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  Perron  had  either  much  regard  £)r  Bonaparte  or  much 
national  feeling. 

In  1802  Scindiah  fell  upon  the  Peishwa,  or  Mahratta 
sovereign  of  Poonah,  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  expelled 
him  from  his  dominions.  The  dispossessed  Peishwa  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Wellesley,  who, 
in  common  with  the  councils  of  all  the  three  PresiaencieSy 
had  long  conceived  apprehensions  of  the  turbulent  spirit,  the 
ambition,  and  power  of  Scindiah,  whose  occupation  or  Poonah 
brought  him  near  to  our  Bombay  territories.  On  the  Slst  of 
September,  1802,  a  subasidiary  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
Peishwa  at  Bassein.  The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  joined  with 
the  Enfflish  and  the  Peishwa.  The  powerful  Rajah  of  B6rar 
united  nis  forces  to  those  of  Scindiah. 

The  Governor-General  had  two  great  objects  in  view — to 
restore  the  Peishwa,  and  to  destroy  or  dissipate  the  for- 
midable discij)lined  forces  which  Perron  had  raised,  and  was 
now  commanding.  But  we  had  soon  another  enemy  upon 
our  hands.  Holkar,  another  Mahratta  j)rince,  scarcely  inferior 
in  power  to  Scindiah,  with  whom  he  had  several  times  waged 
war,  now  concluded  a  peace  and  alliance  with  his  old  foe  and 
rival,  and  arrayed  his  forces  against  us. 

When  General  Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10,600 
men — to  co-operate  with  which  force  3,500  men  were 
assembled  near  Allahabad,  and  about  2,000  at  Mirzapoor — 
M.  Perron  was  at  the  head  of  16,000  or  17,000  infantry, 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  an  immense  body  of 
irregular  infantry,  from  15,000  to  20,000  Mahratta  horse, 
and  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  train  of  artillery.  Lake's 
line  of  march  was  upon  Delhi. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Govemor- 
G^'neral,  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  since  the  siege  of  Seiinga- 
patam,  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general,  had, 
with  his  cavalry  alone,  made  a  dash  upon  Poonah — had 
baulked  and  driven  out  the  Mahratta  troo[)s  of  Holkar — had 
%  most  rapid  march  and  brilliant  movement  that 
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capital  of  the  Peishwa  from  being  burned^  and  had  reinstated 
that  prince  in  his  dominions.  In  thirty  hours,  General 
Wellesley  had  accomplished  a  march  of  sixty  miles,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  marvellous  exertion  to  be  made  under  an  Indian  sun. 

The  Peishwa  re-entered  his  capital  early  in  the  month  of 
May.  Holkar,  who  had  fled  before  Wellesley  without 
fig'htine',  communicated  with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  out  did  not  join  them  in  person. 

This  hostile  confederacy  was  the  more  dangerous  as 
Scindiah  possessed  several  convenient  sea-ports,  throu&'h 
which  he  could  receive  assistance  if  any  should  be  sent  him 
from  France,  and  as,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  French  had  then  just  recovered  Pondicherry  and  other 
possessions  in  India. 

While  General  Lake  marched  towards  Delhi,  taking  by 
storm,  as  he  passed  it,  the  important  fortress  of  AUi-Ghur, 
General  Wellesley  kept  the  chief  command  of  all  the  British 
and  allied  troops  serving  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  having  full  powers  to  direct  all 
the  poUtical  affairs  of  the  British  Government  in  those  coun- 
tries.* After  some  fruitless  negociations  with  Scindiah, 
Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to  the  north,  and,  after 
sustaining  a  great  loss  in  carriage-cattle,  he  reached  Ahmed- 
nughur,  a  strong  place  garrisoned  by  Scindiah's  troops,  which 
he  forthwith  took  by  escalade. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  he  crossed  the  Godavery  river, 
and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  entered  Aurungabad.  On 
the  same  day  that  he  crossed  the  Godavery,  Scindiah  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  having  avoided  a  corps  under  Colonel 
Stevenson,  rushed  with  an  immense  army  of  cavalry — and 
of  cavalry  alone — ^into  the  Nizam's  territory,  by  the  Adjuntee 
rhant,  or  pass,  intending  to  plunder  and  ravage,  to  cross  the 
Godavery,  and  to  march  upon  Hyderabad.  **  I  hope,"  said 
Wellesley,  on  the  30th,  "  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow  against 
their  myriads  of  horse  in  a  few  days,  if  I  should  not  be  so 
imlncky  as  to  have  the  Godavery  oecome  fordable  about  six 
^iroeks  sooner  than  usual."  He  accordingly  returned  to  that 
river,  and  moved  eastward  along  its  northern  bank  to  inter- 

*  Despatches  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  compiled 
ty  lientenant-Oolonel  Gnnrood. 
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cept  the  enemy,  and  place  himself  between  them  and  the  veiy 
impoi'tant  city  of  Hyderabad. 

Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  immediately  altered  their  connei 
striking"  away  in  the  direction  of  Julnapoor;  but  Colonel 
Stevenson  got  there  before  them  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary 
force,  and  made  sure  of  that  town.  On  the  12th  of  September 
General  Wellesley  was  encamped  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Godaveiy,  Colonel  Stevenson  being  at  some 
distance  from  him.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  movement  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  come  up  with  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
who  were  committing*  terrible  depredations :  but  Stevenson 
once  or  twice  beat  up  their  camp  by  makinjf^ight  marcheB. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  Wellesley  received  informa- 
tion  that  Scindiah  had  been  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions 
of  infantry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and  a  large  train 
of  artillery ;  and  that  the  whole  of  his  and  the  Eajah's  forces 
were  now  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna.  On  the 
Slst,  he  drew  nearer  to  Colonel  Stevenson's  corps,  and  held 
a  conference  with  that  distinguished  officer,  in  which  a  general 
plan  of  attack  was  concerted.  On  the  22nd,  Colonel  Steven- 
son took  the  western  route,  and  Wellesley  the  eastern,  round 
the  hills  between  Bydnapoor  and  Janlna.  They  expected  to 
join  forces  and  attack  the  enemy  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
2'4th ;  but  on  the  23rd,  the  General  received  a  report  that 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  had  moved  off  that  morn- 
ing with  their  myriads  of  horse,  and  that  their  infantry  were 
about  to  follow,  but  were  as  yet  in  camp  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  miles  from  him.  General  Wellesley  therefore 
determined  to  march  upon  the  infantry  and  engage  it  at 
once.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was 
at  the  moment  about  eight  miles  off  on  his  left,  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  intention,  and  to  direct  his  advance  with  all 

Possible  rapidity  :  he  then  moved  foiward  with  the  19th 
jight  Dragoons,  and  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  to 
reconnoitre.  His  infantry,  consisting  of  only  two  British  and 
five  sepoy  battalions,  followed  with  all  their  speed.  After 
he  had  ridden  about  four  miles,  Wellesley,  fi'om  an  elevated 
plain,  saw  not  only  the  infantry  but  the  whole  Mahratta 
force,  consisting  of  about  50,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Kaitna,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  were  very 
•    Their  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  extended  to  Boker- 
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don;  their  left,  consisting  of  infantry,  with  00  pieces  of 
artillery,  lay  near  the  village  of  Assye,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  memorable  battle. 

No  thonfipht  of  retreat  was  entertained.  Wellesley  resolved 
to  attack  the  infantry  on  its  left  and  rear,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  moved  his  little  army  to  a  ford  bej'ond  the  enemy's 
left,  leaving  the  Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch 
the  Mahratta  cavalry,  and  crossing  the  river  only  with  his 
regular  horse  and  infantry.  He  passed  the  ford,  ascended 
the  steep  bank,  and  formed  his  men  in  three  lines  — two  of 
infantry,  and  the  third  of  horse.  This  was  effected  under  a 
brisk  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Sdndiah,  or  the  European  officer  who  directed  his  move- 
ments, promptly  made  a  corresponding  change  in  his  line, 
giving  a  new  front  to  his  infantry,  which  was  now  made  to 
rest  its  right  on  the  river  and  its  left  upon  the  village  of 
Assye  and  the  Juah  stream,  which  flowed  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  Kaitna.  Scindiah's  numerous  and  well- 
served  cannon  did  terrible  execution  among  Wellesley's  ad- 
vancing lines,  killing  men  and  bullocks,  and  drowning  the 
weak  sound  of  his  scanty  artillery.  At  one  moment  such  a 
gap  was  made  by  cannon-ball  in  the  English  right,  that  some 
of  the  Mahratta  cavalry  attempted  to  charge  through  it ;  but 
the  British  cavalry  in  the  third  line  came  up  and  drove  the 
Mahrattas  back  with  great  slaughter. 

Finding  his  artillery  of  little  or  no  use  (the  ^ns  could  not 
be  brought  up  for  lack  of  bullocks),  General  Wellesley  gave 
orders  to  leave  it  in  the  rear,  and  bade  the  infantry  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  His  steady,  resolute  advance  in  the  teeth 
of  their  g-uns  had  already  awed  the  Mahrattas,  who  would 
not  stand  to  meet  the  collision  of  the  bright  English  steel : 
their  infantry  gave  way,  and  abandoned  their  terrible  guns. 
One  body  of  them  formed  again,  and  presented  a  bold  front ; 
but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  charged  them  with  the 
British  cavalry,  broke  and  dispersed  them,  and  was  killed  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  Wellesley 's  sepoys  having  proceeded 
too  far  in  pursuit,  many  of  Scindiah's  artillerymen,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  down  among  the  carriages  of  their  guns 
as  though  they  were  dead,  got  to  their  feet  again,  and  turned 
their  pieces  against  the  rear  of  the  advancing  sepoys ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  which  had  been  hovering 
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i*ound  throughout  the  battle^  were  still  near.  But  Maxwell's 
exploit  speedily  led  to  the  silencing'  of  that  straggling  aitO- 
lery  fire^  and  to  the  headlong  flisrht  of  Scindiah's  disGiplined 
infantry,  who  went  off  and  left  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  nearly 
all  brass  and  of  the  proper  calibres^  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. 

General  Wellesley  led  the  78th  British  infimtry  in  per- 
son against  the  village  of  Assye,  which  was  not  cleared 
without  a  desperate  combat.  It  was  near  dark  night  when 
the  firing  ceased. 

The  splendid  victory  cost  General  Wellesley  twenty-two 
officers  and  386  men  killed,  and  fifby-seven  officers  and 
1^526  wounded  —  excluding  their  regular  cavalry,  which 
remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  had  not  been 
engaged,  the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  nearly  one-third  of  his  force.  The  general  himself 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  one  shot  and  the  other 
piked ;  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  had  one  or  two  horaes 
Idlled,  and  his  orderly's  head  was  knocked  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball  as  he  rode  close  by  his  side.  The  enemy,  wlio  had  fled 
towards  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut,  through  which  they  had  poured 
into  the  Deccan,  left  1,200  dead,  and  a  great  number  badly 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had 
encountered  some  unexpected  obstacles,  arrived  at  Assye  on 
the  24th,  and  was  immediately  dispatched  after  the  nying 
enemy,  whose  infantry  was  as  usual  left  behind,  and  abandoned 
by  the  cavalry.* 

*  Wellington  Despatches.     Account  of  the  campaign,  by  M^jor 
Diron. 
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While  Welleslejr  was  thus  fighting  ia  the  south,  General 
Lake  continued  his  advan<»  upon  Delhi. 

The  town  of  Ooel  threw  open  its  gates  at  Lakers  approach  ; 
but  the  garrison  of  Alli-Ghur,  the  ordinary  residence  of 
Perron,  and  his  principal  military  dep6t,  made  a  desperate 
resistance.  On  the  4th  of  Se()tember  storming  parties, 
headed  by  Colonel  Monson  and  Major  Macleod,  earned  the 
place;  2,000  of  the  garrison  perished,  the  rest  surrendered,  or 
fled  out  of  the  fort.  On  the  very  same  day,  however,  five  com- 
panies of  Lake's  sepoys,  who  had  been  left  with  only  one  gun 
to  occupy  a  detached  position  commanding  the  road  through 
which  provisions  must  be  brought  up,  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  They  had  been 
attacked  on  the  2nd  by  a  cloud  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Fleury.  This  time  the  sepoys 
beat  oiF  their  numerous  assailants;  but  on  the  4th  the 
Frenchman  led  the  Mahrattas  back  to  the  attack,  and  the 
sepoys,  having  consumed  nearly  all  their  ammunition,  were 
compelled  to  capitulate.  Before  the  reinforcements  sent  by 
General  Lake  could  reach  the  spot,  Fleury  and  his  flying 
horse  had  disappeared  in  the  wide  country  behind  the 
Jumna. 

On  the  7th  of  September  Lake  received  a  letter  from 
Perron,  stating  that  he  had  quitted  the  service  of  Scindiah, 
and  now  requested  permission  to  pass  with  his  family,  his 
effects,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite,  through  the  Company's 
dominions  to  Lucknow.  He  stated  as  reasons  for  his  retiring 
that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  successor  had  been 
appointed,  and  was  already  on  his  way  to  take  his  command 
from  him;  and  that  the  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  hia 
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liUro{)enn  officers  had  convinced  him  that  further  resistance 
to  the  British  arms  was  useless.  The  permission  demandied 
was  readily  granted  by  General  Lake^  who,  as  well  as  the 
governor-ffeneral,  Lord  Wellesley,  attached  great  importance 
10  the  withdrawing  of  the  very  able  French  adventurer.  As 
Perron  began  his  journey  for  Lucknow,  General  Lake^  start- 
ing from  Alli-Ghur,  resumed  his  march  upon  Delhi. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  English  general  received 
intelligence  that  the  army  which  had  belonged  to  Perron, 
and  which  was  now  commaded  by  another  Frenchman,  had 
crossed  the  Jumna  from  Delhi,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
with  the  intention  of  fighting  a  battle  for  the  defence  of  the 
ancient^  capital  of  the  Great  Moguls,  but  which  was  now  the 
piison  of  the  feeble  representative  of  Timour.  His  troops 
were  fatigued  with  a  long  march,  and  oppressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  when  they  reached  their  ground  of  encamp- 
ment, about  six  miles  from  Delhi  ^  and  they  had  scarcely 
pitched  their  tents  before  their  outposts  were  attacked  by 
home  of  the  Frenchman's  squadrons.  This  officer,  named 
Louis  Bourquien,  had  10,000  men  under  his  command  ^  and 
he  had  posted  his  main  body  on  a  rising  ground,  with 
swamps  on  either  flank,  so  that  it  was  only  their  front  that 
could  be  attacked,  and  that  front  was  defended  by  a  line 
of  entrenchments,  and  a  gTeat  number  of  cannon — almost 
as  many  as  were  turned  against  General  Wellesley  at 
Assye. 

Lake  had  only  4,500  men;  but  there  was  admirable 
British  infantry  among  them.  By  some  ingenious  move- 
ments, he  tempted  the  enemy^  ^om  their  heights  and 
entrenchments  down  to  the  plain;  and,  when  they  thought 
he  was  about  to  fly  from  the  field,  he  turned  upon  them 
with  one  short  volley,  and  then  with  the  bayonet.  They 
could  not  stand  the  charge ;  they  ran  towards  their  guns, 
which  they  had  brought  down  to  the  plain,  and  which 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot. 
But  another  volley,  and  another  bayonet  charge  drove  them 
from  their  now  exposed  pieces  ;  a  cLarge  of  Lake's  cavahy, 
and  some  rounds  from  his  flying  artillery,  completed  the 
debdcle,  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
and  beyond  that  river,  leaving  behind  them  3,000  or  4,000  of 
their   number  killed,  wounded^   or   prisoners^  sixty-eight 
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cannon,  the  whole  of  their  artillerj;  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  their  military  chest. 

While  it  lasted  the  affair  had  been  very  hot:  General 
Lake  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  of  his  people  were  laid  low  by  the  grape  and  chain 
shot.  He  wrote  to  the  Governor-Geneml, — "  Such  a  fire  of 
cannon  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  seen,  as  that  against  which 
our  army  marched  up  to  within  one  hundred  yards  without 
taking  a  firelock  from  off  their  shoulders.  When  close  up 
they  gave  one  volley,  charged  instantly,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy ;  and  then,  opening  ranks,  they  let  through  our 
cavalry,  who  did  their  duty  in  the  most  gallant  manner." 

On  the  following  morning.  Lake  encamped  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Delhi,  which,  together  with  the  fort,  was  evacuated 
by  those  who  had  held  the  Mogul  in  thraldom.  On  the  14th 
oi  September,  Louis  Bourquien,  and  four  other  French 
officers  who  had  fought  in  the  last  action,  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  British  camp.  On  the  16th,  General 
Lake  paid  a  visit  to  Shah  Alum,  who  had  long  before  ex- 
pressed his  anxious  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government,  and  this  visit  was  accompanied 
with  processions  and  pomps  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  The 
Mogul,  who  was  now  old  and  blind,  and  miserably  poor,  re- 
ceived General  Lake  as  a  deliverer,  and  gave  him — which  was 
about  all  he  could  give — a  series  of  sounding  Oriental  titles ; 
as,  "  The  Sword  of  the  State,"  "  The  Hero  of  the  Land," 
^^The  Lord  of  the  Age,"  and  "  The  Victorious  in  War." 
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LASWAREE. 

A.  D.  1803.    November  1. 

So  vast  were  the  resources  of  Scindiah,  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  send  seventeen  regular  disciplined  battalions,  and 
from  4,000  to  5,000  horse,  to  endeavour  to  gain  possession 
of  Delhi,  while  General  Lake  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Agra. 

On  the  27  th  of  October,  when  he  had  garrisoned  and  secured 
his  last  conquest  (Agm),  Lake  started  in  search  of  this  new 
enemy. 

The  rains  were  falling  heavily,  the  roads  were  in  a 
wretched  state,  and  at  some  points  they  were  inundated  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  cut  the  embankments  of  reservoirs ;  but 
speed  was  necessary,  and,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  forces 
behind  him.  Lake  pushed  forward  with  his  cavalry  alone, 
marching  from  midnight  on  the  31st  of  October  till  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  he  found  the  enemy  well 
posted,  with  their  right  upon  a  stream,  their  left  on  the 
village  of  Laswaree,  and  with  their  front  provided  with 
seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery.  Lake's  foremost  brigade 
came  in  contact  with  the  Mahratta's  left,  and  drove  it  in, 
and  penetrated  into  the  village  of  Laswaree,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  battle ;  but  here  they  were  exposed  to 
a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry ;  Colonel  Vandeleur 
fell,  and  Lake  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off  the  bi'igade. 

Other  brigades,  who  had  attacked  at  other  points,  were 
also  obliged  to  fall  back ;  but  they  carried  away  with  them 
several  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  infantry  and  artillery 
which  Lake  had  left  behind  had  started  on  their  march  at 
three  o'clock,  and  had  continued  to  march  with  such  spirit 
that  they  performed  twenty-five  miles  in  somewhat  less  than 
horn,  and  joined  hun  and  his  cavalry  a  little  before 
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dsYen  o'clock.  At  tbeir  apparition  the  enemy  offered  upon 
oertain  conditions  to  surrenaer  their  guns,  and  retire.  Lake, 
aosioos  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  granted  the  conditions 

Eroposed;  but,  seeing  that  they  hesitated,  he  gave  them  an 
our  to  decide  whether  they  would  accept  the  terms  or 
iight  him. 

The  hour  expired  and  then  the  battle  began. 
On  the  side  of  the  British  the  brunt  was  borne  by  the 
Sling's  76th  Regiment,  which,  with  a  battalion,  and  five 
companies  of  sepoys,  had  to  sustain  a  tremendous  fire  of 
canister-shot,  and  a  massive  chars'e  of  cavalry.  ^^Tliis 
handfol  of  heroes,''  as  Lake  called  them,  though  thinned  by 
the  enemy's  artillery,  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  horse. 
Then  Major  Griffiths  was.  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  29th 
Dragoons,  to  sweep  away  that  numerous  cavalry,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  completely,  though  nut  without  losing 
his  own  life,  being  struck  by  a  cannon  ball.  Then  followed 
the  terrible  bayonet  charge  of  the  British  infantry,  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  led  by  Major-General  Ware,  who  was 
killed,  his  head  being  carried  off  by  another  cannon-shot. 
He  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  his  loss  was  severely  felt  and 
deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  army.  After  his  death  the 
command  of  the  column  devolved  upon  Colonel  Macdonald, 
who,  though  wounded,  continued  m  the  exercise  of  the 
important  trust  with  the  utmost  activity,  judgment,  and 
ntrepidity,  till  the  close  of  the  action."  * 

For  a  time  the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend  their 
position  to  the  last,  disputing  every  point  inch  by  inch, 
and  only  giving  way  when  the  bayonets  were  at  their 
breast,  and  their  own  artillery  turned  against  them. 
Every  where  their  situation  had  become  altogether  despe- 
rate, yet  they  continued  to  manifest  the  same  dogged 
courage;  their  left  wing  endeavoured  to  effect  a  retreat 
in  good  order ;  but  this  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  bril- 
Uant  charge,  made  by  the  27th  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
a  regiment  of  native  cavalry.     And  presently  the  mass  of  the 

•  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  India,  conducted  by  General  Lord  Lake, 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Msgor-General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (Dnke 
of  Wellington),  from  its  commencement  in  1803  to  its  termination  in 
1806,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  &c.  By  Mcgor  William  Thorn^ 
Captain  25th  Light  Dragoons. 
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enemy  either  fled  from  the  field,  or  cried  for  quarter,  and 
surrendered;  and  all  the  artillery,  all  the  bag^ge,  and 
everything  belonging  to  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

With  the  exception  of  2,000  who  surrendered,  the  whole  of 
their  seventeen  oattalions  were  destroyed.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  dead  alone  on  the  field  could  hardly  have  been  less 
than  7,000.  Though  some  of  their  cavalry  were  enabled,  by 
the  fleetness  of  their  horses,  and  local  knowledge,  to  escape 
destruction,  the  rest^  excepting  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  conceal  themselves  among  the  bazar  people,  were 
numbered  with  the  slain.  The  English  loss  amounted  to 
172  killed,  and  652  wounded.  General  Lake,  who  had  per*- 
Aonally  led  the  charge  of  cavalry  in  the  morning,  who  had 
aflerwards  led  on  the  76th,  and  who  had  conducted  nearly 
every  operation  of  the  day,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  saw  his  son,  who  was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp,  badly 
wounded  by  his  side. 

But  the  battle  of  Laswaree  most  honourably  terminated 
the  mission  which  had  been  entrusted  to  this  active  and 
gallant  officer. 

"  The  seventeen  battalions  annihilated  at  Laswaree  were 
called  the  Deccan  Invincibles,  and  were  considered  as  the 
flower  of  Scindiah's  army,  which  altogether  had  made  im- 
mense and  rapid  strides  towards  the  point  of  perfection  of 
the  best  of  European  troops.  Throughout  this  eventful 
Mahratta  war,  every  conflict  gave  evidence  of  this  improve- 
ment, which  was  attributable  to  the  connection  of  the  natives 
with  the  French,  whose  energies,  address,  and  abilities,  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost  in  exasperating  the  chiefs  against 
the  English,  and  in  forming  their  subjects  into  hardy  and 
disciplined  soldiers,  with  the  view  of  thereby  overthrowing 
our  dominions  in  the  East."*  Lake  had  defeated,  routed, 
annihilated  that  army  of  Perron,  which  had  caused  the 
Governor-General  such  great  and  reasonable  alarm,  and  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  all  the  extensive  territory 
watered  by  the  Jumna;  and  between  him  and  General 
Wellesley  the  power  of  Scindiah  and  all  the  most  perilous 
part  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  was  utterly  shattered  before 
**»«  find  of  the  year. 

Thorn,  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India,  See, 
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ARQAUM. 

A.  D.  1803.    November  29. 

SciNDiAH  entreated  for  and  obtained  a  truce  from  Oeneral 
Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  November ;  but  his  powerful 
ally,  the  Rajah  of  Berar^  would  not  negociate,  and  still  kept 
the  field ;  and  when  the  English  commander^  after  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  marches  upon  record,  came  up  with  thi» 
rajah  in  the  plains  of  Argaum,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
Poorha  river,  he  found  Scindiah's  numerous  cavalry  drawn  up 
with  him — no  uncommon  instance  of  the  faith  with  which 
these  Indian  chiefs  observed  truces  and  treaties.  The  plain 
fact  was,  they  were  never  to  be  trusted.  The  only  security 
to  our  Indian  empire  lay  in  absolute  conquest. 

The  force  of  General  Wellesley  and  that  serving  under 
Colonel  Stevenson  had  been  separated  above  three  month* 
by  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  To  deal  with  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  a  junction  of  these  forces  was  indispensable ; 
and  the  jimclion  was  effected  in  a  manner  which  will  for  ever 
confer  honour  on  our  great  captain  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  military  men — and,  most,  of  those  who  have  served  in  India 
and  know  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  climate.  In  his  despatch  to  government  General  Wel- 
lesley modestly  says,  it  was  very  fortunate  that,  after  so  long 
a  separation  he  should  have  been  enabled  to  join  Colonel 
Stevenson  in  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
engagement  at  Argaum  took  place,  and  that  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  join,  the  colonel  had  not  been  obliged  to  halt 
more  than  one  day.  But  such  things  are  not  brought  about 
by  foi^tune ;  they  proceeded  from  science,  discipline,  and  the 
vast  improvements  in  the  means  of  transport,  in  the  com- 
missariat, and  in  every  department  of  the  service,  which 
were  all  suggested  by  the  genius  of  the  great  commander, 
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or  had  been  introduced  since  his  first  appearance  in  India. 
He  said  himself,  at  the  time,  ''But  the  operations  of  this  war 
have  afforded  numerous  instances  of  improvement  in  our 
means  of  communication,  of  obtaining  intelligence,  and  above 
all,  of  movement.  Marches  such  as  we  have  made  in  this 
war  were  never  known  or  thought  of  before."  In  moving  to 
join  Stevenson,  he  had  never  marched  less  than  between 
seventeen  and  twenty  miles  a  day.  The  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Argaum  was  fought  the  troops  had  marched  twentv- 
six  miles !  And  this  day,  to  use  the  general's  own  wordCs, 
"  was  a  very  hot  day," 

Shortly  after  our  people  had  halted  bodies  of  horse  appeared 
in  their  front.  Our  Mysore  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  skiimish ; 
and  when  the  genei'al  went  out  to  push  forward  the  piquets 
of  tlie  infantry  to  support  the  Mysore  cavalry,  and  to  take  rip 
the  ground  of  encampment,  he  perceived  distinctly  a  long 
line  of  infantry,  cavahy,  and  artillery,  regularly  drawn  up  on 
the  plains  of  Argaum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  village  of 
that  name,  and  about  six  miles  from  Paterly,  the  place  at 
which  he  intended  to  encamp. 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  the  men  were 
fatigued  with  their  long  march,  Wellesley  immediately  deter- 
mined to  attack  this  army.  Accordingly,  he  marched  on  in 
one  column,  the  British  cavalry  leading  in  a  direction  nearly 
})ai'allel  to  that  of  the  enemy's  line ;  covering  the  rear  and 
the  left  by  the  native  Mognil  and  Mysore  cavalry.* 

"  The  enemy's  infantry  and  guns  were  in  the  left  of  their 
centre,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  on  their  left.  Scindiah's 
army,  consisting  of  one  very  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  was  on  the 
right,  having  upon  its  right  a  body  of  Pindarries  and  other 
light  troops.  Their  line  extended  above  five  miles,  having  in 
their  rear  the  village  and  extensive  gardens  and  enclosures  of 
Argaum ;  and  in  their  front  a  plain,  which,  however,  was 
much  cut  by  watei-com-ses,  (fee. 

"  I  formed  the  army  in  two  lines;  the  infantry  in  the  first, 
the  cavalry  in  the  second,  and  supporting  the  right ;  and  the 
Mogul  and  Mysore  cavalry  the  left,  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  enemy ;  with  the  right  rather  advanced  in  order  to  press 


from  the  despatch,  and  from  the   deputy   a^jutant- 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  that  the  British  cavalr}*  con- 
f  of  has  MiQest/B  19th  light  Dragoons. 
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upon  the  enemy's  left.  Some  little  time  elapsed  before  the 
lines  could  be  jformed,  owing  to  a  part  of  the  infantry  of  m  j 
diyision  which  led  the  column  having-  got  into  some  coniiision. 
When  formed,  the  whole  advanced  in  the  greatest  order;  the 
74th  and  78th  regiments  were  attacked  by  a  large  body 
(supposed  to  be  Persians),  and  all  these  were  destroyed, 
ocindiah's  cavalry  charged  the  1st  battalion  6th  reginient, 
which  was  on  the  left  of  our  line,  and  were  repulsed ;  and 
their  whole  line  retired  in  disorder  before  our  troops,  leaving 
in  our  hands  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  theu* 
ammunition. 

'^  The  Biitish  cavalry  then  pursued  them  for  several  miles, 
destroyed  great  numbers,  and  took  many  elephants  and 
camels  and  much  baggage.  The  Mogul  and  Mysore  cavalry 
also  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  did  them  great  mischief. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  still  following  them ;  and  I  have  sent 
out  this  morning  all  of  the  Mysore,  Mogul,  and  Mahratta 
cavalry,  in  order  to  secure  as  many  advantages  from  this 
victory  as  can  be  gained,  and  complete  the  enemy's  con- 
cision. 

^  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this 
letter,  the  action  did  not  commence  till  late  in  the  day; 
and  imfortunately  sufficient  daylight  did  not  remain  to  do  all 
that  I  could  have  wished ;  but  the  cavalry  continued  their 
pursuit  by  moonlight,  and  all  the  troops  were  under  arms 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  night."* 

The  general  himself  was  on  horseback  from  six  in  the 
raominc'  until  twelve  at  night. 

Our  loss  consisted  only  of  fifteen  Europeans  killed  and  145 
wounded,  and  thirty-one  natives  killed,  148  wounded,  and  five 
missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  particularly  in  their  flight, 
was  very  great.  The  chief  who  commanded  the  Rajah  of 
Berar's  cavalry  was  killed,  and  the  chief  who  commanded 
Scindiah's  was  wounded.  "  If  we  had  had  daylight  an  hour 
more  not  a  man  would  have  escaped,"  said  the  victorious 
general,  who  added — "  We  should  have  had  that  time,  if  my 
native  infantry  had  not  been  panic>struck  and  got  into  confusion 
when  the  cannonade  commenced.  What  do  you  think  of 
nearly  three  entire  battalions,  who  behaved  so  admirably  in 
the  battle  of  Assye,  being  broke  and  running  off,  when  the 

*  yyellington  Despatches. 
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cannonade  commenced  at  Argaum,  which  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared  to  that  at  Assye  1^  Luckily,  I  happened  to  be  at  no. 
great  distance  from  them,  and  I  was  able  to  rally  them  and  re- 
establish the  battle.  If  I  had  not  been  there,  I  am  convinced 
we  should  have  lost  the  day.  But  as  it  was,  so  much  time 
elapsed  before  I  could  form  them  again,  that  we  had  not 
daylight  enouQ^h  for  everything  that  we  should  certainly 
have  jHjrformea."  * 

The  enemy  left  on  the  field  thirty-eight  cannon  and  all 
their  ammunition;  and  our  troops  who  led  the  chase  by 
moonlight  took  many  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  much 
baffffage. 

The  general  warmly  applauded  the  behaviour  of  his 
Majesty's  74tli  and  78th  Keginients,  and  bestowed  praise 
on  the  native  cavalry  he  had  em|)loyed  in  the  battle. 

After  the  battle  of  Argaum,  Scindiah  became  "  only  a 
vagabond  in  the  Deccan,"t  and  the  still  powerful  Rajah  of 
Berar  was  panic-stricken.  To  deepen  the  impression  he  had 
made,  General  Wellesley  forthwith  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Gawil  Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock,  in  a  range  of  rugged  mountains  between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Poorna  and  Taptee.  As  this  volume  is 
devote<l  not  to  sieges  but  to  field  actions,  we  will  merely  add, 
in  honour  to  the  troops,  that  they  went  through  a  series  of 
laborious  services,  such  as  nobodv  with  the  army  had  ever 
witnessed  before,  and  that  too  with  the  utmost  cheerliilness 
as  well  as  perseverance ;  that  the  heavy  ordnance  and  stores 
were  dragged  by  hand  over  mountains  and  through  ravines, 
for  the  space  of  nearly  five  days,  and  by  roads  or  paths 
which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for  the  soldiers  to 
make  for  themselves. 

Gawil  Ghur  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  17th  the  Rajah  of  Berar  signed  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  Wellesley  dictated,  ceding  to  the 
company  the  important  province  of  Cuttack,  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Balasore,  and  dismissing  all  the  French  or  other 
Euro[)ean  officers  in  his  service.  On  the  30th  of  December, 
Scindiah  signed  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  by  which  he 
yielded  to  the  Company  all  the  country  between  the  Jumna 

•  Wellington  Despatches, 
t  Ibid. 
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and  the  Ganges^  besides  numerous  rightfi,  priyileges,  fortsi, 
and  territories,  elsewhere.  He  also  agreed  to  dismiss  his 
European  officers  and  never  to  engage  any  more;  and  he 
submitted  to  the  mediation,  arbitration,  and  final  decision 
of  the  Company  in  any  dispute  that  might  arise  between 
him  and  his  neighbours. 

In  these  campaigns  of  the  year  1803,  the  total  numbers 
with  which  Weliesley  and  Lake  had  to  contend  were  enor- 
mous. Major  Thorn,  who  served  in  the  war,  calculates  the 
Mahratta  armies  brought  into  the  field  at  250,000  and  the 
corps  organized  and  disciplined  by  their  French  auxiliaries 
at  40,000  more  at  the  very  least.  To  these  must  be  added 
swarms  of  Pindarries  and  other  marauders,  who,  though  not 
formidable  in  battle,  were  most  expert  in  plundering,  and 
always  required,  whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  consider- 
able numbers  of  our  men  to  watch  and  check  them. 

It  could  only  be  by  skilful  and  rapid  movements  that  the 
small  armies  under  Lake  and  Weliesley  could  make  head 
against  all  the  confederates.  But  by  those  movements  our 
troops  were  multiplied.  In  all,  above  1,000  pieces  of  cannon 
were  captured  in  the  war,  together  with  ammunition,  stores, 
and  treasure  in  proportion.* 

A  fresh  Mahratta  war  broke  out  towards  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  1804,  which  did  not  end  until  the  beginning 
of  1806.  It  was  a  war,  not  of  battles  but  of  sieges,  and  as 
such  does  not  come  within  our  present  scope.  Our  com- 
mander was  Lake,  who  for  his  previous  services  had  been 
created  Lord  Lake.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  British 
troops  penetrated  for  the  first  time  into  the  Punjaub  or 
country  of  the  five  rivers,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  near  to  the  ground  where  Alexander  the  Great 
had  halted  his  Macedonian  phalanges. 

The  great  Mahratta  chief,  Holkar,  was  brought  to  as  low 
a  condition  as  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  and  our 
Indian  empire  was  both  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  its 
frontiers  and  in  its  moral  influence. 

Lord  Lake  quitted  his  command  in  India  in  February, 

♦  Major  Thorn,  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India.  Wellington  De- 
spatches. Journal  of  Major-General  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls  as  quoted  by 
Colonel  Gurwood  in  the  Wellington  Despatches.  "Our  Indian 
Empire." 
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1807,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  and  well  merited  reputation, 
tog-ether  with  most  affectionate  remembrances  of  his  sociai 
ouulities.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  February^  1808,  in  the 
o4th  year  of  his  age,  just  six  months  before  the  death  of  his 
beloved  and  affectionate  son  and  gallant  companion  in '  amu. 
Colonel  George  Lake,  who,  afl^  sharing  in  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  father's  Indian  campaigns,  fell  in  Portugal.* 

It  was  on  the  Indian  field  that  General  Wellesley  and 
many  of  our  best  officers  acquired  that  practice  andf  skill 
whicn,  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time,  enabled  them  to  contend 
with  such  brilliant  success  against  the  marshals  and  generals 
of  France ;  and,  on  this  account,  all  that  relates  to  our  wars 
in  the  East  is  highly  interesting  and  important. 

•  See  Battle  of  Boli9a. 
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PENINSULAR  WAR. 

A.  D.  1808—1813. 

Havino  trepanned  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  by  fraud  and  by  force  of  arms,  had  thrust  his 
elder  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  that  countiy.  Spain 
was  overrun  by  large  French  armies,  her  chief  fortresses  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  intiniders,  and  an  unnational  faction,  in- 
considerable neither  in  number  nor  in  influence,  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  brother. 

Not  content  with  the  possession  of  Spain,  Bonaparte  must 
needs  extend  his  conquests.  He  was,  from  the  first,  deter- 
mined to  possess  the  whole  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and 
this  mainly  in  order  to  shut  out  the  English  from  every  port 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Thus  the  stream  of  invasion 
was  poured  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  the  fortresses  of  our 
old  ally  were  taken,  and  Junot,  with  a  French  army,  occu- 
pied Lisbon,  the  capital. 

Popular  insurrections,  at  first  excited  by  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  the  invaders,  soon  broke  out  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal;  and  the  anned  bands  were  rapidly  swelled  by 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  wholesale  massacres,  perpetrated 
by  Junot  and  other  French  commanders.  In  Spain  the 
patriots  had  even  formed  considerable  armies,  not  destitute 
of  bravery,  but  badly  disciplined  and  officered,  and  almost 
invariably  directed  by  incompetent  commanders.  In  Por- 
tugal, the  patriots  had  driven  the  French  out  of  Oporto,  had 
set  up  a  provisional  government,  and  had  formed  a  small 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  General  Freire.' 

"  At  this  time,  also,  that  system  of  warfare  (the  guerilla) 
began,  which  soon  extended  through  Spain,  and  occasioned 
greater  losses  to  the  French  than  they  suffered  in  all  their 
pitched  battles.    The  first  adventurers  attracted  notice  by 
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who  had  seen  very  little  service.  With  despotic  power  and 
with  the  conscription,  there  seemed  no  limits  to  Bonaparte's 
means  of  reinforcing  his  army.  Sir  Arthur^  on  his  side^  was 
limited;  and  even  stmted^  in  this  particular. 


( 
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ROLigA, 

WELLINGTON'S  FIRST  BATTLE  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

A.  D.  1808.    August  17. 

The  disembarkation  of  our  troops  in  Portugal,  took  place 
near  the  little  fort  of  Figueras,  taken  from  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  the  insurrection  by  one  Zagalo,  a  student  in 
the  university  of  Coimbra.  Here  the  English  first  landed 
upon  a  service,  the  duration  and  the  issue  of  which  no  one 
living,  however  sagacious,  could  have  at  all  anticipated.  The 
landing  began  on  the  1st  of  August ;  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  5th. 

"The  united  forces  amounted  to  12,300  men.  It  was  the 
desire  of  General  Freire,  who  commanded  all  the  Portugese 
then  in  arms,  that  Sir  Arthur  should  abandon  the  coast, 
march  up  into  the  heart  of  Beim,  and  open  an  offensive  cam- 
l)aign;  and  he  promised  large  supplies  of  provision.  Sir 
Arthur  declined  this  measure.  He  gave  Freii-e  5,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  the  necessary  ammunition  for  his  troops,  which 
did  not  exceed  6,000  of  all  arms  effective ;  and  these  by  no 
means  in  a  state  to  give  real  assistance  in  any  severe  trial. 
Sir  Arthur,  however,  though  resolute  not  to  abandon  the 
line  of  communication  which  he  had  chosen,  nor  to  move  to 
any  ffreat  distance  from  his  ships,  did,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  Freire,  to  save,  according  to  his  report,  a  magazine  of 
provisions  collected  for  the  British,  march  upon  Leria.  The 
English  advanced  guard  moved  from  their  ground  upon  the 
Mondego  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  was  followed  on  the  10th 
by  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Upon  this  wide  theatre  of 
fierce  and  sanguinary  warfare,  was  now  first  heard  the  care- 
less whistle,  and  the  cheerful  laughter  of  the  English  soldier."^ 
The  French  forces  at  this  time  in  Portugal,  consisted  of 
*  M^or  M.  Sherer,  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 
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from  16^000  to  18,000  men ;  but  as  a  good  many  of  these 
were  absorbed  by  the  garrisons  of  Elvas,  Peniche,  Setubal, 
and  other  places,  Junot  had  not  above  13,000  or  14,000  men  for 
the  defences  of  Lisbon  and  its  approaches.  But  the  French 
had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  an  arm 
in  which  the  English  were  almost  entirely  wanting.* 

The  British  advance  entered  Leria  on  the  lOtn ;  and  the 
magazine  collected  for  them  was  seized  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Freire,  who  there  joined  the  English,  to  whom  no  dis- 
tribution was  made.  This  first  movement  cut  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  divisions  of  General  Loison  com- 
manding from  Abrantes,  and  Laborde,  who  was  marching 
from  Lisbon,  with  a  view  to  unite  their  forces  at  Leria :  to 
effect  their  junction,  Loison  was  now  compelled  to  circuitous 
and  forced  marches. 

As  serious  hostilities  closely  impended,  the  Poi'tugpuese 
began  to  fear  the  risk  of  an  action,  and  the  consequences  of 
defeat.  French  troops  were  thought  invincible :  of  English 
nothing  was  known,  and  not  much  was  expected.  The  junta  of 
Oporto  and  Freire  understood  each  other.    The  Portuguese 

feneral  not  only  resolved  not  to  advance  beyond  Leria,  but 
aving  already  appropriated  the  store  of  provisions  which 
had  been  avowedly  destined  for  the  British  by  the  bishop  of 
OportOj  who  had  promised  to  feed  them,  he  asked  a  supply 
from  the  English  commander.  This  demand  was  met  by  a 
strong  remonstrance;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  readily  penetrated  the  secret  f  of  Freire's  re- 
luctance, urged  him  to  act  l^y  the  side  of  the  English  in  the 
expected  battle.  Neither  an  appeal  to  his  honour,  nor  an 
imputation  against  his  patriotism  and  spirit,  had  any  effect 
upon  his  resolve.  At  last,  however,  by  an  earnest  and  con- 
ciliatory tone,  Sir  Arthur  induced  him  to  follow  the  British 
line  of  march,  and  to  be  guided  in  his  future  course  by  the 

*  A.  Vieusseux,  Military  Life  of  the  Duke. 

f  If  the  British  were  defeated,  as  he  thought  they  might  be,  he 
would  not  stand  committed,  and  might  make  terms  for  himself.  If 
they  conquered,  he  could,  by  remjaining  unconnected  with  the  English 
Army,  better  aid  the  views  of  the  junta  of  Oporto,  who  aimed  at  the 
fiupreme  authority. 

Sir  Arthur  hints  in  one  of  his  desx»atehes  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that 
Freire  was  imder  the  apprehension  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
ioT  the  euemjs 
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>f>.:-  •■:' -he  £rsr  en;ri2*meiir.  Freir^  also  (^msexsed^  tt  tk 
-  -^.-^  ::-.*.[  '»^  tiie  .:o»in.-eI  ';t  Colonel  Trtmt.  %  znilrsr^  asot 
\  :.  '.■.•.*.;  jT^ac  inHuence  -vver  rhe  Portu^eaCy  to-  rL&»lflM 
...  •■. .  'laii  C-'-'?  .'tivalrv.  unii^^r  the  orders  of  Set  Anhsr. 
'  ..  ••.li-.L-.il  :m:'«:Trdn«:*^  of  *h»:ir  co-operadon.  ard  'lagfrpw- 
^  ■  .    ::  -'.If*  nr*:  battle  t-jii-iit:  'ipoii*' rlieir  ov:l  solL  via  be 

'.■':i  •irvsrer'Mi.'?  -iemand  of  Fr^rire  is  to  be  excnsed  obIt 
u  ■'!■  ••fv.^r'v  of  hii  O'.nn^Tv.  :in»i  bj  the  &lcz  that  di 
y->;'v-.!  "uui.  -wized  and  T^n.'jT-d  r.enrlj."  eTery thin^  tha^  ccoM 
»*  ••»;«-'t'd  .^ir.  B'l:  Sir  AnL';?  WM^^^rr'-ileT  and  his  coznacs- 
>:-.  ;i  'i::i:!':  in  !ie»^d  of  Lo  rxc^^.-e  f;r  r»rfiL?ir:z  to  accede  to  the 
.1  k'uu^ii  .'f  '-•^  Pom^;-se  ;^'rr.'rr:il ;  "rhej  had  notLfn?  So 
NiM.^-,  t:n.i  'iieir  arniv  n--.;.-u  li-r.er.ii  for  support — at  least 
IV.  -i  r-i:'<:'i.Tr?  ^:r^llA  arriTe  from  Eniriand  or  Ireland — ea 
v.vi  •'i-"'^:':g?  a^  'h-?}-  Lad  laL-i-'l  ^-ith  them,  and  on  sndi 
^x  w  .*•.'! I :•. TV  iZ'^v  ha«l  Ofim-r  to  leli-er  trom  the  invaders 
..•u.ii  rri-nl  V  s*f!.  for  mo-nev.  J-inot  was  raising  his  sip- 
..■t>»  wi'r-.  t'^t'.'V.v.  ar  tL*?  point  of  rLe  lajonet.  Welleslej 
»%  .N  •i?ri-*tu:  iiard  d-j'-lar-*  t'y:  Li.-?.  Freire.  however,  was  ao 
.  iM-va"''-'  as  r<:  Zrri  ii/'ir^rd  and  insTilt^rd. 

■^••.    :'.:e    Frfr.o'..   ■:■  ■::r:.>r.-:rr-:L-:Li-i:.    --j^iiirred    Lisbon 
,     r    •  ^  r^'serve.  on  tL-^  l-jtL:  ■ir.d  on  tLe  ir^h.  r-TLshins"  on 

^.v.-;-.  .i"  i  Iri-.vii^-  tL-rm  '0  f-!l.-.v.  Le  joir.-rd  Lij:<«:>n  a: 
^     ^..  -r.      1"    tlie  n".-r::L  •im-r.  ^:r  A:'t:.nr  Welieslev  had 

-A.   ■•  vrt'^cnoe  of  Lri'. 07' i-r.     <J::  ri.-?  loth,  a  French  post 

■:•    .•>   w:v5   attackeii.   rtr.d   tli-ir  r-ick-t-s   lirlven  out   of 
rVc?  r.tiemrn  uf  the  O-^th  and  •'J'hh  had  the  honocr 

.,  ^  ■^-<-  '--ish  wi'li  'L^r  enemv :  ar,^  were  sij  eacer  in 


•.V.'."' 


V   v:  *•'-'  ''■ 


<:r«-"»nir  position  of  LrtV^rde. 

..  ^   v^.".-%    irennraL   exr^ectinjr  everv  moment   to   see 

.    I  •:'••■«-  on   h:^  risrht,  resolv»^d  to  hold  his  <rround. 

•  «s>  A'Vri-ed  in  front  by  ravine.s  and  precipices,  and 

^.^;^:;  li:!;-;,  overjn'ovvn  witli  underwixjd  and  briars. 

'^  \^.  V^'"-"*"  ^^'*  infoi-med  of  Loi-^onN  approach,  and  there- 

\i«^*cwc  to  attack  de  Laborde  before  his  friend  should 

*  * 7*  x-B£4^-'^  vilLnge  of  RoIi<;a,  with  its  vines,  its  olives, 
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and  quiet  gardens,  stands  upon  an  eminence  at  the  head  of 
that  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which,  distant  about  eight  miles, 
rises  the  insulated  hill  of  Obidos.  In  front  of  Roli^a,  upon  a 
small  plain,  on  the  table  land,  the  division  of  Laborde  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  defence.  The  favourable  points  upon 
the  hiUs  on  either  side,  and  in  the  valley  below,  were  occu- 
pied by  his  posts.  Behind  him,  one  mile  to  the  rear,  the 
steep  and  difficult  ridge  of  Zambugeira  offered  a  second 
position,  parallel  to  the  first,  and  of  uncommon  strength. 
The  mountains  which  rose  towering  beyond,  are  of  that  chain 
which  stretches  from  the  bank  of  the  Ta^us  to  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  terminates  in  the  naked  and  lofty  rock  of 
Cintra.  The  valley  leading  from  the  old  Moorish  fort  of 
Obidos  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Roliga  is  walled  in  on  the 
left  by  rude  heights,  rising  each  above  the  other,  till  they  are 
finally  lost  in  the  dark  summits  of  the  Sierra  de  Ban-agueda, 
To  preserve  his  communication  with  Loison,  and  to  avoid 
exposing  the  line  of  Torres  Vedras  and  Mafra,  Laborde  was 
compelled  to  await  in  this  position  the  assault  of  the  British 
troops.  His  force  was  only  5,000,  but  it  was  advantageously 
posted — aware  of  the  importance  of  the  position  as  of  its 
strength,  confident  in  the  talent  of  their  general,  and  their 
own  courage. 

Early  upon  the  17th,  the  English  moved  out  of  Obidos, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  disposed  them  in  three  columns  of 
attack.  That  on  the  left  was  conducted  by  General  Fer- 
guson, along  the  lower  ridges  of  the  SieiTa  de  Barragueda, 
and  destined  to  turn  the  right  of  Laliorde's  position,  and 
interpose  between  him  and  the  division  Loison  expected  from 
Rio  Mayor  to  his  support.  Six  guns,  forty  horsemen,  and 
4,800  bayonets,  moved  under  this  j^-eneral. 

1,000  Portuguese  infantry  and  fifty  of  their  cavalry  formed 
a  little  column  on  the  right,  which,  moving  through  the 
village  of  St.  Amias,  menaced  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy. 
This  body  was  led  by  Colonel  Trant. 

9,000  men  marched  up  the  valley  directly  upon  the  enemy. 
The  brigades  of  Generals  Hill,  Nightingale,  Cotton,  Crau- 
furd,  and  Fane,  with  150  British  light  horse,  250  Portuguese 
cavalry,  and  400  light  troops  of  that  nation,  composed  this 
formiaable  column.  With  this,  the  main  body  of  his  little 
army,  rode  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.    He  extended  the  rifle- 
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men  of  Fane's  brigade  among  the  hills  to  the  left,  as  the 
tnKi))s  advanced,  und  driving  away  the  French  sldrmisheny 
cunueeted  the  column  of  Ferguson  with  his  centre.  From 
his  tirst  iK>sition  on  the  plain,  near  Roli^a,  Laborde  was  soon 
driven.  The  brisk  attack  of  the  brigades  of  Hill  and 
Ni^htiiiirale,  siipi>orted  by  the  cavalry  and  guns,  and  ren- 
der eil  easy  by  the  skilful  disposition  which  had  caused  both 
the  tlanks  of  the  enemy  to  be  menaced  at  the  same  moment^ 
determined  liis  retreat.  Laborde,  covered  by  his  steady 
cavalry,  moved  rapidly,  and  in  order,  to  his  second  line  of 
defence,  the  rid^e  of  Zambugeira,  one  of  great  strength,  and 
not  a  mile  in  extent. 

The  like  disi)ositions  of  attack  were  continued.     Generals 
FtT^'uson  and  Fane  marched  on  among  the  moimtains  upon 
the   enemy's   right   Aank ;   Colonel  Trant  still  moving  in 
menace  of  their  left.    The  fi-ont  of  their  strong  position  was 
assaileii  bv  the  brigades  of  Hill  and  Nightingale.     The  face 
of  these  heights  is  rngo^ed,  and  their  summit  only  to  be 
jjained  by  steep  and  diihcult  pathways,  which  wind  among 
rocks  and  briars,  in  those  ruae  ravines,  by  which  in  winter 
the  waters  rush  down  their  precipitous  sides  to  the  yales 
below.     The  quick  fire  of  our  advancing  skirmishers  rung 
and  rattled  among*  these  rocky  hollows.     Laborde  drew  back 
a  little  upon  his  left  as  the  English  advanced,  but  held  his 
right  with  obstinate  courage,  ho|)ing  every  instant  for  the 
appearance  of  Loison.     The  9th  and  i}9th  British  pushed  up 
two  of  these  ravine  pathways  with  such  eager  rapidity,  that 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  before  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy  were  shaken.   The  head  of  the  29th  Regiment,  in  par- 
ticular, issued  from  the  ravine,  in  that  narrow  and  loose  order 
in  which  men  of  necessity  come  forth  from  such  ground. 
Before  they  had  time  to  form,  a  French  battalion,  covered  by  a 
8i*reen  of  the  wild  shrubs  which  clothe  these  passes,  had  poured 
in  its  fire,  and  was  among  them  with  the  bayonet.    Lake,  the 
oi>lonel,  a  brave  officer,  was  slain,  with  many  of  his  men,  and 
the  major  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  more  of  the  same  wing  were 
made  prisoners;  but  it  was  not  because  their  advanced  wing  had 
Wen  thus  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  prepared  and  posted 
ouomv,  it  was  not  because  thev  saw  a  held  officer  anti  num- 
In^rs  of  their  men  prisoners,  and  had  to  press  over  the  bodies 
of  &Uen  comrades  to  re-establish  the  battle,  that  the  gallant 
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39th  hesitated:  the  rally  was  immediate;  the  remnant  of 
this  hrave  corps^  being  joined  by  the  9th^  won  back  their 
dead  and  wounded,  and  sustained  the  repeated  and  fierce 
assaults  of  Laborde's  division  with  unshaken  constancy,  till^ 
being  supported  by  other  troops  from  the  rear,  they  had  the 
proud  joy  of  seeing  Laborde^  now  too  menaced  on  his  flank^ 
ag^n  retire.  The  French  general  conducted  his  retreat  with 
great  firmness  and  judgment.  He  attempted  to  stand  again 
near  the  village  of  Zambugeira^  but  was  too  weak  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  British  attack,  and  leaving  three  guns 
upon  the  field,  and  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras  open,  he  retired 
by  the  narrow  pass  of  Rufia,  marching  all  night  to  gain  the 
position  of  Montecbique.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  600 
Killed  and  woimded — among  the  latter  was  Laborde  himself. 
Two  lieutenant-colonels,  and  500  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, was  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British.  It  was  not 
possible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  the  English 
eould  avail  themselves  of  their  superior  numbers.  Scarce 
4,000  men  were  actually  engaged  with  the  enemy.  This  day 
should  be  long  and  honourably  remembered  by  every  British 
soldier ;  for  it  was  the  first  action  of  the  memorable  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  in  which  the  British  forces  encountered  the 
legions  of  Bonaparte.* 

The  French  soldiers,  who  ought  to  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Maida,  were  per- 
fectly astonished  at  our  bayonet  charges.  They  had  other 
causes  for  wonderment.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
English  troops  were  nought,  and  that  their  general  Sir 
Arthur  was  but  a  sepoy-general,  who  mi^ht  beat  Indian 
Sultans  and  Rajahs,  but  who  was  altogether  incapable  of 
contending  with  French  commanders  who  had  risen  out  of 
the  Revolution,  and  had  been  trained  under  the  Emperor 
Napoleon ;  but  the  quickness  and  precision  of  movement, 
the  unflinching  steadiness,  the  regularity  and  rapidity  of 
their  firing,  proved  the  real  qualities  of  British  infantry; 
while  all  those  who  understood  anything  of  the  business  of 
war  saw  a  high  directing  mind,  and  felt  that  the  sepoy- 
general  was  a  g^eat  master  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  conduct  of  Colonel  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  brave 
29th^  was  admired  by  friends  and  foes,  and  his  premature  loss 
*  Major  M.  Sherer.    *  Militaiy  Memoirs  of  the  Duke.' 
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and  higher  in  command,  and  very  inferior  in  capacity, 
General  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  came  with  fresh  instructions 
irom  Government,  or  with  a  different  plan  of  campaign  of 
his  own. 

Sir  Arthur's  plan  of  operation  was  to  continue  marching 
along  the  sea  coast  road  as  far  as  Mafra,  thus  turning  the 
strong  position  which  Lalx)rde  and  Loison  had  taken  at 
Torres  Vedras,  and  hy  this  means  obliging  the  French  either 
to  give  battle  or  i«ti-eat  to  Lisbon  irnder  great  disadvantages. 
No  plan  could  have  been  better;  no  reinforcements  were 
wanting.  There  was  probably  not  a  man  or  an  officer  in  the 
army  bit  was  anxious  to  advance :  all  were  elated  by  the 
successes  so  recently  obtained  at  Roli<^.  But  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  determined  that  no  iiirther  advance  should  be  made 
until  the  arrival  of  more  reinforcements  under  Sir  John 
Moore.  But  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  were  bringing  the 
question  to  a  speedy  issue. 

Having  posted  his  army  in  excellent  position  in  the  village 
of  Vimeiro,  and  on  the  hills  around,  General  Wellesley  was 
retii'ing  to  rest,  when,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  a  German 
officer  of  dragoons  gallo{)ed  into  the  camp  and  reported  that 
Junot  was  coming  on  to  the  attack  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  and  was  only  one  hour's  march  distant.  Undisturbed 
by  this  inflated  report.  General  Wellesley  merely  sent  out 
patrols  and  warned  the  picquets  to  be  on  the  alert.  But 
oefore  daybreak  he  had  all  his  troops  under  arms.  The  sun 
rose,  all  eyes  were  directed  in  the  direction  of  Torres  Vedras, 
which  is  only  nine  miles  fi'om  Vimeiro,  with  a  hilly  rugged 
country  between;  but  no  enemy  appeared.  At  about  seven 
o'clock,  however,''a  cloud  of  dust  rose  behind  the  hills  nearest 
to  the  British  position,  and  at  eight  o'clock  some  French 
cavalry  were  seen  crowding  the  heights  to  the  southward, 
and  sending  forward  scouts  in  every  direction.  This  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  apparition  of  a  mass  of  French 
infantry,  preceded  by  other  cavalry ;  and  then,  column  after 
column  ifollowed  in  order  of  battle. 

The  principal  place  in  the  British  lines  was  Vimeiro,  a 

I)retty  village  in  a  peaceful  valley  through  which  flows  the 
ittle  river  of  Maceira.  The  village  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  some  mountain  heights,  which  screen  it  from 
the  sea ;  and  west  of  it^  separated  from  them  by  a  d^ep 
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Tayine,  lie  otber  heights,  over  which  passes  the  road  to  Lourin- 
ham.  The  cavaby  and  Portuguese  lay  behind  the  village  on 
a  plain,  upon  a  plateau,  on  a  steep  insulated  height;  the 
brigades  of  Anstruther  and  Fane,  with  six  g^lns,  were  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Yimeiro.  The  right  of  the  latter 
rested  upon  one  extremity  of  this  hill  just  above  the  river 
Haoeira,  and  the  left  of  Anstruther  occupied  a  church  and 
churchyard  at  the  other.  Here  passed  a  road  leading  to  the 
village.  On  the  mountain  that,  commencinsp  at  the  coast, 
rose  to  the  right  and  rear  of  this  plateau,  and  which  at  Icmg 
range  commanded  it,  were  placed  eight  guns  and  five  brigades 
of  infantry.  The  range  of  heights  to  the  west  having  no 
water  was  onlv  occupied  by  picquets ;  but  the  right  of  these 
also  commanded  the  plateau,  and  the  road  passing  over  its 
extreme  edge.  • 

Some  changes  of  position  were  made  in  the  British  army 
with  admirable  order  and  celerity.  And,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  not  inglorious  21st  of  August,  the  battle 
began  with  a  hot  fire  of  French  artillery.  The  principal 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  British  centre  and  left,  with  the 
view,  according  to  a  favourite  French  expression  in  those 
times,  of  driving  the  EngHsh  into  the  sea,  which  was  there 
rolling  close  in  their  rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
bravery  and  impetuosity,  but  it  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  British. 

The  60th  Regiment,  reserving  their  fire  till  their  foes  were 
within  twenty  paces  of  them,  poured  forth  a  crushing  volley, 
and  then  finished  their  work  with  the  bayonet. 

But  for  Wellesley's  deficiency  in  cavalry,  the  battle  would 
have  been  finished  then,  for  Colonel  Taylor,  galloping 
among  the  confused,  retreating  French  with  the  very  few 
horsemen  he  commanded,  scattered  them  with  great 
execution.  But  Margaron's  formidable  squadrons  of  horse 
came  down  upon  Taylor,  killed  him,  and  cut  half  of  his 
feeble  squadron  to  pieces. 

General  Kellerman,  taking  advantage  of  this  check, 
threw  part  of  his  reserve  into  a  pine-wood  which  flanked 
the  line  of  retreat,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the* reserve  to 
reinforce  the  divisions  that  were  repeating  the  attack.  But 
again  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  all  points^  General 

*  Mi^ov  If.  Sherer. 
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on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Junta,  who  wooU  not  eooaeot  jlp 
his  landing  antQ  tnej  received  inatracticMis  from  Hadiji^ 
and  who  kept  his  10^000  men  cooped  np  in  the  transports  ftp 
the  space  of  fourteen  days.  These  Tain-glorioos  S^aniands 
believed^  at  this  moment|  that  they  by  themselTes  could  dnjt 
the  French  across  the  Pyrenees;  and  that  they  wanted 
nothing  from  England  but  arms,  ammunition^  clothes,  ud 
plenty  of  money  !  Through  their  indiscipline,  and  the  woefvl 
deficiencies  of  their  generals  and  officers,  they  had  sustained 
defeat  upon  defeat  a£eady ;  but  it  took  a  deal  more  beating 
to  beat  tois  conceit  out  of  them.  Sir  David  Baird,  however^ 
eflfected  his  junction  with  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  thou  ad- 
vanced as  mr  as  Majolica,  on  the  20th  of  November.  Ths  , 
forces,  however,  when  tmited,  did  not  muster  more  tbaa 
26,000  effective  men,  with  about  50  pieces  of  artfllery.* 
Marshal  Soult  lay  not  far  off,  and  his  force  was  somewlmt 
inferior  to  ours;  but  other  French  corps  were  gathering  la 
that  part  of  Smdn,  70,000  men  had  been  poured  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  ooming 
on  in  person.  Two  of  the  Spanish  armies  with  which  Moore 
had  been  ordered  to  co-operate  were  already  no  more ;  no 
communication  reached  him  from  Castafios,  the  leader  of  a 
third  aiiny ;  and  none  was  transmitted  to  him,  either  from  the 
central  Junta,  or  from  our  absent-minded  ambassador,  the 
accomplished  Mr.  J.  H.  Frere.  Sir  John  was  left  completely 
in  the  dark ;  and  he  had,  indeed,  found  at  starting  that  to 
trust  to  Spanish  armies  in  the  field  was  to  lean  against  a 
broken  reed.  In  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Spain,  there  were 
not  above  5,000  recruits,  Asturian  peasants,  badly  armed  and 
untrained ;  and  these  were  scattered  about  the  country  at  a 
great  distance. 

"  Thus,  Sir  John  Moore  had  no  friendly  corps  to  protect 
his  flanks,  no  reinforcements  to  expect.  He  commanded  an 
army,  brilliant  in  appearance,  yet  weak  in  numerical  strength; 
but  upon  that  army,  and  that  alone,  was  dependance  to  be 
placed  for  the  successful  result  of  a  very  bold  advance."f 

There  was  a  midnight  march ;  there  was  a  brilliant  and 
romantic  affair  of  arms  at  Sabagun,  in  which  400  T^ngljgh 
horsemen,  of  the   10th  and  15th  Hussars,  surprised  and 

*  In  this  artillery  was  included  a  brigade  of  useless  three-poundeis.  ■ 
t  Marquis  of  Londondeny, '  NarTatdve.' 
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totally  defeated  700  French  cavalry,  and  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  the  Colonel  of  the  10th,  and  now  the  veteran  Mar-* 
quis  of  Londonderry,  greatly  distinguished  himself;  but  for 
Moore  to  continue  the  advance,  or  to  remain  long  where  he 
was,  was  deemed  equally  imprudent.  Every  day  now  brought 
him  bad  news.  There  was  some  loitering,  some  indecisioui 
much  to  be  regretted ;  but  Mr.  Frere,  our  ambassador,  and 
other  persons,  must  share  the  blame  with  our  general ;  but, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  Moore  commenced  his  retreat, 
and,  by  the  26th,  the  whole  of  that  British  army  was  behind 
the  Esla.  On  the  29th,  the  mass  of  the  British  gained  As- 
torga,  having  now  the  French  cavalry  close  in  their  rear. 
Our  retreat  was  continued,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January,  Bona- 
parte took  possession  of  Astorga,  having  round  him  70,000 
JPrench  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  200  pieces  of  artillery. 
From  the  heights  behind  Astorga,  he  could  discover  the  rear 
of  a  retreating  English  army — an  army  he  never  saw  again 
until  his  day  of  doom  at  Waterloo.  He  was  exceedingly 
wrath  that  Moore,  by  his  rapid  movements,  should  have 
escaped  him,  and  circumstances  had  arisen,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  Continent,  which  prevented  his  enjoying  the  satisfac«« 
tion  of  pursuing  in  person  the  most  cordially  hated  of  all 
his  enemies.*  On  the  2nd  of  January,  he  handed  over  the 
pursuit  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  set  off  to  Paris  at  break-neck 
speed.  But  even  after  his  Emperor's  departure,  Soult  had 
60,000  men  and  91  guns  to  put  in  the  track  of  Moore ;  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  precipitating  these  masses  through  Gallicia. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
provided  nothing  for  the  advance,  had  also  provided  nothing 
for  the  retreat ;  and,  in  their  churlish  humour,  the  people  of 
the  country  refused  food  and  lodging  to  our  starving  soldiers. 
The  mountains  were  lofty  and  rugged,  the  roads  bad,  the 
climate  and  weather  di'eadful.  When  it  did  not  snow,  it 
rained  in  torrents.  Some  runaway  Spanish  troops,  afflicted 
with  typhus  fever,  had  communicated  tne  disease  to  our  men  ; 
and  of  this  disease,  or  of  cold  and  hunger,  many  of  them 
died  by  the  road-side.  Discipline  was  seriously  affected- 
Some  disgraceful  occurrences  happened  at  Bembibre — a  place 

*  Despatches  had  reached  him  from  Paris  and  other  places,  which 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  Austria  to  take  the  field  agcunst 
him. 
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with  a  drinkiDg  name,  and  eontainiiig  immense  wine-oellan; 
and  similar  excesses  were  committed  in  Villa  Franca.  Tel^ 
whereyer  or  whenever  the  French  came  up  to  fight»  the 
English  formed  in  good  order,  and  beat  them  off.  It  kaa 
been  well  said,  that  '^a  British  army  may  be  gleaned  in  a 
retreat,  but  cannot  be  reaped ;  whatever  may  be  their  miaeiy, 
the  soldiers  will  always  be  found  clean  at  review,  ready  at  a 
fight;  and  scarcely  was  an  order  issoed,  when  the  Une  oi^ 
battle,  so  attenuated  before,  was  filled  with  vigorona  nieii| 
full  of  confidence  and  valour."* 

On  the  7th,  Sir  John  halted  and  offered  batde  to  his  pur- 
suer. Mooi'e's  positions  were  well  chosen,  and  the  country 
was  rugged  and  mountainous.  Soult  formed  in  order  along 
a  ridge  fronting  the  English ;  but  irom  the  nature  of  the 
ground  he  could  not  discover  their  force,  and  taking  theni 
merely  for  a  rear-guard,  he  attacked  rather  feebly  and  was. 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  400  or  500  men. 

But  the  French  marshal  now  called  up  the  division  o£ 
Laborde ;  and,  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  he 
confronted  the  English  general,  who  had  about  16,000  foot, 
1,800  horse,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  17,000  foot, 
4,000  horse,  and  ^hy  pieces  of  artilleiy.  But,  even  with 
this  superiority  of  force,  Soult  preferred  waiting  for  the 
junction  of  Mai-shal  Ney  to  give  battle ;  and  the  French  re- 
mained in  line  all  day  without  firing  a  shot.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  Moore  should  move  to  attack  Soult,  who 
might  be  reinforced  at  every  moment,  and  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  wait  where  he  was:  therefore  Moore 
decamped  in  the  night,  leaving  bis  fire^  burning  to  deceive 
the  French,  and  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  coast  and 
the  port  of  Coruna.  He  had  only  been  able  to  collect  at 
Lugo  bread  for  one  day's  consumption;  the  weather  was 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  army  became 
more  complete.  At  last,  on  the  13th  January,  Moore  g^t 
sight  of  the  sea  and  of  Coruna ;  but  his  evil  star  was  still 

Eredominant ;  a  fleet  of  transports,  in  which  his  army  could 
ave  been  quickly  embarked  in  safety,  was  not  there,  out  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds  at  Vigo,  and  only  a  few  small  vessels 
were  leit  in  the  harbour.  Be,  however,  pressed  forward 
to  the  town  and  put  his  wearied  troops  into  quarters.    The 

*  General  W.  Napier. 
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town  of  ConiSa  was  weakly  fortified,  and  commanded  on 
one  side  bj  heights.  Some  general  officers  thought  that 
even  now  the  campaign  must  end  in  a  convention.  But 
such  thoughts  were  far  from  the  mind  of  Moore,  who 
strengthened  the  weak  side  of  the  town,  occupied  the  cita- 
del, put  the  worst  of  his  sick  on  board  the  few  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  and  made  the  best  dispositions  to  fight  the  French 
and  secure  his  embarkation  by  a  general  action.  In  the 
whole  campaign  he  had  had  most  amy)le  reason  to  complain 
of  the  inertness  and  stupidity  (or  worse)  of  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities ;  and  he  now  found  around  him  abundant  materials  for 
increasing  this  vexation.  Here,  absurdly  exposed  on  a  hill 
outside  of  the  town  of  Coruna,  were  4,000  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, which  had  been  brought  from  England  many 
months  before,  and  in  the  town  there  was  a  large  magazine 
of  English  arms — arms  and  powder  having  been  uselessly 
kept  in  store,  while  the  native  forces  in  the  field  were  flying  like 
rags  in  the  wind  for  want  of  them.  To  save  this  immense 
stock  of  ammunition  from  Soult,  Sir  John  removed  as  many 
barrels  into  the  town  as  he  could,  and  blew  up  all  the  rest. 
The  explosion  was  so  tremendous  that  CoruSa  was  shaken  as 
by  an  earthquake. 

In  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  transports  from  Viffo  hove 
in  sight,  but  it  was  now  impossible  to  think  of  embarking 
without  fighting  a  battle,  or  abandoning  a  great  portion  of 
the  army  as  a  rear-guard,  for  Soult  was  crowning  the  hills, 
and  liglrt  troops  were  skirmishing  close  outside  the  town. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  and  following  morning,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sick,  the  dismounted  cavalry,  the  best  of  the 
horses,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  safely  embarked, 
Moore  retaining  on  shore  only  eight  English  and  four 
Spanish  guns  for  action.  Many  of  the  horses  had  perished 
on  the  road,  and  many  more  on  arriving  at  Coruna  were 
completely  foundered :  these  last  were  reluctantly  ordered 
to  be  shot. 

The  ground  in  front  of  Coruna,  where  the  battle  must  be 
fought,  was  impracticable  for  cavalry,  and  did  not  allow 
any  great  use  of  artillery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  French  advanced  to  the 
height  where  the  great  powder  magazine  had  been  blown  up ; 
and  our  rifle  corps  skirmished  with  their  light  troo^^.     vs^ 
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the  evening  Cdionel  Mackenzie  of  the  5th,  commanding^  the 
adyanced  post  on  the  left,  made  a  gallant  rush  to  surprise 
two  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  but  in  crossing  a  field  he  was 
shot,  and  the  attack  foiled. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  when  nothing  that  our  dilatory 
and  duped  ambassador  oould  say  or  do  could  possibly  be  of 
the  least  service,  Sir  John  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frere, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  run  away  from  the  French,  and 
was  now  at  Seville. 
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CORUNA. 

A.D.  1809.    January  10. 

During  the  nifs^ht  of  the  15th  of  January,  Soult,  with  great 
difficulty,  established  a  battery  of  eleven  heavy  guns  on 
some  rocks,  which  closed  the  left  of  the  line  he  had  selected 
for  battle.  This  great  battery  was  not  above  1,200  yards 
from  the  right  of  the  British  line,  and  midway  the  little 
village  of  Elvina  was  held  by  some  of  our  piquets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Frencn  were  apparently 
quiet,  no  firing  was  heard,  and  Moore  completed  his  prepa- 
rations for  embarking  his  army.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  English  general  mounted  his  horse  in  good 
spuits,  and  set  out  to  visit  his  outposts.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  ere  he  received  a  reportfrom  Greneral  Hope,  that 
the  enemy's  line  were  getting  under  arms.  He  expressed 
the  highest  satisfaction  at  this  intelligence,  only  regretting 
that  there  would  not  be  daylight  enough  to  pront  fiiUy  from 
the  advantages  he  anticipated,  and,  striking;'  spurs  into  his 
horse,  he  g-alloped  to  the  field.  His  advanced  pickets 
were  already  beginning  to  fire  at  the  enemy's  light  troops, 
who  were  pouiing  rapidly  down  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
British. 

Our  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  Moore  had 
planned  three  days  before,  when  he  first  arrived  at  Corufia, 
and  examined  the  ground ;  it  was  14,600  strong — all  foot 
soldiei's,  and  all  full  of  ardour :  cavalry  there  was  none.  The 
force  of  Soult  exceeded  10,000  men;  and  he  had  some 
cavalry,  which,  however,  was  not  of  much  use  in  the  actual 
battle.  The  only  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  British, 
except  their  native  spirit,  was  this,  they  had  exchanged  their 
battered  muskets  for  new  English  muskets,  found  in  deposit 
at  CoruBa,  and  their  ammunition  was  fresh  and  good.  Distri- 
buting his  lighter  guns  along  the  front  of  his  position,  and 
opening  a  fire  from  the  heavy  battery  on  his  left,  Soult^  at 
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a)>out  two  o*clock,  descended  from  the  hills,  with  three 
columns  covfred  by  clouds  of  skirmishers;  Moore's  piquets 
were  driven  back,  and  the  village  of  Elvina  was  carried  by 
tjje  first  French  cohiran,  which  then  made  a  side  movement, 
and  fell  u[)on  Moore's  right  wing,  which  was  formed  by  Sir 
David  Bainl's  division.  The  French  second  cohimn  advanced 
against  the  English  centre,  and  the  third  attacked  the 
English  If^ft,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Hope,  and 
postfd  }>y  the  village  of  Palavia  Abaxo.  The  weight  of 
Soult'rt  gims  overmatched  the  English  six-pounders,  and  his 
shot  svvei>t  the  position  to  the  centre.  But  Moore  called  up 
General  the  lion.  Sir  E.  Paget,  with  the  whole  of  his 
reserve,  and  sent  him  to  turn  the  left  ot  the  first  French 
column,  which  wjls  outflanking  Baird's  right,  and  to  menace 
the  "freat  French  batterv  on  the  hills.  General  Fi-aser's 
division,  which  had  been  left  immediately  before  the  gates  of 
Conina,  was  ordered  up  to  support  Paget.  The  regi- 
ment forming  the  right  of  Baird's  division  was  thrown  back, 
and  then  Moore  oj)ened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  flank  of  a  part 
of  Soult's  first  column,  that  were  advancing  in  a  valley,  and 
mft  those  that  were  bieaking  through  Elvina  with  a  deadly 
fire  in  front,  from  the  50th  and  42nci  Regiments. 

The  French  were  driven  back  with  ofreat  loss;  thev 
attemptfd  to  make  a  stand  in  the  village,  })ut  they  wei-e 
followed  bv  tlie  50th,  and  were  soon  driven  beyond  Elvina. 
Being  reinforced  beyond  the  village,  and  through  a  mistake 
committed  by  the  42nd,  being  follow^ed  only  by  the  50th,  the 
French  renewed  the  fijzht,  and  drove  the  Eno-lish  ree:iment, 
whose  commanding  officer  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
back  to  Elvina.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  50th  wa.s 
Major  Charles  Napier  (the  present  General  Sir  Charles,  who 
has  recently  distinguished  himself  so  highly  in  India),  eldest 
brother  of  the  militarv  historian  of  the  "  Peninsular  War," 
He  was  hurt  in  the  leg,  and  received  five  other  wounds  before 
he  was  taken.  He  owed  his  life  to  the  humanity  of  a  French 
drummer,  who  prevented  some  savage  soldiers  from  finishing 
him  with  their  bayonets,  or  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  as 
he  lay  helpless  on  the  ground. 

Major  Stanhope,  who  accompanied  Major  Napier  in  his 
advance,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  honourable  Major 
was  second  «on  to  Earl  Stanhope,  and  nephew  to  the  late 
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Mr.  Pitt.  As  he  and  Napier  were  advancing,  Moore,  who 
had  recommended  them  both  for  the  military  rank  thev  held, 
was  heard  to  cry  out  enthusiastically,  "  Well  done,  my  Majorsl 
Well  done  the  60th  !"  Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  the  42nd, 
with,  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt !"  At  these  words 
the  42nd  rushed  forward,  driving  tne  French  before  them, 
till  they  were  stopped  by  a  stone  wall.  In  the  mean  while. 
General  Paget,  with  the  reserve,  had  checked  the  advance  of 
the  French  on  the  British  right,  and  a  furious  action  had 
ensued  on  the  left,  and  all  along  the  line,  in  the  valley,  and 
on  the  hills ;  and  this  action  seemed  evprvwhere  favourable 
to  the  British.  Early  in  the  fight  Sir  David  Baird  h«d  his 
arm  shattered  with  grape  shot,  and  was  forced  to  quit  the 
field.  The  French  having  brought  up  reserves,  and  having 
made  a  concentrated  attack  at  Elvina,  where  Sir  John  was 
cheering  on  his  men,  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  particularly 
at  this  last  point,  which  the  English  General  was  determined 
to  maintain  at  all  hazai'ds.  He  had  sent  Ca[)tain  Hardinge 
(at  present  General  Viscount  Henry  Hardinge)  to  order  up  the 
Guards  to  support  the  42nd  Highlanders;  Captain  Hardinge 
had  just  returned,  and  was  reporting*  to  his  general  that  the 
Guards  were  coming  quickly,  when  Sir  John  was  struck  on 
the  shoulder  and  left  breast  by  a  cannon-ball.  He  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  was  believed  to  be  dead,  but  before  Hardinge 
could  dismount  he  had  half  raised  himself,  and,  with  a 
steadfast  eye,  and  unchanged  countenance,  was  looking 
after  the  42nd,  and  the  other  troops  engaged  in  his  front. 

He  grasped  the  hand  of  Hardinge,  and,  when  that  gallant 
and  grieving  officer  said,  "They  are  advancing,"  his  counte- 
nance lighted  up.  Colonel  Graham  now  came  to  the  spot, 
and,  from  the  composure  of  the  general's  features,  imagined 
that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  until  he  saw  blood  welling  from 
his  wound.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  Graham  galloped  off  in 
search  of  surgeons.  The  hero  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
removed  to  the  rear,  until  he  saw  that  his  brave  Highlanders 
had  gained  ground  far  in  front.  Harding^e  tried  in  vain  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  with  his  sash ;  tnen,  with  the  help 
of  some  Highlanders,  and  some  guardsmen,  he  placed  the 
general  upon  a  blanket.  In  being  lifted  his  sword  got 
entangled,  and  the  hilt  pressed  against  the  wound.  Hardinge 
would  have  unbuckled  the  belt,  and  have  taken  it  Q^,\w^»>Jafik 
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dyin^  soldier  said,  '^  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.    I  had  rather  it 
should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me."     Hardinge  again  began 
to  hope,  and  to  say  that  he  hoped  the  wound  would  not 
prove  mortal.     "  No,  Hardinge,    said  Moore,  ^'  I  feel  that 
to  be  impossible.    You  need  not  go  with  me;  report  to 
General  Hope  that  I  am  wounded,  and  carried  to  the  rear.'** 
He  was  then  raised  from  the  g^round  by  a  Highland  sergeant, 
and  three  Highland  soldiers,  who,  slowly,  and  tenderly,  con- 
veyed him  towards  Coruna.    The  grieved  affectionate  moun- 
taineers had  not  carried  him  far  when  two  surgeons  came 
running  to  his  aid.  They  had  been  employed  in  dressing  the 
shattered  arm  of  Baird ;  who,  upon  hearing  of  his  disaster, 
had  ordered  them  to  leave  him,  and  hasten  to  help  Moore. 
But  Moore,  who  was  now  bleeding  fast,  said  to  the  surgeons 
that  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  that  they  had  better  go 
to  the  wounded  soldiers  to  whom  they  might  be  useful,  and 
he  ordered  his  bearers  to  move  on.     But  as  his  men  pro- 
ceeded, he  repeatedly  made  them  halt,  and  turn  round,  in 
order  that  he  might  view  the  battle,  and  listen  to  the  firing, 
the  fainter  sound  of  which  was  now  indicating  that  the 
French  were  retiring.     A  spring  waggon,  bearing  Colonel 
Wynch,  wounded  from  the  oattle,  came  up  with  the  High- 
landers who  were  carrying  Moore.    The  colonel  asked  who 
was  in  the  blanket  ?  and  being  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore,  he 
wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the  waggon.  The  general  inquired 
of  one  of  his  Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the  waggon 
would  be  better  than  the  blanket;   the  soldier  answered, 
that  the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he  and  his 
comrades  would  keep  the  step,  and  carry  him  easy.  Sir  John 
said  he  thought  so  too;  and  so  they  proceeded  with  him 
to  his  lodgings  in  Coruna,  the  soldiers  shedding  tears  as  they 
went. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  army  had  rapidly  gained 
ground  everywhere;  the  obstinate  contest  at  Elvina  had 
terminated  in  their  favour ;  Paget  and  the  reserve  had  com- 
pletely beaten  and  driven  in  their  left,  and  had  even  approached 
tlieir  great  battery,  and  Colonel  Nicholls  had  repulsed  and 
pursued  their  right.  In  fact,  the  whole  French  line  was  filling 
Dack  in  confusion,  leaving  the  ground  thickly  -strewed  with 
killed  and  wounded. 

•  Letter  vritten  by  Captain  Hardinge  after  the  bottle. 
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Soult  had  consumed  nearly  all  the  ammTinition  he  had 
broug-ht  with  him,  and  must  hare  been  exposed  to  a  still 
more  signal  overthrow,  for  the  river  Mero  in  his  rear  was 
filled  by  the  rising  tide,  and  there  was  only  one  bridge  over 
it  by  which  he  could  retreat ;  but  General  Fraser's  division 
could  not  be  brought  up  in  time,  and  the  dark  night  was 
coming  on.  The  French,  too,  though  beaten  and  dis- 
ordered, were  still  far  more  numerous  than  -the  British, 
the  ground  they  occupied  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  it  was 
,not  known  how  soon  reinforcements  might  reach  them.  In 
tJiese  circumstances.  Sir  John  Hope,  upon  whom  the  com- 
Biand  devolved,  thought  it  better  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  disorder  of  Soult,  and  get  his  own  army  on  board 
the  transports  during  the  night.  And  this  difficult  operation 
was  effected  without  delay,  and  without  confusion.  The 
pickets,  lighting  many  iires,  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
columns,  and,  bein^  themselves  withdravm  at  daybreak, 
were  embarked  under  the  protection  of  General  Hill's 
brigade,  which  was  posted  near  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 
These  arrangements  for  embarkation  had  all  been  made  by 
Mooi'e,  and  they  were  complete  and  admirable.* 

Before  the  troops  b^an  to  embark,  their  beloved  leader 
was  dead.  When  the  surgeons  ?raited  upon  him  in  his 
lodgings,  they  found  that  his  lefb  shoulder  was  shattered  to 
pieces ;  that  the  arm  was  hangings  by  a  piece  of  skin ;  that 
the  ribs  over  the  heart  were  broken,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
breast  torn  in  long  strips.  His  pain  was  great,  and  he 
spoke  with  difficulty.  But,  when  Colonel  Anderson,  who 
had  been  for  one-and-twenty  years  his  friend  and  companion 
in  arms,  entered  the  room,  he  knew  him  immediately,  though 
it  was  almost  dark,  and  squeezing  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
"  Anderson,  don't  leave  me !''  At  intervals  he  said  with 
difficulty,  but  calmly  and  distinctly,  '^  Anderson,  you  know 
that  I  always  wished  to  die  this  way  [  Anderson,  are  the 
French  beaten?"  {This  question  he  put  to  every  one  that 
esane  in).  ^  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  I 
I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice !   Anderson,  you  will 

•  Colonel  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula.  James  C. 
Moore,  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant- General  Sir  John  Moore,  &c^  and  his  IiiiS»  of 
his  Brother. 
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see  mj  friends  as  soon  as  yoa  can.  Tell  tbem  everythiiitf ; 
say  to  my  mother^' — (Here  his  voice  quite  failed  him,  and  m 
was,  for  the  first  time,  excessively  i^fitated).  '^  Hope,  Hope ! 
I  have  much  to  say  to  him,  but  cannot  get  it  out.  Are 
Colonel  Graham  and  all  my  aides-de-camp  well?"  They 
mercifully  concealed  from  him  that  Captain  Burrard,  one  ol 
his  aides-de-camp,  was  mortally  wounded.  When  Major 
Colbome  came  into  the  room  he  spoke  most  kindly  to  hrniy 
and  told  Anderson  to  go  to  ,  and  tell  him  that  it  WsS 

his  request  and  expectation  that  he  would  promote  tli.6 
Mnjor,  for  he  had  been  long  with  him,  and  he  knew  him  to 
be  .most  worthy  of  promotion.  He  then  asked  Major  Col- 
bome if  the  French  were  well  beaten;  and  on  being  told 
that  they  were,  and  on  every  point,  he  said ;  "  It  is  a  greiA 
satisfaction  for  me  to  know  we  have  beaten  the  French. 
Remember  me  to  General  Paget;  he  is  a  fine  fellow ! — I  feel 
myself  so  strong  that  I  fear  I  shall  be  long  dying— It  is 
great  uneasiness  — It  is  great  pain."     He  thanked  the  sur- 

fw)ns  for  their  trouble.  Two  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Captains 
ercy  and  Stanhope,  now  came  into  the  room,  and  after 
speaking  kindly  to  both,  he  asked  again  if  all  his  aides-de- 
camp were  well.  After  some  interval,  he  said,  "  Stanhope, 
remember  me  to  your  sister."*  He  then  pressed  Colonel 
Anderson's  hand  to  his  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  died 
without  a  stniggle.f 

Colonel  Anderson  said,  he  had  often  heard  the  general 
declare  that,  if  he  were  killed  in  battle,  he  should  like  to  be 
buried  where  he  had  fallen.  General  Hope  and  Colonel 
Graham  acceded  to  this  suggestion,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  body  should  be  interred  on  the  ramparts,  in  the  old 
citadel  of  Corufia.  At  midnight  the  mortal  remains  were 
carried-  to  the  citadel  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major  Colbome, 
and  the  aides-de-camp,  and  deposited  in  Colonel  Graham's 
quarters.  A  grave  was  dug  by  a  party  of  the  ^th  Regiment, 
the  aides-de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be 
procured,  as  the  Spaniards  never  use  any ;  so  the  body  was 

•  Captain  Stanhope  was  younger  brother  to  Major  Stanhope,  who 
had  fallen  at  Elvina,  being  Earl  Stanhope's  third  son.  The  sister  to 
whom  Moore  desired  to  be  remembered,  was  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
who  afterwards  made  herself  so  much  noted  by  her  eccentricities. 
-  f  Account  written  by  Colonel  Anderson  the  morning  after  Moor«l*t 
death,  in  Narradye  of  ihe  Campaign,  &c«,  by  James  C.  Moore. 
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not  undressed,  but  wrapped  up^  by  the  afiSicers  of  his  staff^ 
in  blankets,  and  a  military  cloak. 

"  No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him» 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
"With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

Towards  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  some 
firing  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  simple  funeral  rites 
were  then  hastened,  lest  a  serious  attack  should  be  made, 
which  would  oblige  the  officers  to  quit  the  body  and  prevent 
their  paying  the  last  sad  duties  to  their  chief.  The  officers 
of  his  own  staff  boi*e  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  the 
soldiers  had  dug  on  the  rampart :  the  funeral  service  was 
read  by  the  chaplain,  and  then  the  earth  was  thrown  in,  and 
the  grave  closed  by  the  soldiers. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  French  discovered  that 
the  British  line  had  quitted  its  position,  pushed  forward  some 
battalions  to  the  heights  of  Santa  Lucia ;  and,  about  noon, 
they  got  up  some  cannon  to  a  rising  ground  near  the  harbour, 
and  fired  at  the  transports.  Several  timid  masters  of  trans- 
ports cut  their  cables,  and  four  of  these  vessels  ran  aground 
stupidly ;  but  the  troops  in  the  stranded  vessels  were  imme- 
diately removed  by  some  men-of-war's  boats,  the  four  trans- 
ports were  burnea,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  got  out  of  the 
harbour  without  accident.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Hill's  protecting  brigade  embarked  under  the  citadel- 
During  that  night  and  the  following  morning  General  Beres- 
ford,  who  kept  possession  of  the  citadel,  sent  off  all  the  sick 
and  wounded,  whose  condition  admitted  of  their  being  re- 
moved; and  about  noon  on  the  18th  this  rear-guard  got 
into  the  boats,  and  reached  the  fleet  in  safety. 

The  inhabitants  had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  town,  but 
it  appeal's  that  tlie  French  made  no  effort  to  attack  it,  or  to 
interrupt  the  embarkation.  The  enemy  were  no  doubt  kept 
in  awe  by  the  presence  of  some  English  line-of-battle  ships. 
When  all  were  on  board,  the  admiral  made  the  signal  tor 
sailing,  and  the  transports,  under  a  strong  convoy,  sailed  for 
England. 

In  the  battle  of  Cornfia  the  English  lost  from  800  to  1,000 
men,  the  French  from  2,000  to  3,000.  When  Marshal 
Soult  took  possession  of  Coruna^  which  he  did  witko^^^ss^^ 
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By  our  two  victories,  at  Roli^a  and  at  Vimeiro,  and  by  the 
convention  entered  into  with  Junot,  Portugal  was  entirely 
cleared  of  tlie  French,  in  the  autumn  of  1808.  But  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  did  not  swerve  from  his  resolution  of  subduing 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula. 

Marshal  Soult,  after  the  battle  of  Coruna,  had  obtained 
easy  possession  of  Ferrol,  Bilbao,  and  all  the  most  important 
j»laces  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.  Then  he  had  pro- 
ceeded towards  Portugal,  and  having  entered  that  country 
by  Braga,  he  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto,  on  the  29ta 
of  March,  after  a  spiritless  resistance  of  only  two  days. 

Upon  the  rapid  advance  of  Soult,  Sir  J.  Craddock,  who 
now  commanded  our  little  army,  concentrated  his  forces  for 
the  defence  of  Lisbon.  There  were  other  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances :  the  French  had  reduced  many  towns  on  the 
east  of  the  Ebro.  Zaragoza  had  been  obliged  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  on  the  14th  of  February;  and,  that  which  was 
gloomiest  of  all,  the  Spaniards  of  Madrid,  and  in  many  other 
large  cities,  seemed  to  be  quietly  resigning  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  the  intrusive  King,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Still, 
however,  there  were  some  brighter  glimpses,  for  no  sooner 
had  Soult  evacuated  Galicia,  than  the  people  rose  in  arms, 
and  several  places  in  the  Asturias,  and  in  the  Biscayan 
provinces,  had  been  recaptured  by  the  patriots.  Moreover, 
in  Portugal,  a  body  of  Portuguese  regulars  had  been  admi- 
rably disciplined  in  the  EngUsh  manner,  by  General  Beres- 
ibrd,  to  whom  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  wisely 
confided  the  chief  command  of  all  his  troops. 

The  British  government,  undismayed  by  the  unfortunate, 
but  not  inglorious  or  discouraging  result  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
campaign,  and  imdeterred  by  the  orators  and  writers  who 
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represented  the  attempt  as  the  height  of  madness,  resolved 
to  persevere  in  sending  assistance  to  the  Peninsula,  and  to 
enter  upon  that  war  on  a  larger  and  a  bolder  scale.  In  a 
memorandum,  dated  on  the  7th  of  March,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  well  examined  the  country  during  his 
short  stay  in  it,  delivered  his  decided  opinion  that  Portug^ 
could  be  defended,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
contest  in  Spain;  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  measure 
adopted  for  tlie  defence  of  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful 
to  the  Spaniards  in  their  contest  with  the  French.  His 
notion  was, — that  the  Portuguese  military  establishments 
might,  by  means  of  English  assistance,  be  raised  to  40,000 
militia,  and  30,000  regular  troops ;  that  the  British  troops 
in  the  country  should  be  raised  to  20,000  infantry,  and  4,000 
or  6,000  cavalry;  that  the  rifle  corps  should  be  increased; 
that  other  choice  infantry  should  be  sent  out,  together  with 
an  additional  corps  of  artillery,  and  more  ordnance ;  that, 
even  if  S{)ain  should  be  conquered,  tlie  French  would  not  be 
able  to  overrun  Portugal  with  a  smaller  force  than  100,000 
men;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  contest  should  continue  in 
Spain,  the  united  British  and  Portuguese  force,  if  it  could  be 
put  in  a  state  of  activity,  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  might  eventually  decide  the  contest. 

In  this  remarkable  document,  short  as  it  is,  nearly  every 
thing  is  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Sir  Arthur  knew  how  the 
Spanish  juntas  had  misapplied  the  money  which  Great 
Britain  had  sent;  and,  therefore,  he  recommends  that  the 
: English  Ambassador  at  Lisbon  shall  be  empowered  to  give 
or  withhold  such  sums  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  Portuguese  military  establishments  only.  The 
S|Minish  juntas,  partly  through  their  own  ignorance  of 
business,  partly  through  their  own  corruption,  and  partly 
through  the  difficulty  of  raising  any  taxes,  even  in  the 
districts  where  the  French  were  not,  had  made  a  terrible 
jumble  of  the  revenue.  Sir  Arthur  recommended  that  the 
JSnglish  Ambassador  at  Lisbon  should  see  that  the  revenues 
•of  Portugal,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  in  the  first 
instance  applied  to  the  military  establishments  of  the  country, 
la&d  that  our  ambassadors  should  have  a  complete  control 
over  the  measures  of  the  Portuguese  government.  As  indis- 
pensable parts  of  his  plan,  Sir  Arthur  laid  it  down  that  the 
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whole  of  the  army  in  Portugal,  Portuguese  as  well  bs 
British,  should  be  placed  wider  the  command  of  Sritisk 
officers;  that  the  staff  of  the  army,  the  commissariat  {» 
particiilar,  must  he  British ;  and  that  these  two  departments 
must  he  increased  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  whdle 
army  ahout  to  act  in  Portugal,  to  the  number  of  detached 
posts  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  great  difficulties  qfvromding  ana  distributing  supplies 
in  that  coufitrt/.  But  lor  the  care  taken  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  of  the  commissariat,  which  other  commanders-in- 
chief  had  been  accustomed  wofiilly  to  neglect,  or  to  leave  to 
their  inferiors,—- thinking  barrels  of  salt  pork,  and  bags  of 
biscuits,  unworthy  the  attention  of  well-bred  gentlemen  and 
ffallant  soldiers — but  for  the  reforms  he  gradually  introduced 
mto  our  un-systemised  commissariat  department,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  glorious  victories  as  Salamanca,  Yittoiiai 
and  Toulouse;  but  the  British  army  would  have  been 
wasted  away  by  famine,  and  driven  from  the  Peninsula  with 
disgrace.* 

in  a  happy  hour  the  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal 
was  given  to  him  who  had  framed  the  bold  plan  of  defence, 
and  our  greatest  soldier  took  his  departure. 

"  England's  bright  genius,  mov'd  with  Europe's  tears, 
Sends  forth  her  hero  to  dissolve  those  fears ; 
With  insulary  thunder  to  prevent 
The  tow'ring  giant  of  the  continent." 

Sir  Arthur  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of  April.  As  soon 
as  he  was  there  he  said  he  thought  that  Marshal  Soult  would 
not  remain  long  in  Portugal.  He  took  the  field  with  an 
army  of  about  26,000  men,  including  the  Portuguese,  trained 
by  fieresford.  His  first  business  was  to  dislodge  Soult  from 
Oporto,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  done  in 
the  most  brilliant  style  on  the  I2th  of  May,  and  with  an 
amazingly  small  loss.  Soult  commenced  an  orderly  and 
scientific  retreat  into  Galicia,  fi'om  which,  only  four  months 
before,  he  had  expelled  Sir  John  Moore ;  but  being  pressed 
on  all  sides,  by  hourly  increasing  difliculties,  he  sacrificed 
his  artillery,  his  baggage,  and  even  his  military  chest,  and 

*  For  the  rest  of  this  memorandum  on  the  defence  of  Portugal,  see 
Colondl  Gurwood,  Wellington  Despatches. 
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escaped  across  the  mountains  by  paths  impracticable  for  a 
regular  armj.  Before  Soult  could  s^et  over  the  Spanish 
firontier,  in  the  direction  of  OrcAse,  his  army  was  nothing 
better  than  a  rabble  and  a  hungry  mob.  Thus^  in  ten  days^ 
was  Portugal  ag^in  cleared  of  the  French  by  Sir  Arthur. 
His  army  now  leisurely  retraced  its  steps  to  the  south. 

By  the  26th  of  May,  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
troops  had  crossed  the  Mondego,  and  Sir  Arthur's  arrano^e- 
ments  were  completed  for  an  advance  into  Spain  in  that 
direction,  where  he  intended  to  co-operate  with,  or  at  least 
to  receive  some  aid  from,  old  General  Cuesta,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  Estremadura,  and  who  was  said  to  have  collected 
on  the  druadiana  from  40,000  to  50,000  men. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  British  entered  Spain  by  Zarza- 
la-Mayor  on  the  2nd  of  July;  and  on  the  8th  Sir  Arthur's 
head  quarters  were  at  Placentia.  Guesta  crossed  the  Tagus 
by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  effected  his  junction  with 
Wellesley  at  Oropesa  on  the  20th  of  July ;  but  the  Spanish 
general  was  now  found  to  have  no  more  than  30,000  men, 
and  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  discouraged  by  repeated 
defeats,  and  lank,  lean,  hungry,  and  badly  disciplined. 

When  Wellesley  first  began  his  march,  to  enter  the 
country,  and  give  the  hand  to  Guesta,  the  French  forces  were 
thus  disposea: — Marshal  Victor,  the  nearest  to  the  allied 
army,  was  in  Estremadura,  close  to  the  borders  of  Portugal, 
with  the  first  corps,  numbering  in  the  muster-rolls  36,000 
men ;  General  Sebastiani  commanded  ihe  fourth  corps,  which 
was  in  La  Mancha,  and  which  counted  about  20,000  men 
imder  arms ;  General  Dessolles,  with  a  division  of  reserve, 
and  some  of  Joseph's  guards  (in  all,  15,000  men),  was  at 
Madrid,  taking  care  of  the  intrusive  king )  Kellerman  and 
Bonnet  were  stationed  in  old  Gastile,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Leon  and  the  Asturias,  with  two  divisions  that  formed  toge- 
gether  10,000  men :  (all  these  corps  and  troops,  forming  a 
numerical  total  of  80,000  men,  were  considered  as  being  imme- 
diately under  the  command  of  Joseph,  who  knew  not  how  to 
command  a  troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot,  but  who  was 
aided  and  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan;.  Soult  had  collected 
the  seco7id  corps  in  the  northern  provinces,  hoping  to  be  able 
retrace  his  steps  into  Portugal  with  20,000  men ;  and  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  Soult  were  Marshal  Mortier  with 
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the  fifth  corps,  16,000  strong,  and  Ney  with  the  sixth  corps, 
which  also  counted  ahout  16,000  men  under  arms.  Thus, 
Soult's  force,  in  all,  was  About  25,000  men;  and  thus,  in 
advancing  into  Spain,  Sir  Arthur,  with  none  to  aid  him  but 
the  "  old  gentlenian''  and  his  33,000  Spaniards,  might  come 
into  collision  with  132,000  French,  tiie  total  of  the  two 
armies  of  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Soult.  But,  besides  all 
this  mighty  array,  tnere  were  50,000  Frenchmen  in  Araj^on 
and  Catalonia,  under  Suchet  and  Augereau ;  and  35,000 
more  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Spain  to  maintain 
posts  and  fortresses,  and  keep  open  the  various  lines  of  com- 
munication. The  principal  fortresses  and  fortified  towns  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  were, — 1st,  on  the  northern  line, 
St.  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao,  Santona,  Santander,  Bur- 

?os,  Leon,  aud  Astorga;  2nd,  on  the  central  line,  Jaca, 
aragoza,  Guadalaxara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  andZamora;  8rd, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  Figueras,  Hosas,  and  Barcelona.  But, 
before  General  Wellesley  entered  Spain,  Soult  found  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  from  Galicia ;  and  Ney  followed  his 
movement,  abandoning  CoruSa,  Ferrol,  etc. 

Soult  reached  Zamora  at  the  beginning  of  July,  on  about  the 
same  time  that  the  English  troops  arrived  at  Zarza-la-Mayor ; 
and  he  kept  there,  or  hovered  about  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  Ney  had  halted  at  Astorga.  Mortier,  when  ad- 
vancing from  Zaragosa  to  Valladolid,  had  received  orders 
from  ParivS  to  stop.  The  Catalans  and  Aragoneae  were 
givinff  pretty  full  employment  to  Augereau  and  Suchet; 
Andalusia  and  Valencia  were  entirely  free  from  French 
troops ;  the  first  of  these  two  provinces  had  not  yet  been 
touched;  the  second — the  fiercest,  perhaps,  in  all  Spain — 
had  driven  awav  its  invaders  with  a  ten'ific  slaug^hter. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  detached  Sir  Robert  Wilson  with 
the  Lusitanian  legion,  a  battalion  of  Portuguese  Ca^adores, 
and  two  Spanish  battalions,  in  the  direction  of  Madrid ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  the  French  force,  which 
might  possibly  have  been  brought  upon  him.  Sir  Robeit 
succeeded  in  getting  in  Marshal  Victor's  rear,  and  in  reach- 
ing Escalona,  on  the  Alberche,  which  is  only  eight  leagues 
distant  from  the  Spanish  capital.  In  this  rapid  advance,  as 
in  several  subsequent  movements.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  dis- 
played very  remaftable  activity  and  intelligence.     He  l(kl 
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hid  lighlrfpoted  Portuguese  Q^er  rugged  mouutains  without 
roads,  through  labyrinths  of  fpresta  and  wild^,  and  across 
many  rivers ;  a^d  lyhateyer.  was  the  nature  of  his  route/  he 
was  always  true  to  time.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  the  com- 
bined armijBs  oif  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  and  Cuesta  attacked 
Marshal  Victor's  outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them  in. 
The  Frenck  would  have  suffered  more  than  they  did,  if  old 
Cuesta  had  not  thought  fit  to  absent  himself.  On  the  28rd  the 
British  columns  were  again  formed  for  the  attack  of  the  French, 

Eosition,  as  Sir  Arthur  wished  to  beat  Victor  before  he  should 
e  joined  by  Sebastiani,  who  had  moved  from  La  Mancha, 
but  Cuesta  "  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  of  the  day,  o)ving 
to  the  whimsical  perversenoss  of  his  disposition."*  Thus, 
although  the  Spaoish  troops  wer^  under  arms,  and  the 
British  actually  put  in  march,  nothing  was  done  on  the  23rd> 
and,  at  one  hour  after  midnight  Marshal  Victor  left  Talavera 
to  retreat  to  St.  Olalla,  and  thence  towards  Tomjos,  to  form 
a  junction  with  Sebastiani.  Early  on  the  24th,  Sir  Arthur 
established  bis  head-qua^rters  in  Talavera.  *'  I  have  not,"  he 
says,  "  been  able  to  follow  the  enemy  as  I  could  wish,  on 
account  of  the  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  and 
owing  to  my  having  found  it  impossible  to  procure  even  one 
mule  or  a  cart  in  Spain.^^  He  had  already  done  enough,  if 
advantage  had  been  duly  taken  of  it  by  the  Spaniards,  to 
give  Cuesta  possession  of  the  course  of  the  Tagus,  and  to 
open  his  communication  with  La  Mancha,  and  with  General 
Venegas,  who  was  collecting  a  respectable  corps  in  the  Sierra 
Morena ;  and  this  was  all  that  Sir  Arthur  had  engaged  to 
do.  He  therefore  resolved  to  enter  into  no  new  operation, 
but  rather  to  halt,  and  even  to  return  to  Portugal,  if  he 
should  not  be  supplied  as  he  ought  to  be. 

When  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  British  troops  at  Talavera, 
Cuesta  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  be  invaded  by  an  irrepres- 
sible energy  and  activity ;  and,  with  remarkable  arrogance, 
he  singly  dashed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  His 
columns  passed  the  Alberche  in  rapid  succession,  as  if  they 
were  determined  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the  iron  barrier 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Sir  Arthur,  who  could  scarcely  help  fore- 
seeing how  all  this  sudden  ardour  would  end,  recommended 
caution  and  circumspection  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  sent 

*  Wellington  Despatches. 
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part  of  the  British  force  some  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Talar 
vera.  The  two  armies  previously  acting  in  concert  were 
now  separated,  the  least  effective  part  being  in  pursuit  of 
Marshal  Victor,  and  the  mass  of  the  British  rorces  remaining 
perfectly  quiet,  enjoying  demi-starvation  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus.  Cuesta  went  blundering  through  St.  Olalla,  and 
rushed  on,  like  a  wild  bull  broke  loose  from  the  amphi- 
theatre, to  Torrijos.  But  here  he  found  the  rear-guara  of 
the  French  Marshal,  who  had  been  joined  by  General  Sebas- 
tiani;  and  the  sting  of  the  French  tail,  Victor's  rear  fit 
Torrijos,  was  quite  enough  for  this  disorderly,  ill-commanded 
Spanish  army. 

During  the  25th  the  English  heard  nothing  of  it,  or  of 
Cuesta,  but  on  the  following  day  the  report  of  artillery  in 
the  distance  announced  its  return  tow£u^s  Talavera,  not 
unaccompanied.  Presently  Spanish  runaways  and  stragglers 
passed  to  the  British  rear,  ana,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  distant  cannonade 
having  died  away,  the  greater  part  of  Guesta's  army  fell  to 
our  rear. 
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TALAVERA. 

A.  D.  1809.    July  27  and  28. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27  th,  other  battalions  passed  by  some  of 
the  British  who  had  bivouacked  in  an  olive  grove,  battalion 
after  battalion  formings  a  continuous  line  of  march  in  the 
same  direction.  From  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  disorderly 
chattering  assemblages  of  half-armed  men  became  occasionally 
visible ;  again,  regiments  marching  in  perfect  order,  cavalry 
staff  officers,  bands  of  musicians,  nocks  of  sheep,  droves  of 
bullocks,  artillery,  cars,  carriages,  and  waggons,  varied  the 
confused  and  singular  scene.*  All  the  information  that  could 
be  obtained  by  the  English  officers  from  these  fugitives  was 
that  they  had  been  overpowered  and  beaten  at  Torrijos,  and 
that  the  French,  in  full  force,  were  following  close  at  their 
heels.  The  latter  part  of  this  information  was  not  quite 
correct,  for  although  Victor  had  been  joined  by  the  fourth 
corps,  which  Sebastiani  had  brought  up  from  La  Mancha,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  a  few  hours  for  the  arrival  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  were  marching 
towards  him  with  the  guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid, 
and  thus  leaving  that  capital  exposed  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
and  his  rapid  Lusitanians. 

It  was  clear,  however,  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  a  long  repose ;  and,  therefore,  he  busily 
employed  himself  in  examining  and  strengthening  his  position 
at  Talavera.  Great  was  the  need  he  must  have  had  at  this 
moment  of  activity,  genius,  calmness,  heroism  ;  for,  besides 
the  great  army  collected  in  his  front  under  Victor,  his  old 
enemy,  Soult,  by  rapidly  advancing  from  Salamanca,  was 
getting  in  his  rear,  Marshal  Mortier,  at  Valladolid,  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  Soult,  and  Marshal  Ney,  unknown  to  the 
English  general,  was  hurrying  from  Astorga  with  the  hope 

*  Oolond  Leith  Hay. 
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of  falling  upon  his  left  flank.  Thus  there  were  more  tlivi 
6O9OOO  hghtdng  Frenchmen  hehind  the  mountains  of  flj^ 
eencia,  r^y  to  act  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Britisby 
whose  front  was  threatened  hy  at  least  60,000  more,  fifr 
Arthur's  force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000  men ;  ftr 
some  of  the  battalions  were  stUl  on  their  march  from  LisboiL 
and  did  not  come  up  until  after  the  •battle  of  Talavera  had 
been  fought.  The  Portuguese  regular  troops,  under  Beres- 
ford,  had  been  left  to  ffuard  tiie  north-east  frontier  of 
Portugal,  towards  Almeida.  There  was  nothing  at  hand 
ior  the  immediate  support  of  Sir  Avthui^s  20,000  BriHA, 
save  the  army  of  Guesta;  but  these  30,000  men  had  ahread^ 
proved  themselves  worth  vetj  littile  in  the  field.  Qeo&tSt 
Vaiegas,  indeed,  had  descended  with  the  Spanish  armref 
Anddusia  frtmi  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains,  and  nad 
marched  through  La  Mancha  upon  Madrid,  with  from  20,060 
to  26,000  men ;  but  the  Supreme  Junta  had  sent  YsnefMia 
eounter-orders  which  had  had  the  eifect  of  slackeniag  ma 
march. 

At  last,  howerer,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune moment,  Venegas,  a  much  abler  and  more  honest  man 
than  any  of  the  Junta  Dons  that  assumed  authority  over 
him,  did  make  a  brilliant  movement,  and  show  himself  om 
the  road  that  leads  to  Aranjuez  and  Madrid ;  and  it  was  his 
timely  approach  on  that  side  which  induced  Joseph,  who 
had  now  joined  Victor,  to  engage  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 
Guesta,  in  order  to  save  his  capital.  If  Joseph  had  kept  the 
allies  in  check  at  Talavera,  for  a  few  days  longer,  Souh's 
arrival  at  Placencia  would  have  obliged  the  Engplish  to  retire 

Jrecipitately  into  Portugal.  But  Joseph,  and  his  adviser^ 
ourdan,  fearing  that  Venegas,  from  the  south,  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  from  the  north,  would  enter  Madrid,  and 
seize  the  stores,  the  reserves,  the  hospitals,  &c. ;  recommended 
Marshal  Victor  to  wait  no  longer,  but  attack  the  allies  in 
front ;  for,  if  Wellesley  were  once  defeated,  Madrid  eould 
very  easily  be  protected  or  recovered,  and  both  Venegas  and 
Wilson,  it  was  thought,  might  be  enveloped  and  reduced  to 
capitulation. 

The  movements  in  Victoria  army  announced  to  Sir  Arthur 
that  a  battle  was  at  hand.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
overruling  the  mulish  obstinacy  of  the  old  gentleman ;  hut. 
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^  lasl^  he  got  Guesta  to  qoosent  to  occupy  tbe  ground: 
he  had  9eleoted  for  hw?  which  was  on  the  right  near  thoi 
Ta^y  and  immediately  i^  &OH(it  of  the  town  of  Talayera^ 
This  was  a  position,  in  which,  the  Spaniajxls  could  scarcely  b^. 
seriously  attacked  k ;  af&rded  in  ajbundance  those  covevS'. 
under  which  they  had  always  been  found  to  fight  best;  the 
ground  was  covered  by  olivQ-treesy  and  lauch  intersected  bir< 
thick  mud  walls  and  (utches ;  ^bere  was  a  strong  old  church 
with  a  heavy  batteiy  in  front  of  it,  n^d  along  tbo  whole  line 
were  redoubts^  walls,  banks,  and  abattis,  or  parapets,  made 
of  felled  trees.  All  th^  ayepues,  of  the  town  were  defended 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  British  infantry,  in  whom  Sir 
Arthur  placed  full  reliain^e^  occupied  the  left  of  the  line, 
which  was  quite  open  in  front,  bnt  its  extreme  left  rested 
upon  a  steep  hill,  which  was,  the  key  of  the  whole  position,, 
and  on  which  was  posted  a  divisioi^  of  infantry,  under  the 
orders  of  Major-General  HilL  The  whole  line  extended  in 
length  about  two  milesk  There  was  some  skirmishing  and 
outpost  fighting  in  the  dark  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  Oi^ 
tiie  2?th,  Victor  moved  from  St.  Olalla  in  full  force,  crossed 
the  Alb^rche,  and  attacked  two  advanced  British  brigrades^ 
which  fell  back  steadily  across  the  plain  into  their  assigned 
positions  in  the  line.  This  was  at  aoout  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  As  the  day  declined,  the  French  advanced  to  a 
general  attack ;  but  it  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  before 
Victor  began  by  a  hot  cannonade  upon  the  British  left,  and 
by  an  attempt  with  his  cavalry  to  ride  over  the  Spanish, 
infantry.  From  the  care  taken  to  cover  their  front,  the 
Spaniards  were  found  to  be  unapproachable,  and  the  cavalry 
charge  failed  completely.  Early  in  the  night,  Victor  followed 
up  his  cannonade  by  pushing  a  strong  division  along  a  valley 
on  the  left  of  the  height  occupied  by  General  Hill.  The 
French  gained  momentary  possession  of  that  key  to  our  posi- 
tion I  but  Hill  almost  instantly  attacked  with  the  bayonet, 
regained  possession,  and  drove  the  enemy  down  the  steeps^ 
Victor  repeated  the  attack  on  this  point,  on  which  everything 
depended,  at  the  dead  of  night :  but  Hill  was  reinforced,  Sir 
Arthur  himself  rode  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  up  some  more 
artillery  ;  and,  after  another  terrible  conflict  in  the  dark — * 
a  darkness  illuminated  only  by  the  flames  from  the  cannon's 
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month  and  the  blaze  of  musketry — the  assailants  were  agam 
hurled  back  into  the  valley,  and  again  left  the  level  ground 
on  the  hill-top  thickly  strewed  with  dead  bodies  and  wounded 
men.  Repose  and  a  dead  silence  succeeded ;  but  this  was 
interrupted  about  midnight,  by  a  firing  towards  the  town  of 
Talavera,  which  sounded  like  the  crack  of  doom.  ^'  It  was 
not/'  says  an  ear  and  eye  winness,  '^  the  straggling,  desultory, 
yet  distinct  reports  of  light  troops,  but  a  roll  of  musketnr 
that  illuminated  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanisb  line.  lib 
was  one  discbarge,  but  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  have  never 
heard  it  equalled.  It  appeared  not  to  be  returned,  nor  was 
it  repeated.  AH  again  became  silent.  A  false  alurm  had 
occasioned  this  tremendous  volley ;  but  we  were  too  distant 
to  ascertain  what  had  produced  the  violent  eruption,  or  how 
many  of  our  allies  had  thrown  away  tbeir  arms  and  fled, 
after  having  delivered  a  fire  sufficiently  formidable  to  have 
shaken  the  best  and  bravest  troops."*  But  Sir  Arthur, 
who  was  near  at  hand^  and  soon  on  the  spot  whence  that 
formidable  fire  had  proceeded,  had  the  mortification  of 
ascertaining  that  several  thousands  of  the  Spaniards,  after 
discharging  their  pieces,  were  flying  panic-stricken  to  the 
rear,  followed  by  their  artillery,  and  creating  the  greatest 
confiision  among  the  baggage  retainers  and  mules,  <S;c. ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  and  Cuesta  prevented  the 
rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  following  this  pernicious  ex- 
ample. We  belinve  it  was  never  correctly  ascertained  what 
created  this  sudden  alarm  in  troops  that  were  so  sheltered 
and  covered,  that  they  had  little  to  fear  :  perhaps  some  cows 
or  goats  had  passed  along  their  front,  or  perhaps  some  of 
those  animals  which  Sancho  Panza  loved  had  come  in  the 
darkness  to  browse  among  the  olive-trees ;  but  all  that  is  not 
hypothetical  is,  that  they  made  one  of  the  loudest  reports  that 
had  ever  scared  the  night,  and  then  turned  to  run.  Luckily 
Victor  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing ;  and,  after  his 
cavalry  had  discovered  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  position, 
he  directed  all  his  efibrts  against  the  British  left.  At  day- 
light, on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he  hurled  two  more  strong 
divisions  of  infantry  against  the  fatal  height;  but  the  Eng- 
lishmen there  had  been  told  that  they  must  maintain  that 
position,  and  nobly  did  they  maintain  it :   Hill  lost  many 

*  Colonel  Leith  Hay. 
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brave  officers  and  soldiers^  and  was  wounded  himself ;  bnt  he- 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  two  French  colnmns 
reeling  fi*om  before  his  Bntish  bayonets,  and  rolling  down 
the  steeps.    In  these  attacks  on  the  hill,  the  French  lost 
about  2,500  men  :  entire  brigades  had  been  destroyed. 

Another  long  pause  ensued ;  but  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
the  French  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  whole  part  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  British  army.  In  consequence  of 
the  repeated  attempts  upon  the  heignt  on  his  left,  by  the 
valley  which  ran  round  the  hill.  Sir  Arthur  had  placed  two- 
brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that  valley,  supported  in  the 
rear  by  a  division  of  Spanish  cavalry.  The  general  attack 
began  by  the  march  of  several  columns  of  French  infantry 
into  the  valley,  with  a  view  to  try  the  hill  once  more.  These 
columns  were  charged  by  our  horse,  who  prevented  the  exe- 
cution ot  their  plan  ;  but  the  assailants  suffered  great  loss  in 
the  fight,  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  having  nearly  one-half  of 
their  number  killed  or  wounded.  While  this  was  going  on- 
on  the  left,  heavy  columns  of  the  infentry  of  Sebastiani^s 
corps  twice  attacked  the  British  right  under  General  Camp- 
bell, but  they  were  each  time  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  English ;  and,  when  a  Spanish  regiment  of  horse  came 
gallantly  up  and  charged  them  in  flank,  they  retired  in  dis- 
order, leaving  ten  guns,  and  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded, 
behind  them.  But  the  principal  attack  made  by  Victor,  was 
against  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  centre,  which  consisted  of 
the  guards  and  the  German  Legion.  Here  the  French  marshal 
em|)loyed  nearly  every  man  he  could  spare.  His  massy 
columns  came  close  up  to  the  British  line,  as  if  confident  in 
their  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  as  if  absolutely  determined, 
at  any  cost,  to  crush  the  centre,  and  pass  over  it  to  extermi- 
nate the  di.<jointed  remnants  of  Wellesley's  forces ;  but  they 
were  most  gallantly  repulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayonets  by 
the  whole  division,  ana  they  reeled  back  in  helpless  disorder. 
Unluckily  the  brigade  of  guards  on  the  right,  elated  by  their 
success,  and  by  the  inward  and  intimate  conviction  that  it 
was  not  Frenchmen  that  could  withstand  a  charge  of  British 
bayonets,  advanced  too  far  in  pursuit,  and  so  exposed  their 
left  flank  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries ;  as  they  began 
to  fall  back,  some  of  the  troops  they  had  been  pursuing 
rallied  and  turned  against  them,  some  supporting  CQlux£k2&& 
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and  French  dragoons  advanced ;  and  now  the  guards  in  their 
turn  retired  in  some  disorder.  At  the  same  time  the  German 
Legion,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  gfuards,  and  which  had 
not  advanced  with  them^  fell  into  some  coniiisiony  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  French,  the  legion  gave  way  completely. 
Sir  Arthur's  centre  was  thus  broken ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  on  the  left  the  over  hot 
charge  of  the  guards,  he  foresaw  what  might  happen,  and 
provided  for  it  by  instantly  sending  from  the  hill  thp  48th 
regiment,  and  ordering  ueneral  Cotton's  light  cavalry  to 
advance.  And  now  uie  brave  48th,  led  on  by  Colonel 
Donellan,  came  up  to  fill  the  gap  made  in  the  centre,  moving 
in  beautiful  order  amidst  the  retiring  crowds,  wheeling  back 
by  companies  to  let  the  guards  and  the  legion  pass  through 
the  intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  line,  ancjL  marching 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  who,  at  one. 
moment,  seemed  almost  mixed  with  our  guardsmen  and 
legionaries.  When  close  on  the  French  nank,  the  48th 
plied  them  with  destructive  discharges  of  musketry,  and  closing, 
upon  them  with  a  firm  and  regular  pace,  completely  checkecl 
their  £;)rward  movement.  Our  centre  was  presently  restored, 
for  the  guards  and  the  German  Legion  quickly  rsdlied ;  and 
then  Cotton's  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  coming  up  from  the 
rear  at  a  smart  trot,  the  French  columns,  whose  success  had 
been  so  momentary,  began  to  waver,  their  general,  Lapisse, 
was  mortally  wounded,  their  loss  froni  the  fire  of  the  48th 
alone  was  dreadful,  and  at  last  they  gave  way  and  retired  to 
their  own  lines,  their  retreat  being  protected  by  their  light 
troops  and  artillery.  No  other  attempt  was  made  either  to^ 
break  our  centre  or  to  carry  the  murderous  hill :  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  more  fighting.  The  British,  reduced  to  less  than 
14,000  men,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue 
the  French,  and  the  Spanish  anny,  which  had  been  scarcely 
engaged^  was  incapable  of  making  any  evolutions.  Eine 
Joseph's  guards  and  the  French  reserve  had  not  been  engaged 
during  the  day,  ^nd  had  Napoleon  been  there,  perhaps  a  last 
effoit  might  liave  been  tried ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  French,  hay- 
ing been  repulsed  at  all  points,  were  evidently  but  too  happy 
to  desist ;  and  thus,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  aU 
fighting  and  firing  ceased,  each  army  retaining  the  position 
^hat  it  had  occupied  in  the  morning.    Out  of  the  bOfiOl): 
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men  which  they  had  on  the  field  at  the  heginning  of  the 
battle^  the  French  had  lost  7>000  in  killed  and  wounded,  an  im- 
mense number  of  officers,  and  two  generals  being  among 
the  killed.  Out  of  the  less  than  20,000  British,  857  had 
been  killed,  and  8,913  wounded ;  653  were  reported  missing; 
and  two  general  officers,  Major-General  Mackenzie  and  Bri- 

fadier-General  Langworth,  were  among  the  slain.  The 
rench  also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men  as  prisoners ; 
and,  as  they  retired,  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English  seven- 
teen pieces  of  artillery,  with  tumbrils  and  ammunition  complete. 
The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  whole  French  army, 
who  had  begun  retreating  during  the  night,  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alberche,  and  taking  up  a  position  in  the 
rear  of  that  river,  on  the  heights  of  Salinas.  Except  at 
Albuera,  the  French  never  again  fought  so  well  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  war,  and  vet  France  confessed,  in  a  hurried 
night-retreat,  that  she  haa  been  beaten  and  hunodliated. 

^  Far  from  the  field  where  late  she  fought, 

The  tents  where  late  she  lay, 
With  rapid  step  and  humbled  thought, 

All  night  she  holds  her  way ; 
Leaving  to  Britain's  conquering  sons. 
Standards  rent  and  ponderous  guns, 

The  trophies  of  the  fray, 
The  weak,  the  wounded,  and  the  slain, 
The  triumph  of  the  battle  plain, 

The  glory  of  the  day."  ♦ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  July,  General 
Bobert  Craufiird  reached  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  camp  from 
Lisbon,  with  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  96th  (rifles).  The  reinforce- 
ment altogether  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  men.  This  was 
'  the  light  brigade,  which  was  ever  after  in  advance  during  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  and  which  acquired  militaiy  celeoriiy 
for  its  s'allantry  and  quickness  of  movement.  Sir  Arthur 
paissed  the  29th  and  30th  in  establishing  his  hospitals  in  the 
town  of  Talavera,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  provisions  f6r 
'his  half-starved  men.  In  this  he  was  lissisted  neither  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  nor  by  the  Spanieh  inhabitfl!nts.  This 
was  the  more  unpardonable  as  there  were  at  the  moment  large 

« 

•  Bight  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Crokex^**  The  Battles  of  Talavera." 


I — 3XiaR  Tarn  fin!ii*fTTt  it  saxpoiT  hcA  die 
ziLsiliiL  irsrr  jL  raisTcsiL  Sat  die  track 
Uiiies  if  ibe  ^"^i"  'SXDcsaied.  it.  aw*^  was 
:zii--i  ":3  Trr^iTSis  :r  jnlj  ir  i  oin  orrce  ^wif  5ir  readr 
aiinLr-^  Iz  "Tie  Traze  it  pc^-'srj  31  voura  ^  araiT  of  3nr 
J^ijiiz  M<.^?^  j^ml  'j^eiSi  iirzr.  "±01  z<ses^  'lad  b«en  abxiired  fio 
.SETrkL-r  ?»:izLe  it^Ca  ir  faiamrincA  ixux  in  Tanaos  ^wns  m 
Ga^i-:^  laii  TO  ^'^■?  'rn<"T.-tf  n*  promisBarv  hock  on  his  aunaa* 
anenr  tljf  "n**  TaTTmefiT  jf  rhsa  :  "ae  Bmisa  G«jvenimait  had 
aoc  j-ic  laxii  '::ii!ae  ie^rc?.  viiicii  fbr  S'-Muxiards  ws«  rmdiar 
7 :  ixnL  Id  "ins  -jr-i  2ew?  ror  scrwti  j^^  ither  profinen^ 
irt»rr:i^-?ti  Ziurli:*^!  ir«ir.  mii  3icm.'>eti  the  ueoacitr  wiA 
S^aaiari*  renen^"  juiii  whac  Taev  aave-  •  Bat  tke 
-id  :f  Tilii^-eri  inii  'h»-u  neuriboiinaoii  w««  not  bmsv 
£.«c«>«*ti  ^i:  :ctBi  "iiiKr  rnm  ierw^Ts  jo  Cizesca  cfaan  t0 
Weileiiev-  -  Til?''  oa'T"  30  Tia-rizinpSw'*  sar*  Sir  Artkor. 
^  OCT  iiaT-»  wi,  icr  .SL3.  V-?  .xuecr  m  j.  azxti  toere  is  a  scraiahk 

fcr  ■iv^ryriiiz^ I  wisa  "iar  ESjh  Mar^  de  Garar,  or 

the  ggc'iVmen  of  ihe  j^^':a.  ?«rore  rhey  biazne  me  fbr  not 
dofcg'  mere,  or  znpnte  S3  iiie  ^eibrehani;  zhe  probable  can- 
ii?c-.«riu>*  :r  tlie  '.L-^zifer*  :r  The  z:iiisor?!rcii  of  ochers*  would 
eiThe?  '2t::nir  or  ^emi  ler^  sizieToi'^  to  ^Tiaf«"  The  wants  of 
OGr  halr^-^rarred  ar^y.  Triich  ilThc-ira  They  have  been  en- 
gage*! fcr  TWO  div*.  izd  LiTr  i'r:faT«?ii  twice  Their  numbers 
in  the  service  ct  Srriizi-  hiTe  zot  :reic  to  eat.  It  i*  poistiTelT 
a  fact  that  divrfu^  the  last  ae^ez  cajs  the  Brii*h  army  have 
not  Titoii^ed  OLe-thir:  of  their  provi^ioz^.  thic  a:  this  moment 
there  are  nearly  i.'»J  woimded  aoldier?  dying  in  the  hoifipital 
in  this  town  from  want  of  common  assistance  and  necessariee, 
which  any  other  conntry  in  the  world  would  hare  grren  even 
to  its  enemies,  and  that  I  can  ^t  no  assistance  of  any  de- 
scription from  this  conntry.  1  cannot  prerail  upon  them 
even  to  bnrr  the  dead  carcases  in  the  neighliourhoody  tbe 
stench  of  which  will  destroy  themselves  as  well  as  as.**  f 
At  the  same  time  Greneral  Beresford,  from  Almeida,  was 
crfing  oat,  ''Blankets!  blankets!"  and  for  clothes  where- 
vich  to  oorer  his  Portngiiese  troops,  and  for  provisiofis 
tofisedthsm. 

•  IV  f  lUd. 
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WELLINGTON  CAMPAIGNS. 

A.  D.  1809—1810. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNQ  his  brilliant  victories  at  Talavera,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  constrained,  by  want  of  provisions,  by 
Spanish  selfishness  and  mismanagement,  and  by  iresh 
blunders  committed  by  old  Guesta  and  other  Spanish  gene- 
rals, to  retreat  to  the  line  of  the  Guadiana,  where  he  placed 
his  army  in  cantonments  to  cover  Portugal  from  Soult,  who 
cantoned  his  army  in  Estremadura  and  Leon. 

In  the  month  of  November  (1809),  two  numerous  Spanish 
armies,  the  one  commanded  by  General  Areizaga,  the  other 
by  the  Duke  del  Parque,  rushed  madly  to  battle  with  the 
French  veterans,  and  sustained  the  usual  defeats.  These 
disasters  and  the  projects  and  movements  of  the  French 
made  it  necessary  tor  Lord  Wellington  to  quit  Spain  alto- 
gether, to  fall  back  upon  the  Tagus,  to  cross  that  river  and  to 
march  on  the  Mondego.  *  These  countermarches,  in  the 
rainy  season  of  the  year,  were  admirably  performed  by 
our  troops. 

At  the  beginning^  of  January,  1810,  his  lordship  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  oseu,  at  the  distance  of  134  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Lisbon,  having  his  outposts  along  that  frontier  of  Spain 
towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

The  peace  with  Austria  enabled  Bonaparte  to  send  large 
reinforcements  from  Germany  into  Spain.  During  the 
winter  Junot,  Drouet,  and  other  chiefs  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  with  strong  corps.  Marshal  Massena,  who  had 
much  practice  in  mountain  wariare,  and  who  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  darling  child  of  victory,  was  sent  to  take  the 

*  On  the  4th  of  September,  1809,  ahnost  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  last  remarkable  battles  reached  England,  Sir  Arthur  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  the  titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Yiscoimt 
Wellington  of  TaUvenu 
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the  province  of  Belra,  between  the  rivers  Coa  and  Turones, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles  fi'om  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Lord  Wellington  brought  his  army  nearer  to 
Almeida^  in  the  expectation  that  the  place  would  detain  the 
enemy  for  some  time ;  but,  partly  through  an  accident  to 
the  chief  powder-mao;azine,  and  still  more  through  treachery, 
Almeida  surrendered  to  the  French  in  twelve  days.  Lord 
Wellington,  however,  was  provided  for  everything  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  famed  antagonist  seemed  to  be  prepared 
for  nothing,  and  to  have  no  fixed  plan.* 

Massena  let  nearly  three  weeks  elapse  after  the  reduction 
of  Almeida  before  he  seriously  moved  forward.  This  strange 
delay  nearly  brought  on  the  rainy  season,  which  the  English 
general  wanted,  as  the  swelling  livers  and  streams,  and  the 
increasing  badness  of  the  roads,  must  greatly  retai'd  the 
march  of  the  French  columns,  f 

*  Colonel  Leith  Hay. 
f  Wellington  Despatches. 
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these,  and  several  gorges  and  defiles  which,  though  not 
regular  roads,  at  times  affoi-ded  passage  to  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  smugglers  with  their  mules.  To  convey 
some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  position  at  Busaco,  it 
has  been  stated  that  after  60,000  men  had  been  placed  upon 
it,  a  space  of  nearly  two  miles  intervened  from  the  left  of 
General  Leith's  corps  to  the  right  of  the  third  division, 
which  stood  next  in  line.  At  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
ragged  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, there  was  a  lonely  convent  of  Carmelites,  and  there 
Lord  Wellington  fixed  his  head-quarters. 

His  lordship  himself  thus  describes  the  position  which  he 
has  rendered  for  ever  memorable. 

"  The  Serra  de  Busaco  is  a  hij^fh  ridge  which  extends  from 
the  Mondego,  in  a  northerly  direction,  about  eight  miles. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  about  two  miles  from  its 
termination,  is  the  convent  and  garden  of  Busaco.  The 
Serra  de  Busaco  is  connected  by  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  with  the  Serra  de  Garmmula,  which  extends  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  beyond  Viseu,  and  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego  from  the  valley  of  the  iJouro.  On 
the  left  of  the  Monde^'o,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  Serra  de 
Busaco,  is  another  rid^re  of  the  same  description,  called  the 
Seira  da  Murcella,  covered  by  the  river  Alva,  and  connected 
by  other  mountainous  pai'ts  with  the  SeiTa  d'Estrella. 

^^  All  the  roads  to  Coimbm,  fi'om  the  eastward,  lead  over 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  Serras.  They  are  very  difficult 
for  the  passage  of  an  army,  the  approach  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  on  both  sides  being  mountainous"* 

The  26th  of  September  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  bright 
sunshine.  From  the  heights  of  Busaco,  which  command  a 
very  extensive  prospect  over  the  low  country  to  the  east- 
ward, all  the  movements  of  Massena's  army  of  Portugal 
were  distinctly  visible,  at  first  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  and 
then  to  the  naked  eye :  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  them 
from  the  observation  of  our  troops,  stationed  all  along  the 
Serra ;  nor  did  the  enemy  seem  to  aim  at  any  conceal- 
ment. One  of  the  animated  spectators  on  the  height  says : — 
*^  Rising  grounds  were  covered  with  troops,  cannon,  or  equi- 
pages; the  widely  extended  country  seemed  to  contain  a 

*  Wellington  Dei^atehes. 
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host  moving  forward,  or  gradually  condensing  into  numerous, 
masses,  checked  in  their  progress  by  the  grand  natural  bar- 
rier on  which  we  were  placed,  at  the  base  of  which  it  became 
necessary  to  pause.  In  imposing  appearance,  as  to  numerical 
strength,  I  have  never  seen  anything  comparable  to  that  of 
the  enemy's  army  from  Busaco ;  it  was  not  alone  an  army 
encamped  before  us,  but  a  multitude  :  cavalry,  infantry, 
artillery,  cars  of  the  country,  horses,  tribes  of  mules,  with 
their  attendants,  suttlers,  followers  of  every  description, 
formed  the  moving  scene  upon  which  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  army  looked  down." 

The  evening  of  the  26th  closed  upon  the  allies  finally 
arranged  in  position  on  Busaco ;  and,  after  dark,  the  whole 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  far  away  in  their 
front,  was  illuminated  by  the  fires  of  the  French  army. 

As  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  our. 
silent  and  motionless  army  could  distinctly  hear  the  stir 
of  preparation  in  the  French  camp.  In  the  gray  of. 
the  morning,  those  immense  columns  were  seen  in  motion, 
with  om*  pic-KCts  and  some  of  our  light  troops  retiring  before 
them. 

It  is  said  that  Marshal  Ney,  on  arriving  at  the  base  of 
the  Serra  de  Busaco,  had  been  strongly  im[)ressed  with  an 
opinion  of  the  unattackable  nature  of  the  gi'ound  which 
Wellington  had  chosen ;  but  that  Massena,  scorning  Ney's 
advice,  determined,  after  reconnoitring,  to  try  the  strength 
of  Busaco.  Massena  had  hoped  to  cross  the  SeiTa,  and  pene- 
trate to  Coimbra,  before  Wellington  could  collect  an  army 
strong  enough  to  oppose  his  march;  and  even  now,  thouga 
he  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  English  general  was  deter« 
mined  to  risk  the  experiment  of  a  battle,  he  deceived  himself 
as  to  the  amount  of  his  forces :  for  some  corps  of  the  allies  were 
concealed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  a  Portugue^:e  re-, 
serve  and  some  En^hsh  regiments  had  been  halted  out  of  sight 
on  the  reserve  of  the  Serra,  or  on  the  face  of  the  hill  which 
slopes  down  towards  Coimbra.  Besides,  Massena  saw  that  a. 
part  of  Wellington's  front  line  was  composed  of  Portuguese 
troops,  that  entire  Portuguese  regiments  were  mixed  with  the. 
British,  and  he,  and  all  the  French  under  him,  despised  the 
Portuguese  troops  as  much  as  they  did  the  Spanish;  not 
knowing  the  almost  magical  effect  which  had  been  produced 
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-nrse  of  a  very  few  months  by  General  Beresford's 
trainings;    and  little  calculating  on  the  noble 
the  allies  and  fellow-combatants  of  the  un- 
'Hntry  were  about  to  display. 
.  Iiuwever,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
iit.  sufficient  caution  by  Welling'ton's  vic- 
M(lds  at  Talavera,  and  that  Massena  was 
jI  by  his  impatient  master.  In  an  intercepted 
-fiiii,  Bonaparte  was  found  reminding    that 
jiis  great   su])eriority  of  force,   of  his  12,000 
,d  oF   his    immense   train    of  artillery.        "  It 
lidiculous, "  said  he,  *'  to  suppose  that  25,000 
.'nn  balance  60,000  French,  if  the  latter  do  not 
lit  fall  on  boldly,  and  after  having*  well  observed 
:  the  blow  may  be  struck."      Bonaparte  counted  the 
uguese  troops  for  nothing,  or  put  them  on  the  same 
ul  as  the  Spaniards;  but  Massena,  and  other  marshals 
iso,  to  their  g-reat  cost,   very  soon   discovered  the  mis- 
take.* 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  the 
mist  and  gray  clouds  were  rolling  away,  the  French  made 
two  desperate  simultaneous  attacks  in  great  force ;  the  one 
on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  WelHngton's 
position,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Serra.  The  column 
which  attacked  our  right  was  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  tirail- 
leurs, which  out-numbered  the  light  infantry  of  General 
Picton,  and  forced  them  to  retire ;  some  of  the  tirallleurB 
gained  possession  of  the  highest  rocks,  and  appeared  to  their 
comrades  below  to  have  got  upon  the  flank  of  Wellington's 
right.  The  attacking  colunm  followed  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely; a  good  part  of  it  reached  the  top  oi  the  ridge,  and 
was  m  the  act  of  deploying,  when  it  was  attacked  in  the 
most  gallant  manner  by  a  part  of  Picton's  division,  consisting 
of  the  88th  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wallace ;  the  45th,  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel the  Hon.  R.  Meade ;  and  the  8th  Portuguese 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Douglas, 
the  whole  being  directed  by  Major-General  Picton.  These 
three  regiments  advanced  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the 

*  For  the  intercepted  letter,  see  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War. 
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eneiDv'?  division  firom  the  adrantiigeoiis  groond  which  tfaoj 
had  gained.  The  Portugoew.  charging-  in  line  with  the 
British,  emnlated  their  prowess,  and  met  with  the  bert 


encouragement  that  could  pos^ihlv  attend  such  a  first  essay ; 
for  the  whole  work  was  done  in  a  Terr  few  minutes,  and  the 
enemy  were  bayoneted  on  the  ridee,  or  broken,  and  horled 
down  the  steep,  to  a  den.«e  mass  which  Massena  had  collected 
there  to  siinport  and  follow  up  the  attack,  but  which  now 
moved  not  forward,  but  backward. 

The  hardest  (jghting,  the  heaviest  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  principal  honour  of  the  dav,  were  the 
share — as  combatants — ot  Picton's  gallant  division,  the 
alwavs  ready  and  alw;\vs  fiorhtiofir  21kird.  * 

Another  French  division,  attacking  still  farther  to  the 
right,  without  being  awai*e  that  Lord  Wellington's  lines  ex- 
tended so  far,  or  that  General  Leith's  corps  was  there,  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  head 
of  a  British  column,  before  it  could  reach  the  plateau,  or  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  wa6  attacked  in  a  trice  bv  Colonel 
Barnes'  brigade  of  General  I^ith's  corps,  composed  of  the 
Royals,  the  9th  and  the  3Sth  Regiments  The  9th,  com- 
manded bv  Colonel  Cameron,  being-  the  leadinof  battalion  of 
our  columii,  when  about  a  himdred  yards  distant  from  the 
French,  wheeled  suddenly  into  line,  and  fired  a  volley,  the 
effect  of  which  was  terrific  and  decisive.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  dead  and  dvinsr,  not  new  levies  or  mercenaries, 
or  half-hearted  contingents  from  foreign  dependent  states, 
but  men  who  belonged  to  the  elite  of  the  Fi-ench  armv,  and 
vauntingly  bore  the  name  of  "  Heroes  of  Austerlitz."  This 
destructive  fire  being  followed  up  by  an  immediate  charge, 
this  division  gave  way  and  broke,  and  nished  or  rolled  down 
the  hill-side  as  their  comrades  had  done.  On  the  same  space 
of  g^und,  seldom  has  been  seen  such  a  destruction  as  over^ 

•  See  a  letter  by  Major  General  H.  King,  and  a  letter  by  Major  W. 
Maclde  (another  oflScer  engaged),  in  United  Service  Journal j  March 
1837.  See  alHO,  in  the  same  valuable  publication  (May  and  Aagusii 
1838),  two  letters  by  Colonel  Thomas  Lightfoot  There  has  been  a 
long  and  somewhat  angry  controversy  on  this  point.  It  now,  however, 
i^pears  to  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  while  the  chief  glory  was  due 
to  Picton's  division,  the  opportune  arrival  and  noble  countenance  of 
the  0th  division  contributed  in  a  very  important  manner  to  our  com- 
plete on  this  wing. 
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tfx>k  this  French  division.  Both  these  divisions;  which  made 
the  attack  upon  our  rig;ht,  belon^d  to  the  corps  of  Greneral 
Regnier^  who  had  witnessed  in  Eg'jpt  and  on  the  plains  of 
Maida  what  Bi-itish  bayonets  could  do,  and  who  seemed 
destined  to  be  particularly  imfortunate  whenever  he  met  our 
troops. 

The  attack  on  Wellington's  left  was  made  with  General 
Loison's  division  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  and  with  one  brigade 
of  the  division  of  Marchand ;  this  attacking  column  being  sup'* 
ported,  as  the  other  had  been,  by  a  mass  of  troops  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  Serra,  and  prepared  to  move  forward  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  was  not  a  whit  more  foi'tunate  thfui 
General  Regnier's  force,  an4  it  scarcely  fought  so  well ;  it  was 
oonfi-onted  exclusively  by  the  British  light  division,  undetf 
General  Craufurd,  and  General  Pack's  brigade  of  Portuguese. 
One  division  of  infantry  alone  made  any  progress  to  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  and,  being  immediately  charged  with  bayonets 
by  General  Craufurd,  with  the  43rd,  62nd,  and  95th  British, 
and  the  3rd  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  it  was  broken  and  driven 
down  with  immense  loss.  The  leading  regiments  of  the 
assailants  were  almost  totally  annihilated.  A  French  soldier, 
who  was  engaged  in  this  attack,  and  subsequently  made 
prisoner,  explained  in  a  few  words  the  manner  in  which  the 
survivors  effected  their  escape.  "  I  doubled  myself  up  like 
a  ball,  and  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
bottom,  without  knowing  how ! "  General  Coleman's  brigade 
of  Portuguese,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  was  moved 
up  to  the  right  of  Craufurd's  division,  and  made  a  brilliant 
and  successiiil  charge  upon  some  French,  who  had  not  reached 
so  elevated  a  spot,  but  who  were  trying  to  s'ain  the  ridge. 
These  men,  too,  were  driven  down  with  terriole  destniction. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese,  charging  into  a  thick  ma.ss,  got  se 
wedged  in  among  the  French,  that  they  had  not  room  to 
use  their  bayonets;  so,  imitating  the  exam[)le  which  had 
been  set  by  the  English  soldiers,  they  turned  up  the  butt 
eMds  of  their  muskets,  and  plied  ^em  with  such  vigour  as 
soon  to  clear  the  way. 

At  the  various  points  attempted  by  the  enemy,  the  fighting 
lasted  several  hours ;  but,  except  for  a  moment,  in  their  first 
attack  on  our  right,  it  cannot  be  ssad  that  the  French  had 
ever  a  hope  er  a-  ohanee  of  suoeesd.  Though  they  fought  like 
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Teteran  soldiers,  it  appeared  as  if  Picton's  divisicni  had  tdbitk 
their  Usual  confidence  out  of  them,  .  .  i^- 

The  little  artillery  that  was  used  in  the  action  was  nearij  dl 
Portugueses  and  it  was  exceedingly  well  served.  For  soma 
time,  the  troops  at  the  base  of  the  Serra  kept  within  a  short 
distance^  as  if  intending  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  Massena  Ind 
had  enough  of  that  iron  ridge,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  passed 
in  loose  skirmishes  between  the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies^ 
the  British  and  Portuguese  descending  the  hills  to  meet 
their  foes.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Wellington  himselfi  whe^ 
in  these  matters,  measured  every  word  he  said  or  wrote,  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  his  attacks  on  the  heights  was 
enormous ;  1?,0()0  were  left  killed  upon  the  field  of  baide 
(killed  chiefly  by  the  bayonet),  and  from  3^000  to  4,000  wera 
.wounded.  Three  generals  of  division  were  among  tiM- 
wounded;  one  general  was  killed;  one  general  was  takai 
prisoner,  tog(*ther  with  a  few  hundred  men  and  officers.  The 
loss  of  the  allied  army  did  not  exceed  1,300^  of  which  number 
678  were  Portuguese — a  very  convincing  proof  that  the  meta 
whom  Lord  Beresford  had  trained  had  gone  well  into  aotioiu  ■ 

''This  movement,"  says  Wellington,  "has  brought  the 
Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the  enemy  for  the  first 
time  in  an  advantageous  situation ;  and  they  have  proved 
that  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  with  them  has  not 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  contending 
in  the  same  ranks  with  Btitish  troops  in  this  interesting  cause, 
which  they  afibrd  the  best  hopes  of  saving."* 

It  is  reported  that,  during  the  brilliant  fighting  of  the  3rd 
Division,  in  which  some  of  the  Portuguese  were  sharing, 
Xiord  Wellington  turned  to  the  marshal  who  was  standing 
near  him,  and  exclaimed  joyfully^ ''  There^  Beresford !  look  at 

them,  now! "t 

His  lordship  applauded  the  conduct  of  our  88th,  45th,  the 
74th,  the  Royals,  the  16th  Foot,  the  9th,  and  the  38th,  tho, 
43rd,  the  62nd,  and  95th.  Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpocil, 
on  the  30th  of  September^  three  days  after  the  battle,  his 
lordship  says : — 

'^Throughout  the  contest  on  the  Serra,  and  in  all  the 
previous  marches,  and  those  which  we  have  since  made,  the 

*  Wellington  Despatches. 

t  M^jor  W,  Mackie,  .United  Service  JoumfU,  18S7,      .  . .  •  . 
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whole  army  have  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  regular 
manner.  Accordingly,  all  the  operations  have  been  carried 
on  with  ease ;  the  soldiers  have  suiFered  no  privations,  have 
imdergone  no  unnecessary  fatigue ;  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
stores,  and  the  army  is  in  the  highest  spirits. 

"  I  have  received  throughout  the  service  the  greatest  as- 
sistance from  the  general  and  staff  officers.  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Brent  Spencer  has  given  the  assistance  his  experience 
enables  him  to  afford  me ;  and  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
the  adjutant  and  the  quarter-master  generals,  und  the  officers 
of  their  departments,  and  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Bathurst,  and 
the  officers  of  my  personal  staff;  to  Major-General  Howortb, 
and  the  Artillery;  and  particularly  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Fletcher, 
Captain  Chapman,  and  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
I  must  likewise  mention  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Commissariat,  which  department  has  been  carried  on  most 
successfullv. 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  service,  or  to  my  own 
feelings,  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  your 
lordship's  attention  to  the  merits  of  Marshal  Beresford.  To 
him,  exclusively,  under  the  Portuguese  Government,  is  due 
the  merit  of  having  raised,  formed,  disciplined,  and  equipped, 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  has  now  shown  itself  capable  of 
engaging  and  defeating  the  enemy. 

"  I  have,  besides,  received  from  him  all  the  assistance 
which  his  experience  and  abilities,  and  his  knowledge  of  this 
country,  have  qualified  him  to  aflEbrd  me."* 

It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  admirable  beha- 
viour of  the  Portuguese  regular  troops  was  owing  to  English 
discipline  and  English  officers.  A  regiment  of  Portuguese 
militia  ran  away  in  a  body  as  soon  as  the  firing  in  front 
commenced. 

•  Wellington  Despatches.  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sherer.  Captain 
Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  &c 
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WELLINGTON  CAHPIIOM 

1810-1811. 

Mabsbna  is  reported  to  haTd  said  the  day  before  the  hsdb 
of  Buflaco,  *'  1  ciinnot  persuade  myself  that  Lord  WeUingioft 
will  riiik  the  loss  of  his  reputation  by  giving*  battle  ;  bulnif 
he  does,  I  have  him !    To*morrow  we  shall  effect  the  ea$/^ 

S»t  of  Portugral,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  drown  ib 
psi-d !"  If  his  confidence  had  been  so  very  high,  hia  ^j^ 
appointment  must  have  been  proportionately  great. 

Wellington  had.  never  intended  to  make  his  permaiient 
defence  of  Lisbon  on  the  Busaco  ridge,  for  there  was  anotihflir 
route  to  the  capital;  and  with  his  inferior  forces  he  could  not 
cover  two  approaches.  Far  in  the  rear  of  the  ridffe,  which 
our  troops  had  so  nobly  defended,  his  lordship  had  been  for 
months  preparing;  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Veditis,  always 
intendinp;  to  fall  back  upon  those  impregnable  lines.  His 
principal  object  in  Hgbting  the  battle  of  Busaco  was  to  give 
to  the  people  of  the  country  in  his  rear  time  to  comply  with 
the  proclamation  he  had  issued,  and  to  remove  out  of  the 
way,  with  all  their  goods,  stores,  provisions,  and  property  of 
every  kind — in  fact^  to  leave  the  country  utterly  bare  to  the 
French. 

By  the  29th  of  September,  the  whole  allied  army  was 
already  in  the  low  country,  between  the  Serra  de  Busaoo 
and  the  sea ;  and  on  the  30th  it  was  collected  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mondego,  whence  it  leisurely  continued  Um 
retreat  to  Torres  Vedi'as.  Lord  Wellington  was  never  so 
confident  as  now. 

^'  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  hold  this 
country  against  the  force  whic^h  has  now  attacked  it.  Thore 
will  be  a  breeze  near  Lisbon^  but  I  know  that  we  shall  have 
the  best  of  it. 

^<  We  shall  make  our  retreat  to  the  positions  in  firont  of 
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Lisbon,  without  much  difficulty,  and  without  any  loss.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  French  are  in  a  scrape,  Tliej  are  not  a 
sufficient  army  for  their  purpose,  particularly  since  their  late 
loss,  and  that  the  Portugtiese  army  has  behaved  so  well; 
and  they  will  find  their  retreat  from  this  country  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  operation."  * 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  French  van  came  in  sight  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  within  which  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese lay  snugly  quartered,  and  beyond  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  twenty-four  miles,  lay  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which 
Massena  was  to  take. 

Vain  hope !  Baffled  presumption !  The  darling  child  of 
Victory  could  never  touch  those  formidable  lines,  which  the 
genius  of  Wellington,  the  ingenuity  of  our  engineer  officers, 
and  the  labour  of  many  thousands  of  men,  had  fashioned  to 
be  his  ne  plus  ultra,  Massena,  with  a  famishing,  wasting 
army,  lay  in  the  bare  damp  country  at  the  foot  of  those 
ridges  from  the  early  part  of  October  to  the  early  part  of 
March,  when  he  broke  up  with  his  sickly  army,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  retreat,  which  was  attended  with  nearly 
every  possible  disaster  and  horror.  Marshal  Soult's  retreat 
had  been  most  calamitous,  but  now  Massena's  was  beyond 
measure  more  ruinous.  Lord  Wellington  had  called  Soult's 
2Lpe7ida7it  to  Sir  John  Moore's,  but  our  retreat  to  CoruSa 
was  a  pleasant  and  orderly  promenade,  compared  with  that 
which  Massena  now  made.  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  scrape,  as 
Lord  "Wellington  had  predicted  he  would  be.  His  headlong 
flight,  and  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  English  and  Poi-tuguese,  did 
not  cease  until  the  21st  of  March,  when  the  French  reached 
Celorico,  and  re-opened  their  communications  with  the  gar- 
rison they  had  left  at  Almeida,  and  with  the  Spanish  frontier 
near  Ciuaad  Rodrigo. 

After  this  there  was  some  hard  fighting  at  Sabugal,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  allies.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
maintain  himself  even  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal, 
Massena,  on  the  6th  of  April,  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain, 
thus  terminating  the  third  French  invasion  of  Portugal. 
Their  total  loss  this  time  had  been  immense :  including  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Lord  Wellington  calculated  it  at  not  less 
than  45,000  men.f 

«  Wellington  Despatches.  f  Ibid. 
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Havinff  placed  his  ann  j  in  cahtonmeiita  betweim  the  Got 
and  the  Agueda,  and  criven  his  instructions  for  the  blockade 
of  Almeida,  Lord  W^lington  set  out  for  the  soath,  to  see 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Ouadiana,  and  the  countrj  near 
Badajoz,  where  Marshal  Sonit  was  operating.  Instead  of 
making  the  valid  resistance  which  his  lordship  had  expected 
from  it,  the  Spanish  garrison  beselj  surrendered  to  the 
French  on  the  11th  of  March.  This  event  deranged  the 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  try  and  recoyer  Bad»- 
joz ;  for  so  loDg  as  the  I^rench  held  that  fortress,  the  southem 
frontier  of  Portugal  lay  open  to  them.  While  making  tl^. 
necessary  preparations  tor  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  his  lorddup 
was  recalled  to  the  north  by  the  intelligence  he  received  (Sf 
Massena*s  movements.  That  marshal,  having  refreshed  aai 
recruited  his  beaten  army  at  Salamanca,  was  returning  to 
the  Goa,  in  order  to  relieve  the  French  garrison  besieged  in 
Almeida.  The  British  commander-in-chief,  leaving  Mai^ 
shal  Beresford  to  look  after  Badajoz,  returned  with  all  speefll 
to  the  Goa,  where  he  anived  on  the  ?8th  of  April,  and  made 
the  best  dispositions  to  prevent  the  relief  of  Almeida.  This, 
as  Massena  persisted  in  his  object,  brought  on  the  glorious 
combat  of  Fuentes  da  Onoro. 
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PUENTES  DE  ONORO. 

A.  D.  1811.    May  5. 

Lord  Wellington  brought  no  troops  with  him,  but  his 
timely  arrival  on  the  scene  of  action  was  regarded  by  the 
army  as  worth  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men.  "  Indeed/' 
says  one  of  his  officers,  "  there  was  a  charm  not  only  about 
himself,  but  all  connected  with  him,  for  which  no  odds  could 
compensate.'  * 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  French  marshal,  having  been 
joined  by  some  fresh  cavalry  sent  to  him  by  Bessi^res,  moved 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  entered 
Portugal  with  40,000  foot,  6,000  horse,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery.  He  had  declared  to  Be^si^res  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  allow  Almeida  to  surrender  to  the 
English  in  the  presence  of  two  marshals  of  the  em[)ire. 
Lord  Wellington,  fully  aware  of  the  intention  of  reHeving 
Almeida  at  all  hazards,  determined  to  fight  another  battle 
rather  than  give  up  the  blockade  of  that  place.  The  rein- 
forcements sent  down  to  the  south  to  Marshal  Beresford  had 
80  weakened  our  main  ai'my,  that  his  lordship  had  only 
3i?,000  foot  and  1,200  horse  to  oppose  to  Massena.  The 
country,  too,  near  Almeida  was  in  good  part  very  favourable 
to  the  operations  of  cavalry,  in  which  arm  Wellington  was 
most  deficient.  Moreover,  in  order  to  maintain  the  olockade 
and  prevent  all  access  to  or  effress  from  the  Portuguese 
fortress,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  leave  a  mass  of  troops 
under  Almeida,  and  to  extend  his  lines  for  seven  long  miles 
from  the  river  Turones  to  the  river  Das  Casas  (two  affluents 
of  the  Agueda),  having  his  left  on  Fort  Concepcion,  hi& 
centre  opposite  the  village  of  Almeida,  and  his  right  at  the 
village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro. 

*  Kincaid,  Adventures  in  the  Bifle  Brigade. 
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This  extended  porition  was  oil  a  low  and  open  taMa-had'ttt' 
tween  the  two  parallel  streams,  the  ToroDfMi  and  Das  Oawit; 
the  river  Goa,  which  had  been  eroi^sed,  flowed  in  the  vtar. 
and  tliere  was  only  one  bridge  whereby  to  cross  it  in  oaaa  ioi 
a  retreat — the  bridge  of  Oastello  Bom.  The  ground  wap 
openest  on  the  side  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  which  village  sooi 
merited  its  name — '^  the  Fountain  of  Honour/' — an^  tiutt 
Hassena  resolved  to  attack  in  great  forcCi  hoping  to  gaaa 
the  village,  turn  Lord  Wellington's  right,  push  it  npon  its 
centre,  and  then  drive  the  whole  of  that  army  back  upon  the 
Coa  and  the  one  nan-ow  and  perilous  bridge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  May,  Hassena'a  army  at» 
Tanced,  our  foremost  light  troops  slowly  retiring  before  VMi% 
across  the  plains  of  Espija,  and  approaching  the  poaitisil 
appointed  ror  them.  Towards  evening  the  French  leA^ 
mi|oer  cover  of  a  hot  cannonade  from  a  ridge  which  oori^ 
manded  the  village,  made  a  resolute  assault  upon  FneHlii 
de  Onoro.  Colonel  Williams,  with  a  battalicm  of  light 
com(Hinies,  sustained  this  first  attack  in  a  manner  worthy  iof 
bis  well-tried  seal  and  valour,  but  his  battalion  was  of  neeei^ 
sity  driven  in  by  the  French,  who  set  up  a  tremendovs 
shouting.  They  carried  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  and 
drove  the  English  to  the  upper  part,  where  the  defence  was, 
for  a  time,  confined  to  a  few  strong  houses  and  a  chapel  that 
stood  upon  a  rock. 

But  Wellington,  at  the  opportune  moment,  sent  down  a 
fresh  brigade,  and  the  confident  assailants  were  driven  bade 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  first  support  was  moat 
gallantly  led  by  Colonel  Cadogan  of  the  71st  Regiment^  who 
was  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger  and  honour.  Maa- 
eena  fed  his  columns  of  attack  with  more  and  more  rein- 
forcements, and  the  stru&j^le  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
Tillage  was  tremendons.  Repeatedly  bayonets  were  crossed 
(that  very  rare  occurrence  in  war),  the  f*rench  and  l^^ng^ifth 
being  occasionally  intermixed.  But  no  French  troops  e^er 
yet  stood  such  a  contest,  and  the  assailants  were  soon  driven 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  and  across  the  Du 
Casas  river.  Completely  foiled  in  this  effort,  Mas^ena  passed 
all  the  following  day  in  reconnoitring  and  in  making  plana 
of  attack  which  were  all  foreseen  by  Wellington  and  pi^ 
vided  for.     One  of  our  officers  says,   ^^  On  the  4th,  both 
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armies  looked  at  each  other  all  day  withoat  ezehanging  a 
shot."  • 

In  the  course  of  that  day  Marshal  Bessie  res,  who  hid 
joined  Massena  with  a  body  of  Bonaparte's  imperial  g^uardsy 
reconnoitred  also^  declaring  to  his  impatient  and  iriitated 
colleague,  that  great  caution  and  circumspection  would  be 
necessary  against  a  commander  so  skilful;  and  troops  ao 
steady  as  those  now  before  them. 

On  the  morrow,  the  5th  of  May,  as  early  as  three  o'clock, 
the  French  columns  were  in  motion,  and  at  about  six  Massena 
made  a  grand  attack  on  the  British  right  at  Pozo  Velho,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  including  the  entire  mass  of 
his  cavah'y.  In  executing  some  necessary  movements  upon 
the  open  ground,  the  British  light  division  suffered  ratlier 
severely  from  the  charge  of  the  French  horse,  led  on  by 
Montbrun,  and  there  was  one  tenibly  critical  moment,  but 
General  Craufurd  got  his  division  into  squares,  Montbrun  drew 
his  bridle-rein,  and  the  French  horse  wheeled  round  on  the 
plain  and  I'etired  from  the  compact  masses  and  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  Biitish  infantry;  and,  though  Massena 
eommenced  a  heavy  cannonade  wliich  did  great  execution^ 
twelve  British  guns  were  pUed  with  such  vig-our  that  his  fire 
soon  slackened.  After  this  the  French  marshals  were  foiled 
in  everything  they  attempted;  no  feint,  no  movement  or 
manoeuvre  whatsoever,  produced  any  visible  effect.  All  the 
troops  which  Wellington  considered  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  his  extreme  light  and  centre  to  concentrate  on  his  right, 
the  object  of  Massena's  grand  attack,  were  withdrawn  and 
concentrated,  a  new  front  was  formed,  and  it  was  so  deeply 
lined  with  troops  as  to  strike  Massena's  heart  with  despair. 

^'  The  execution  of  our  movement  presented  a  magnificent 
military  spectacle,  as  the  plain,  between  us  and  the  right  of 
tibe  army,  was  by  this  time  in  possession  of  the  French 
eavalry,  and,  while  we  were  retiring  through  it  with  the 
order  and  precision  of  a  common  £eld  day,  they  kept  dodging 
around  us,  and  every  instant  threatening  a  charge,  without 
daring  to  execute  it.   f 

The  village  of  Fuentes  de  Oncnro,  again  attacked  with 
excessive  fury  and  obstinacy^  was  again  defended  as  stoutly 
m  it  had  been  on  the  8nL    Again  there  seemed  difielreit 

«  Eincaid.  f  Ibid. 
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■hiftin^  and  chanffes  of  fortune ;  emAj  in  the  ^ontest'tiMl* 
noble  Hig^lilaDder,  Colonel  Cameroiiy  was  mortally  woimdedy' 
and  three  brave  r^ments  were  driven  from  the  lower  parti 
of  the  village  by  an  attacking  column  of  tremendous  Htrengthf^ 
at  one  time  the  very  chapel  on  the  rock  above  the  ^VP^ 
part  of  the  village  was  abandoned^  bat  Colonel  Hadkimiow 
eame  up  with  his  origude— • 

"  Wild  from  the  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given  **— 

the  Highlanders  rushed  on  to  take  vengeance  for  the  fall  oi 
Cameron,  and  the  entire  village  was  recovered  and  cleared  a£ 
all  the  French,  save  their  dead  and  their  badly  wounded.  In  thk- 
hard  Hgh  ting  (and  none  was  ever  harder),  the  74th  Highlandei% 
the  SUvdj  and  the  88th,  added  to  their  hisph  reputation.  Om 
kilted  heit)  WHS  seen  fighting  while  riddled  with  gun-shots,  and. 
it  is  said  that  he  did  not  fall  until  he  had  brought  down  hil^ 
ninth  Frenchman  at  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  Achilles  was 
not  so  avenged  as  was  our  Highland  Cameron. 

The  battle  was  prolonged  in  and  round  the  village  tiS< 
the  fall  of  evening,  when  the  French  ugain  crossed  the 
stream  nnd  retired  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  from  its 
bank.  Their  generals  had  committed  various  military  blun- 
ders, but  on  the  Briiish  side  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  single  mistake.  Our  total  loss  was  2;i5  killed,  1,234 
wounded,  and  317  missing  or  prisoners.  The  loss  ot  the 
French  was  much  greater :  400  of  their  dead  were  counted 
in  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  alone,  strewing  the  sti'oets 
or  piled  upon  one  another ;  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and' 
intercepted  letters  showed  that  as  many  as  2,000  or  3,000, 
or  by  some  accounts  4,000,  had  been  wounded,  either  in  the 
attacks  on  the  village  on  the  3rd,  or  in  this  more  general 
affair  of  the  5th. 

^<  When  the  sun  began  to  shine  (on  the  morning  of  the 
6th),  we  proceeded  to  consign  the  dead  to  their  last  earthly 
mansions,  giving  every  Englishman  a  grave  to  himself,  and 
putting  as  many  Frenchmen  into  one  grave  as  it  could 
contain."* 

The  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  of  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  the  military  fame  of  oxft  country, 
by  being  a  regular  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the  British,  m 

*  Eincaid. 
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a  position  (forced  upon  Wellington^  unless  he  left  Almeida 
open  to  Massena)  of  no  particular  strength,  and^  indeed, 
weak  at  one  point,  and  with  a  very  inferior  force.  A  good 
part  of  the  disciplined  Portuguese  were  away  in  the  south, 
with  Beresford,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  troops 
engnged  were  British.  The  British  6th  and  6th  divisions 
were  posted  on  the  left,  to  protect  the  blockade,  and,  being 
observed  all  the  time  by  a  French  corps^  they  could  take  no 
part  in  the  engagement.  There  were  only  four  British 
divisions  of  inmntry,  one  Portuguese  brigade,  and  about 
1,000  horse,  actually  engaged  against  three  French  corps  of 
infantry,  and  nearly  6,000  cavalry ;  for  Montbrun,  expecting 
to  decide  the  battle  by  that  one  coup,  charged  with  all  his 
squadrons,  and  with  almost  every  horse  he  nad.*  Massena 
fought  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida,  but  he  failed 
completely,  and,  a  few  days  after,  that  place  was  evacuated 
by  the  French  garrison,  who  blew  up  some  of  the  works, 
fled  by  night,  and,  getting  across  the  Agueda,  joined  their 
main  army,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  400  men,  the 
third  part  of  their  entire  force,  and  also  of  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  bag^-age,  and  everything  they  possessed,  except 
the  ragged  clotnes  on  their  back,  their  side-arms,  and 
muskets.  Many  prisoners  also  were  brought  in,  and,  but  for 
some  negligence  on  the  part  of  our  blockading  divisions, 
scarcely  a  man  of  that  garrison  could  have  escaped. 

Massena  being  thus  for  the  second  time  repelled  from 
Portugal,  his  Emperor  concluded  that  he  was  not  the  man  to 
drive  WeUington  out  of  that  country,  and  sent  Marshal 
Marmont  to  supersede  him. 

L^un  apres  V autre — one  after  the  other — Bonaparte  sent 
nearly  all  his  most  famous  Marshals  into  the  Peninsula,  and 
one  idfter  the  other  Wellington  beat  them. 

•  A.  Yieosseax.  Military  life  of  the  Duke.  Wellington  Des- 
patches. Napier,  Hist,  of  War  in  the  Peninsula.  Major  Sherer. 
Kincaid,  &c. 
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ALBUBRA. 

A.I>.1811.    May  16. 

Thb  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  bronglit  on  by  die 
determioation  of  Massena^  to  save  Almeida;  that  of  Albtten 
wan  fought  bj  Soult  to  save  Badajoz.  The  hitter  siem  was 
commenced  by  Marshal  Beresford,  while  Lord  WdUSngton 
was  returning  to  the  Goa  and  Ag^eda^  to  look  afiter  Maaaeoa. 
His  lordship  having  beaten  that  favonrite  of  fbrtnne  in  the 
north,  was  retmning  to  the  south ;  but  before  he  coold  join 
Beresford^  the  stem  conflict  at  Albuera  took  place. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  made  in  the  siege  of 
Badajoz,  Soult  came  up  with  very  superior  force.  On  tbe 
night  of  the '12th  of  May,  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  that  our  old  adversary  was  close  at  hand;  and,  on 
the  following  moining,  Beresford,  far  too  weak  to  attend  to 
two  objects  at  once,  raised  his  siege  and  prepared  to  fight 
Soult  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Havinff  removed  their  artillery,  stores,  &c,,  the  allies  took 
post  on  the  memorable  ridge  of  Albuera :  they  wei'e  between 
7,000  and  8,000  British  infantry ;  several  of  the  Portngnese 
brigades  which  Beresford  had  so  admirably  disciplined  ;  and 
the  Spanish  corps  of  Blake  and  Castanos,  and  about  2^000 
cavalry :  in  all  about  27,000  men ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who 
formed  above  10,000  of  this  total,  had  scarcely  been  dis- 
ciplined at  all,  and  were  but  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
Another  Spanish  brigade,  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espa&a, 
arrived  at  Albuera  on  the  14th ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  after  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  Soult  came  up  with  about 
19,000  chosen  inmntry,  about  4,000  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns. 
As  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  the  ground  was  very  favourable 
for  cavalry. 

The  French  marshal  immediately  reconnoitred  Beres- 
ford's  position,  and.  determined  on  an  attack  in  force  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  allies^  which  was  occupied  by  Blake's 
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Spanish  corps,  the  British  occupying  the  centre.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  the  French 
troops  were  seen  in  motion ;  dense  masses  of  infantry,  and 
clouds  of  cavalry,  rolling  towards  Blake's  position,  while 
two  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  and  some  horse,  marching 
out  of  a  wood,  pointed  towards  the  front  of  the  allied  posi- 
tion, as  if  to  attack  the  bridge,  and  the  unroofed,  ruined 
village  of  Albuera. 

Other  demonstrations  were  made,  as  though  Soult  intended 
to  attack  the  British  centre  in  front;  but  Beresford 
saw  that  this  was  but  a  feint,  and  he  immediately  sent 
orders  to  Blake  to  change  his  front,  so  as  to  face  the 
French  marching  upon  his  right.  Blake  reiused,  saying 
that  the  real  attack  of  Soult  was  against  the  centre,  by  the 
bridge  of  Albuera.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been  that 
Blake  knew  very  well,  that  if  he  attem|)ted,  with  his  undis- 
ciplined rabble,  to  change  front,  or  to  make  any  other 
movement  in  the  presence  of  an  active  and  highly  disciplined 
enemy,  they  would  fall  into  irremediable  confusion,  and 
either  throw  down  their  arms  or  fly — to  be  pursued  and  cut 
to  pieces. 

But,  when  the  attempt  to  manoeuvre  had  become  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  it  was  when  Blake  got  his  orders  from 
Beresford,  that  presumptuous,  self-willed  man  (his  pride  was 
greatly  increased  since  his  election  by  the  Cortes  to  be  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Regency),  when  the  French  were 
actually  appearing  on  the  table-land  on  his  right,  and 
getting  ready  to  enfilade  nearly  the  whole  position  of  the 
aUies,  attempted  to  change  his  front,  and  thereupon  his 
Spaniards  gave  way  in  disorder,  leaving,  for  a  moment,  the 
British  centre  entirely  exposed,  and  too  truly  telling  the 
English  soldiers  what  little  assistance  was  to  be  expected 
fi'om  such  allies. 

Beresford  now  ordered  the  brigades  of  the  2nd  British 
division  to  advance  to  the  right,  and  check  the  assailants. 
The  first  of  these  brigades  (General  Colborne's),  while  in  the 
act  of  deploying,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  French  artillery  from 
the  ridges  of  the  hill>  which  Blake  and  his  Spaniards  ought 
to  have  held,  was  attacked  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  French 
cavalry,  and  the  fierce  Polish  lancers,  who  committed  a 
dreadml  ha^oe. 
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Whenever  these  Poles  had  served  the  French — whether  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  or  Portugal — they  had  distinguished 
themselves,  even  in  armies  not  remarkable  for  humanity, 
by  their  savage  ferocity,  as  much  as  by  their  hravery  and 
their  skill,  or  address  as  light  cavalry.  On  the  present,  as 
on  other  occasions,  these  lancers,  with  their  blood-red  flags 
shaking  under  the  heads  of  their  spears,  rode  madlj  over 
the  fieltl  to  sjiear  the  wounded,  and  to  finish  them  where 
they  fell.  Tlie  tremendous  slaughter  made  upon  Colbome's 
hrigade  would,  however,  have  been  still  grreater  if  these 
Poles  had  not  thus  lost  their  time  in  gratifying  their  nn- 
soldierlike  ap]>etite  for  blood  and  death;  or  if,  instead  of 
scattering  themselves  over  the  field,  they  had  kept  together 
with  the  French  dnigoons,  and  pursued  their  first  advantage, 
which  had  been  chiefiy  owing  to  a  surprise. 

Two  I  British  regiments  were  almost  annihilated  ;  but  the 
31st  Regiment,  the  left  of  Colbome's  brig:ide  of  three  regi- 
ments, escajvd  the  charge,  and,  under  nearly  every  pos- 
sible dis:id vantage,  mantully  kept  its  ground  under  Major 
L'Estranire.  In  liberally  recommendinir  to  the  Duke  of 
York  tor  promotion,  a  number  of  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  Albuera,  Lord  Wellington  says: — "  But  there 
is  one  officer,  Major  L'Estranjre.  of  the  31st,  whom  I  must 
recommend  in  the  strongest  manner  tor  promotion  in  some 
way  or  other.  After  the  other  nai-ts  of  the  same  brigade 
were  s\ve]>t  oti*  by  the  cavalry,  this  little  b:Utalion  alone  held 
its  trround  a^rainst  ail  the  columns  rn  mii^i^\^'* 

Houghton's  brigade,  the  next  of  the  two  brigades,  which 
Beresfoni  had  ordered  forward  to  recover  fx>ssession  of  the 
ridge  on  the  riirht,  reached  the  summit  soon  after,  and  main- 
tained a  n.o<t  desperate  struggle  against  an  immensely  supe- 
rior foix'e,  and  agiiinst  all  arms,  artiller}',  intlintry,  cavalrv, 
botli  light  and  heavy. 

When  we  shall  see  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  the 
troops  of  any  other  nation  gaining  and  keeping  such  a  posi- 
tion against  such  fearful  odds,  then  we  may  qualify  or  waver 
in  our  national  faith,  that  the  British  infantry  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  Houghton's  men.  however,  fell  fast,  ai:d  his 
ammunition  be<ran  to  fail.  Bereslbrd  beean  to  think  of  a 
retreat,  which  would  have  been  ruinous;  when  the  gallant 
•  Colonel  Garwood,  WeQington  Dcspoichas. 
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Colonel  Hardinge  (now  General  Viscount  Hardinge),  on  his 
own  responsibility,  ordered  that  General  Cole's  division  should 
be  hurled  against  the  !F^rench.  An  order  to  this  effect  was 
instantly  given,  and  Cole,  with  the  fourth  division,  which 
consisted  only  of  the  English  fusilier  brigade  and  of  one 
Portuguese  brigjide,  promptly  advanced  to  drive  the  French 
from  all  the  heights.  It  was  this  fusilier  brigade  that 
restored  the  fight,  and  saved  the  allied  army. 

While  the  Portuguese  brigade,  under  General  Harvey, 
moved  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  some 
troops  under  Abercrombie  moved  round  on  the  left,  Cole 
himself  led  the  matchless  fusiliers  straight  up  the  fatal  hill, 
which  was  now  completely  crowned  by  the  French  masses 
and  their  artillery.  Two  or  three  flags  of  regiment^,  and  six 
British  gnns,  were  already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the 
whole  of  Soult's  reserve  was  coming  forward  en  masae  to  re- 
inforce his  columns  on  the  ridge,  from  which  Houghton's 
thinned  brigade  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  swept  at  last. 
On  the  ridge  and  on  the  slopes,  the  ground  was  heaped  with 
dead,  and  the  Polish  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the 
captured  English  guns  on  the  hill-top. 

But  General  Cole,  at  the  head  of  his  fusiliers,  moved 
steadily  onward  and  upward,  dispersed  those  savage  lancers, 
recovered  our  six  guns,  and  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  on  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade,  just  as  Aber- 
crombie took  post  on  his  left. 

The  military  historian  of  these  exciting  events  has  given 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which  ensued.  His  descrip- 
tion has  olten  been  quoted ;  but  it  would  savour  of  presump- 
tion to  attempt  to  give  another: — "Such  a  gallant  line, 
issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly  separating 
itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled  the 
enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing 
onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory ;  they  wavered,  hesitated, 
and  then,  vomiting  forth  a  storm  ot  fire,  hastily  endeavoured 
to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a  fearful  discharge  of  grape 
from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British  ranks. 
Sir  William  Myers  was  killed.  Cole  and  the  three  Cohmels, 
Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded,  and  the 
fusilier  battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and 
staggered  like  sinldng  ships.    Suddenly  and  sternly  recover- 
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ingf  they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen 
with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights. 
In  vain  did  Sou  It,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  French- 
men ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  tnem- 
selves  &om  the  crowded  columns^  sacnfice  their  lives  to  gain 
time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain 
did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire  indis- 
criminately upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen,  hover- 
ing on  the  fiank,  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line. 
!Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry..  No  sudden 
burst  of  undisciplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weak- 
ened the  stability  of  their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front ;  their  measured  tread 
shook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  voUejs  swept  away  the  head 
of  every  formation ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the 
dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was 
driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest 
edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining 
with  the  straggling  multitudes,  endeavour  to  sustain  the 
fight ;  their  efibrts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion, 
and  the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went 
headlong  down  the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams 
discoloured  with  blood,  and  1,500  unwounded  men,  the  rem- 
nant of  6,000  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill."* 

The  day  was  now  won,  and  Beresford  ordering  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  to  advance,  the  French  retreated  in  dis- 
may and  confusion  across  the  Albuera  river.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  firing,  which  had  begun  hotly  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ceased.  The  allies  had  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  7,000  men,  of  whom  more  than 
two-thirds  were  British.  The  French  lost,  or  were  com- 
puted to  have  lost,  not  less  than  9,000  men,  including  two 
generals  killed,  and  three  generals  wounded. 

If  censure  was  showered  upon  the  head  of  Marshal  Beres- 

•  Colonel  Napier,  Hist,  of  War  in  the  Peninsula.  "  It  was  ob- 
served that  our  dead,  particularly  the  67th  Regiment,  were  lying  as 
they  had  fought  in  the  ranks,  and  that  every  wound  was  in  front." 
Marshal  Beresford's  Despatch  to  Lord  WeUington,  dated  Albuera, 
18th  May. 
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for  his  management  of  this  battle,  and  for  his  fighting  it  at 
all,  it  was  certainly  not  by  his  considerate  and  generous- 
minded  commander-in-chief.  Wellington  praised  Joeresford 
for  having  raised  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  without  the  loss  of 
ordnance  or  stores  of  any  description ;  and  for  having  col- 
lected the  troops  under  his  command,  and  formed  his  junc- 
tion with  Blake  and  GastaHos  skilfully  and  promptly ;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  battle  of  Albuera  a  signal 
victory,  gained  by  Beresford  and  his  British  officers  and 
soldiers,  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  He  joined  to  his  ad- 
miration of  it,  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  favourable 
reports  made  by  Beresford  of  the  good  conduct  of  all.  He 
attributed  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  battle  had  cost  us, 
and  the  unmolested  condition  of  the  French  after  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  to  the  right  cause :  "  It  was  owing  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  could  not  be  moved." 

*'  I  should,"  says  his  lordship,  *'  feel  no  anxiety  about  the 
result  of  any  of  our  operations,  if  the  Spaniards  were  as  well 
disciplined  as  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  are  brave,  and  if 
they  were  at  all  moveable ;  but  this  is,  I  fear,  beyond  hope  ! 
All  our  losses  have  been  caused  by  this  defect.  At  Talavera 
the  enemy  would  have  been  destroyed,  if  we  could  have 
moved  the  Spaniards.  At  Albuera  the  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  support  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  with  the 
Spaniards  who  were  next  to  them ;  but  any  movement  of 
that  body  would  have  created  an  inextricable  confusion,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  support  the  right  solely  with  British,  and 
thus  the  great  loss  fell  upon  our  troops.  In  the  same  way, 
I  suspect,  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  moving  the  Spanish 
troops  was  the  cause  that  General  Lapena  did  not  support 
General  Graham  at  Barrosa."* 

After  this  murderous  conflict,  Beresford  improved  his  posi- 
tion, and  planted  in  defiance,  along  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
some  hundreds  of  spears  and  flags  taken  from  the  PoHsh 
lancers,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  their  barbarity.f  On  the 
morrow,  the  17th  of  May,  the  two  armies  remained  in  their 
respective  positions ;  not  a  single  movement  being  hazarded 
by  Soult.  On  the  18th,  Kemmis's  brigade  of  1,600  EngUsh 
came  up  and  joined  Beresford  on  the  ridge  of  Albuera,  and 

*  Colonel  Gurwood,  Wellington  Despatches. 
<f  ^outhey,  Hi^t.  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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then,  late  at  night,  the  French  marshal  began  to  move  off 
Ills  baggage^  and  some  of  hi^  wounded,  and  to  prepare  for 
Ids  retreat  upon  Seville,  which  he  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaving'  behind  him,  to  the  generosity  and  humanity  of 
the  Englisn,  800  soldiers  severely  wounded.  On  the  very 
next  nay,  Lord  Wellington  reached  Albuera,  with  two  fi*esh 
divisions,  and  gave  directions  to  resume  immediately  the 
8iege  of  Badajoz.  Owing  to  our  usual  deficiency  in  cavalry, 
Soult*s  retreat  was  not  so  much  molested  as  it  ought  to  have 
been;  nevertheless,  he  lost  some  hundreds  of  •men,  and  our 
weak  horse  defeated  his  strong  rear-guard  of  cavalry  at 
Ilsagi'e.  For  his  great  enterprise,  the  French  marshal  had 
almost  stripped  Andalusia  of  French  troops,  yet  he  now  re- 
turned to  Seville  with  a  curtailed  aimy  and  a  diminished 
reputation.* 

Trenches  were  opened  before  Badajoz.  but  Wellington  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  approach  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena,  and  who  was  joining  his 
forces  to  those  of  Soult  and  Droiiet.  His  lordship  fell  back, 
and  took  up  a  position  near  Campo  Mayor,  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal.  Although  the  French  brought  together 
from  60,000  to  70,000  foot  and  8,000  horse,  and  although 
Wellington,  counting  Portuguese  and  some  Spaniards,  did 
not  muster  more  than  56,000,  of  whom  only  3,500  were 
horse,  the  French  marshals  would  not  venture  to  attack  liim. 
After  a  time,  Marmont  separated  from  Soult,  and  marched 
back  to  Salamanca.  This  rendered  indispensable  a  corre- 
sponding movement  to  the  northward  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Wellington;  and,  leaving  General  Hill  with  one  British 
division  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  south,  his  lordship  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  marched  to  his  old  line  of  the  Agueda,  and 
established  himself  there.  Marmont,  having  received  a  large 
reinforcement  from  France,  moved  round  upon  the  Agueda, 
and  by  his  superiority  of  numbers,  especially  in  cavalry, 
obliged  Wellington,  after  a  partial  engagement  at  El  Bodon, 
to  withdraw  his  army  to  his  old  position,  a  little  in  the  rear, 
on  the  Coa.  This  movement  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  nu- 
merically so  superior,  was  beautifully  executed.  Marmont 
did  not  venture  to  press  upon  the  line  of  the  Coa. 

*  Marshal  Beresford's  Despatch  to  Lord  Wellington. 
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This  affair,  however  honourable  to  British  valour,  was  little 
more  than  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  war  of  1811.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  date,  it  was  anterior  to  the  battles  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro  and  Albuera. 

In  order  to  defend  Cadiz,  we  had  thrown  ffood  English 
troops,  and  some  disciplined  Portug-uese,  into  the  place,  and 
stationed  a  strong*  squadron  in  the  bay.  But  for  this  assist- 
ance, Soult  must  have  taken  this  important  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

While  Marshal  Soult  was  engaged  in  Estremadura,  and 
Marshal  Victor  in  the  siege  of  Cndiz,  General  Graham  (after- 
wards the  veteran  and  venerable  Lord  Lynedo(^h)  issued  from 
Cadiz  with  the  greater  part  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
garrison,  and  embarked,  with  the  intention  of  landing  higher 
up  the  Andalusian  coast,  and  of  throwing  himself  upon  the 
rear  of  Victor  and  his  French  blockading  army,  which  was 
reduced,  by  the  draughts  which  Soult  had  been  forced  to 
make  upon  it,  to  some  16,000  men. 

The  British  and  Portuguese,  about  4,000  strong,  got  to 
sea,  for  their  short  voyage,  on  the  21st  of  February.  Graham 
had  intended  to  land  somewhere  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Cape  dd  Plata,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  at  the  old  and  still  essen- 
tially Moorish  town  of  Tarifa,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  effect  a  landing,  either  from  the 
ocean  or  in  the  Straits,  he  went  farther  off,  passed  through 
the  naiTow  Straits  altogether,  and,  entering  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar,  landed  at  Algeciras,  which  town,  with  its  Moorish 
aqueduct,  faces  the  impregnable  rock. 

From  Algeciras,  Graham  had  to  go  back  by  land  to  Tarifa. 
The  road  between  these  two  old  towns,  running  over  moun- 
tains^ and  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  is  about  as  bad  aa 
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any  in  Europe— difficult  in  the  winter  seuNMi  erven  to  ib 
traveller  who  has  no  other  encumbrance  than  a  light  port* 
manteau.  As  it  was  impassable  for  wheeled  carriages  ot  anf 
description,  Graham  sent  his  artillery  stores  and  provisioBi 
back  to  Tarifa  by  sea ;  and  they  were  conveyed  in  boats,  and 
safely  landed  by  our  seamen  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather* 

A  Spanish  force,  7,000  strong,  under  the  command  of 
Oeneral  Lapena,  came  into  the  Straits  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  and  Portuguese ;  and,  after  being  thrice  driven  bad^ 
the  Spaniards  reached  Tarifa,  and  disembarked  on  the  27th  of 
February.  In  order  to  remove  all  feeling  of  jealousy  on  tlw 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  Oeneral  Graham  consented  to  yield 
the  superior  command  to  Lapena,  and  to  serve  under  hba 
during  this  expedition.  But,  with  one  or  two  exception^  it 
had  never  been  found  possible  for  a  British  commander  and 
British  troops  to  agree  with  a  Spanish  general  and  Spamdi 
troops :  differences  of  opinion  arose  immediately,  misundar^ 
standing  of  intention  followed ;  and  these  evil  inflaenoes 
appear  to  have  increased  during  the  march  fromTarifii  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  positions. 

The  roads  continued  to  be  execrably  bad.  After  the 
mountains  (high  ofT-shoots  from  the  Sierra  de  Ronda)  had 
been  crossed,  the  army  had  to  traverse  a  spacious  plain, 
which,  in  many  parts,  may  be  compared  to  the  Pontine 
marshes,  for  it  is  intersected  with  innumerable  streams  run- 
ning in  all  directions ;  it  has  an  immense  mere — called  the 
Lake  of  Junda— a  lake  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  in 
summer,  for  the  most  part,  a  muddy,  slimy,  pestiferous  bog, 
across  which  a  high  road  runs  on  an  artificial  causeway. 

General  Graham  had  good  claim  to  both  epithets,  vetenm 
and  venerable,  even  at  this  period.  In  1811,  he  was  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  Yet,  in  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  and 
in  those  dreadful  marches  which  preceded  it,  he  displayed  all 
the  activity,  all  the  spirit  and  energy,  of  youth,  facing 
every  hazard,  and  undergoing  every  fatigue.  In  crossing  the 
Lake  of  Junda,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  to  guide  and 
encourage  the  infantry  soldiers ;  and  he  traversed  the  whole 
of  the  inundated  causeway  on  foot,  with  the  water  to  his 
waist,  and  at  times  almost  to  his  chin. 

On  either  side  of  the  causeway  were  deep  bogs  and  pools, 
in  which  the  soldiers  would  have  perished,  if  they  had  n^iased 
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their  footing,  or  deviated  a  little  from  the  road.  Even  the 
muleteers  and  peasantry  of  that  part  of  the  country  said  it 
was  impossible  to  get  an  army  across.  But  the  feat  was 
achieved,  and  without  any  disaster. 

In  the  plain,  beyond  the  lake,  at  Vega,  about  midway 
between  Tarifa  and  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  the  French  had  an  out- 
post of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  and  a  little  further  on,  on  the 
road  to  Medina  Sidonia,  they  had  a  small  fort.  Lapefia  in- 
tended to  surprise  both  these  posts ;  but  his  measures  were  so 
ill  taken  that  there  was  no  surprise  at  all.  The  posts  were, 
however,  carried  by  fighting ;  and  at  the  fort  the  French  lost 
sixty  or  seventy  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
abandoned  their  two  cannons  and  all  their  stores. 

At  this  point,  Lapefia  was  joined  by  1,600  men,  from  the 
so-called  army  of  St.  Roque.  The  whole  allied  force  now 
amounted  to  11,200  foot,  and  800  horse ;  but,  instead  of  being 
kept  united,  it  was  divided  into  three  or  four  columns,  which 
pursued  different  lines  of  road,  or  marched  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other.  They  had  twenty-four  pieces  of 
artillery;  but  this  good  train  was  divided,  like  the  rest  of  the. 
force. 

Victor,  who  was  in  command  of  the  French  army  in  front 
of  Cadiz,  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  his 
rear ;  but  this  approach  was  far  from  being  so  rapid  as  it 
might  have  been,  even  after  makings  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  road;  and  the  Irench  general  appears  to 
have  had  timely  notice  of  the  whole  plan,  and  of  every  move- 
ment of  the  allies.  He  reinforced  General  Cassagne,  who 
occupied  the  town  of  Medina  Sidonia ;  and  he  took  post  him- 
self, with  ten  battalions,  43etween  Medina  Sidonia  and  Chic- 
lana.  As  Victor  made  this  movement,  the  Spanish  camp- 
marshal,  de  Zayas,  quitted  the  Isle  of  Leon,  threw  a  body  of 
troops  over  the  Santi  Petri,  and  menaced  the  extreme  left  of 
the  French  lines ;  and,  although  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
French  General  Villatte,  de  Zayas  kept  his  ground  manfully, 
repulsing  his  assailants  with  loss. 

Upon  this,  Victor  marched  back  towards  Chiclana,  and 
ordered  Cassagne  to  joinhim ;  for  he  now  expected  nothing  less 
than  that  the  allied  army,  united  and  led  on  by  Lapefia,  would 
make  a  concentrated  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  left  of  hjs 
positions;  break  through  his  lines^  give  the  hand  to  de  Zayas^ 
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reodre  snpplies  and  farther  reinfarGements  from  the  lab-tf 
Leon,  and  irom  the  city  of  GMdiz,  and  thus  compel  A^ 
French  to  raise  their  siege,  or  blockade,  for  good  and  aU*     ^ 

But  an  excess  of  caution  made  Lapefia  slower  eTon  Ham 
he  had  been  before ;  much  time  was  lost  in  crossing'  the  lab. 
of  Junda  by  the  narrow,  wretched  causeway  ;  the  allied 
army  was  not  concentrated;  and  when  General  Orahaa 
pushed  forward,  some  of  the  S|)aniards  hung  back,  aat 
others  swerved  irom  the  line  of  attrick. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  allies  reached  the  hnr 
ridge  of  Barrosa.  Ihese  heights  are  about  four  miles  tnm 
the  sea  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri.  To  open  the  commmiiea* 
tion  with  the  Isla  was  Lapena's  first  object.  This  beai|f 
effected,  LapeSa  moved  with  the  main  body  of  ths 
Spaniards  to  the  heights  of  Bermeja,  and  sent  orders  ts 
Graham  to  follow  in  support.  ^'  The  line  of  Graham's  maisk 
was  not  far  from  the  coa^t,  the  direction  was  nearly  paraUal' 
with  it,  and  the  road  lay  through  a  rough  plain,  thicktr 
wooded.  While  the  general  was  advancing  acrosH  tbs 
ffround  to  the  Bermeja  height,  distant  about  three  miles,  hs 
discovered  a  French  division  upon  his  right  flank,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  wood,  and  another  ascending  the 
Barrosa  ridge,  which  he  had  just  quitted,  and  where  he  had 
only  left  a  weak  rear-guard  of  British  and  two  Spanish 
battalions.  The  French  corps  was  commanded  by  Marshal 
Victor  in  person.  Gi-aham  saw  all  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  decided  upon  striking  the  first  blow,  trusting  to 
valour  and  a  good  cause  for  the  issue.'*  *  Any  hesitation — 
the  shortest  delay — would  have  been  fatal.  Graham's  merit 
as  a  general  in  the  affair,  was  in  his  instantaneous  decision. 
He  countermarched  his  small  force ;  directed  the  right  bri- 
gade, under  General  Dilkes,  agninst  the  Barro^^a  height,  and 
the  left,  under  Colonel  Wheatlv,  a«>;ainst  the  division  beyond 
the  wood  upon  the  plain.  "The  rear-guard,  having  no 
power  to  resist  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  BaiTosa  hill, 
nad  retired  as  they  marched  up,  and  the  division  of  Ruffin 
was  now  formed  upon  its  summits.    That  of  Leval  upon  the 

Slain  was  the  first  reached  by  the  British.     Ten  guns,  under 
lajor  Duncan,  opened  upon  it  with  a  most  true  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  and  Colonel  Wheatly  gallantly  advanced,  the  Fi*ench 
*  M^jor  Sherer,  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke. 
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division  meeting  bim  most  readily.  The  mnftketry  soon 
began  to  roll  heavy  and  doadly ;  while  the  riflemen  and 
Portuguese,  under  Colonel  Barnard,  who  had  been  thrown 
out  on  Colonel  Wheatly's  left  at  the  commencement, 
gradually  gained  groundf.  At  last,  Wheatly  ordered  a 
charge ;  and  the  first  line  of  the  French,  despite  a  valiant 
resistance,  was  driven  upon  the  second;  but  the  bayonets  of 
the  87th,  and  some  companies  of  the  Coldstream,  were  in  the 
midst  of  them  beibre  they  had  time  to  re-form,  and  they 
were  driven  from  their  ground  in  confiiwon,  leaving  an  eagle 
with  the  8?th  Regiment.  While  this  was  passing  on  the  left, 
Dilkes  marched  upon  the  BaiTosa  height,  and  on  the  lowest 
part  of  the  brow  Ruffin  met  his  attack  with  eagerness.  The 
fighting  was  verv  fierce,  and  the  carnage  great,  but  the 
struggle  was  not  long,  and  the  French  hurried  firom  the  hill, 
leaving  three  guns  and  a  field  of  dead  with  the  British.  The 
beaten  divisions  inclining  towards  each  other  as  they  retired, 
as  soon  as  they  met  attempted  a  new  formation,  but  the 
British  artillery  poured  u[K)n  them  so  terrible  a  fire,  that  to 
recover  from  tneir  confusion  was  impossible,  and  they 
crowded  fast  away  in  tumult  and  disorder."  • 

With  a  small  body  of  hoi*se.  Colonel  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  one  of  the  bravest,  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
best  of  men,  made  a  dash  after  the  enemy,  and  captured  two 
howitzers.t  But  the  exhausted  state  of  our  troops  rendered 
pursuit  impossible,  and  General  Graham  wisely  halted  them 
for  several  hours  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  ridge  which  their 
valour  had  won. 

The  results  of  the  victory  were  the  capture  of  an  eagle,  six 
pieces  of  artilleiy,  and  about  600  prisoners,  including  Gene- 
rals Ruffin  and  Kousseau,  who  both  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  French  lost  nearly  a  third  of  their  number,  more  than 
3,000  of  them  being  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  The 
victors  also  suflered  severely,  considering  the  smallness  of 
their  force;  for  1,200  out  of  4,000  lay  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field.  During  the  whole  of  this  critical  engagement, 
General  Graham  received  no  support  whatever  from  the 
Spaniards.    The  two  battalions  of  tnat  nation  who  had  been 

•  Migor  Sherer. 

f  Memoir  of  the  Services  of  the  late  General  Sir  Frederick  Pon- 
sonby, in  United  Serviee  Jotimal,  1837« 
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with  our  rear-guard  on  the  height  cama  np  when  the  eBaaf 
were  in  fall  retreat,  bnt  were  neither  etrong  enough  aor  hdl 
enough  to  follow  them  or  to  do  any  odier  aeryice.  Witht 
force  greatly  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Oeneral  VilLuli^ 
who,  wil^  only  4,000  men,  was  posted  on  the  Banti  Pebii 
for  the  protection  of  the  French  lines,  had  Lap^a  thronm 
himself  between  that  body  and  the  centre,  and  pushed  nua- 
fiilly  forward  on  Chiclana,  the  most  decisive  consegaeDeil 
must  have  ensued.  Victor  could  then  have  saved  himieif 
only  by  instant  and  headlong  retreat,  and  Yillatte  amt 
either  nave  abandoned  his  lines,  or  have  seen  his  retrert 
cut  off.  Thus,  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege  of  Cadii,  As 
object  of  the  unit.ed  expedition,  would  have  been  efiected,tt4 
one  of  the  French  corps  d'armSe  would  have  been  nttnif 
mined.  Either  through  the  ignorance  or  the  oowajrdieerf 
Lapena,  the  golden  opportunity  was  utterly  lost. 

Oeneral  Graham  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  disgnuMAl 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  general.  After  such  a  lesson,  it  was 
impossible  that  in  any  future  operations  he  could  place  iij 
reliance  on  the  support  of  such  a  man.  He,  therefore,  witit: 
drew  from  his  command;  and  early  on  the  next  momii^ 
crossed  the  Santi  Petri.  Lapena,  for  several  days,  remained 
at  Bermeja,  anxious,  as  he  declared,  to  follow  up  the  victory 
which  British  blood  and  British  courage  had  alone  achiev^. 
Yet,  with  a  force  under  his  own  imnaediate  command  of 
16,000  men,  he  refused  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  with- 
out the  aid  and  presence  of  those  troops  which  in  the 
moment  of  peril  he  had  betrayed."* 

The  wrath  of  our  soldiers  ran  so  high  that  they  were  heard 
declaring  they  would  rather  fight  their  skulking  allies,  the 
Spaniards,  than  their  old  enemies  the  French. 

Critics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  or  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  combat,  were  very  severe  in  their  censures 
of  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  calling  it  a  rash  leap  in  th6  dark,  a 
chance  melee,  a  useless  and  wanton  effusion  of  blood.  But, 
as  usual,  the  high-minded  commander-in-chief  was  more  just 
to  the  brave  general  in  the  field. 

Lord  Wellington  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  battle 
of  Barrosa,  in  a  warm,  friendly  letter  aadressed  to  General 
*  Captain  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Pemnsular  Campaign. 
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Graham  on  the  25th  of  March : — *'  I  beg;  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  brave  troops  under  your  command  on  the  signal 
victory  which  you  gained  on  the  5th  instant.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  their  success  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  if  the  Spanish  corps  had  made 
any  effort  to  assist  them ;  and  I  am  equally  certain,  from 
your  account  of  the  ground,  that  if  you  had  not  decided 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  if 
your  attack  had  not  been  a  most  vigorous  one,  the  whole 
allied  army  would  have  been  lost.  You  have  to  regret 
that  such  a  victory  should  not  have  been  followed  by  all  the 
consequences  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  it ; 
but  you  may  console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that  you 
did  your  utmost,  and,  at  all  events,  saved  the  allied  army ; 
and  that  the  failure  in  the  extent  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  your  exertions  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  who  would 
have  derived  most  advantage  from  them.  The  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  throughout  this  expedition  is  precisely  the 
same  as  I  have  ever  observed  it  to  be.  They  march  the 
troops  night  and  day,  without  provisions  or  rest,  and  abusing 
everybody  who  proposes  to  afford  a  moment's  delay  either  to 
the  famished  and  fatigued  soldiers.  They  reach  the  enemy 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  exertion  or  to 
execute  any  plan,  even  if  any  plan  had  been  formed ;  and 
then,  when  the  moment  of  action  arrives,  they  are  totally 
incapable  of  movement,  and  they  stand  by  to  see  their  allies 
destroyed,  and  afterwards  abuse  them  because  they  do  not 
continue,  unsupported,  exertions  to  which  human  nature  is 
not  equal.  I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  withdrawing 
to  the  Isle  on  the  6th,  as  much  as  I  admire  the  promptitude 
and  deteimination  of  your  attack  of  the  5th,  and  I  most 
sincerely  congratulate  you  and  the  brave  troops  under  your 
command  on  your  success."  * 

•  Wellington  Despatches. 
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DuRiiro  the  time  lie  ooaqned  winter  qpuuten  on  the  Ga%' 
where  Marmont  had  not  heen  eUe  to  molest  him^  Itfi 
Wellington  nuule  bis  prepentiona  fiv  fli^pefl^  and  for  anoAtr 
advaDce  into  Spain.  He  besan  active  operations  with' Ai 
beginning  of  the  year.  Giodad  Rodrigo  was  stormed  lal 
tanm  on  the  19th  of  Jannary,  befiire  Marmoiit  ooold  bdien 
in  the  poedbility  of  oar  taking  the  field. 

Ha¥me  taken  immediate  meaanieB  to  repair  the  woika^ail 
to  pat  this  fortress  in  a  defeasible  state,  his  lordship,  widi 
soddennen  and  secrecy,  moved  southward,  threw  his  aisf 
acroes  the  Tagns,  and  prepared  to  redooe  Badajoa  befist 
Soalt  and  Marmont  shonla  be  able  to  take    any  e£kctite 
measures  for  its  relief.    Badajoz  was  taken  by  assaolt  on  tiie 
6th  of  April,  and  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  amoiuiting  to 
nearly  4,000  meo,  were  made  prisoners.     The  French  ipar- 
shals  were   thunderstrack.       Soult    retraced  his   steps  to 
Seville;    Marmont     Long    between    the    Spanish    city    of 
Salamanca  and  the  Portngoese  frontier.     Wellington  ^ter- 
mined  at  ooce  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  that  frtrntiff 
to  the  interior  provinces  of  Spain.     Haying*  receiyed  rein- 
forcements, his  lordship,  in  addition   to    10,000   foot  and 
l,i?00  horse  left  in  the  south  under  General  Hill,  could  mnsta 
for  offensive  operations  on  the  north  of  the  Ta^ns,  about 
40,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavalry,  inclndin^,  of^oms^  the 
Portuguese.     With  such  a  force,    his   lor£diip    was   fidlr 
equal  to  cope  singly  vrith  either  of  the  great  armies  of  tlie 
fVench  marshals;  hut  it  was  calcukted  from  the  befrinnimr 
that  a  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  would  be  a  mov^ 
™^^  j^LS?!"     -  ®  aeceaaity  if  two  or  more  of  those  armies 
should  eflect  a  iunetMii.    Eyery  possible  contingency  wm 

tnksD  into  eonaideratian  by  our  wise ^^    -^  -     - 

If.  tbsws^  the  oons  d'arairfe  of  Gom 
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Spanish  generals  commanding^  in  the  fields  the  operations  of 
an  Anglo-Sicilian  army  which  was  to  land  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  and  the  other  co-operations  and  means  more 
or  less  at  his  disposal,  he  could  prevent  the  French  junction, 
after  crushing  Marmont,  he  could  not  only  enter  out  per- 
manently hold  Madrid ;  if  his  means  failed,  if  the  co-opera- 
tion were  badly  managed  (as  it  was,  and  most  xnfavtumdy\ 
he  could  lead  his  army  back  to  his  old  inexpugnable  frontier 
positions. 

His  lordship,  leaving  Portugal  behind  him,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  advanced  to  the  Tormes. 
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surrendered  or  been  taken  by  the  27th,  and  thereupon  the 
marshal  retreated  once  more,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Julj^ 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Douro. 
Wellington  followed  him,  and  took  up  a  line  on  the  southern 
bank  of  that  river,  the  British  and  Portuguese  facing  the 
French.  Marmont,  who  is  taxed  with  being  rather  too  fond 
of  displaying  his  skill  in  directing  the  movements  of  large 
masses  ot  men,  changed  front  repeatedly,  marched  and  coun- 
termarched, and  perplexed  his  own  people  more  than  his 
able  adversary,  by  numerous  and  complicated  manoeuvres. 

In  the  interval,  the  French  marshal  was  reinforced  by 
Bonnet's  division,  which  had  marched  from  the  Asturias, 
but  not  without  loss,  having  being  harassed  in  the  mountains 
by  the  guerillas. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  Marmont  threw  two  divisions  across 
the  Douro  at  Toro,  when  Wellington  moved  his  aimy  to  the 
left  to  concentrate  it  on  the  6uare5a,  an  affluent  of  the 
Douro.  On  the  same  night  the  two  French  divisions  re- 
crossed  the  Douro,  where  tney  had  crossed  it  in  the  morning, 
and  then  Marmont  ascended  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
with  his  whole  army,  to  Tordesillas.  Here  he  again  crossed 
over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  thence,  making^ 
a  forced  march,  assembled  at  Nava  del  Rey  on  the  17th.  On 
the  18th,  he  attempted  to  cut  off  Wellington's  right,  but  hia 
troops  were  repulsed  by  the  charges  of  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  cavalry,  and  the  smart  advance  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  infantry. 

By  his  manoeuvres,  however,  Marmont  had  now  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  his  communications  with  King  Joseph  and 
the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  advancing  from  Madrid 
to  join  him.  The  two  armies  of  Marmont  and  Wellington 
were  now  in  line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ouarefia.  But 
on  the  kOth,  the  French  marshal  crossed  that'  stream  on 
Wellington's  right,  and  advanced  towards  the  Tormes,  calcu- 
lating upon  cutting  off  his  antagonist's  communications  with 
Salamanca  and  Giudad  Rodrigo,  which  would  materially  dis- 
tress the  allies.  But  Wellin^n's  oolumns  were  in  motion  as 
soon  as  Marmont's,  and  dunng  part  of  that  day's  march  the 
two  hostile  armies  moved  towards  Tormes  in  parallel  lines 
and  within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other^  and  in  the  finest 
order  imaginable. 
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This  striking  spectacle  has  been  described  by  several 
British  o£Bcers  who  were  ejCrwitnesses : — 

''  A  sight  more  glorious  and  more  solemn  war  does  not 
often  present.  Ninety  thousand  combatants  marched  side 
by  side,  as  it  were,  without  collision,  each  host  admiring  the 
array  of  its  opponent,  all  eyes  eager  in  their  gaze,  and  all 
ears  attent  for  the  signal  sound  of  battle."* 

**  When  the  two  armies  were  thus  put  in  moticm,  they  were 
within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  the  IVench  occupying 
higher  ground  than  the  allies ;  but  the  space  between  them 
was  lower  than  either  of  the  routes,  and  nothing  intervened 
to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  columns  of  enemies  that  thus  con* 
tinned  to  pursue  their  coui*se,  without  the  least  obstacle  to 
prevent  their  coming  into  instantaneous  contact,  for  the 
slightest  divergement  from  either  line  of  march  towaids  the 
other  would  have  brought  them  within  musketry  distance.  I 
have  always  considerea  this  day's  march  as  a  very  extraordi-  * 
nary  scene,  only  to  have  occurred  from  the  genei'als  opposed 
commanding  mghly  disciplined  armies,  each  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  an  object  from  which  he  was  not  for  an 
instant  to  be  abstracted  by  minor  circumstances ;  the  French 
marshal  pressing  forward  to  arrive  first  on  the  Tormes,  Lord 
Wellington  following  his  motions,  and  steadily  adhering  to 
the  defensive,  until  substantial  reasons  appeared  to  demand 

the  adoption  of  a  more  decided  conduct There 

were  occasional  slight  skirmishes,  brought  on  by  the  routes 
approaching  each  other,  or  by  the  anxiety  of  French  and 
allied  stragglers  to  obtain  right  of  pillage  in  the  unfortunate 
villages  which  lay  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
two  armies;  otherwise,  no  spectator  would  have  imagined 
that  the  two  immense  moving  columns  that  filled  the  whole 
country,  and  seemed  interminable,  being  lost  to  the  eye  in 
dust  and  distance,  comprised  two  armies  animated  with 
earnest  desires  for  the  destruction  of  each  other,  but  who, 
although* possessed  of  numerous  artillery  and  cavalry,  were 
persevering  on  their  way,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  refraining 
from  serious  hostility,  until  amved  at  the  arena  destined 
for  the  great  trial,  to  which  either  was  now  advancing  with 
confidence,  and  without  interruption."t 

*  Major  M.  Sberer,  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
f  Colonel  Leiih  Hay,  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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Another  gallant  officer,  and  concise  and  eloquent  writer, 
says : — ^*  Nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  striking  than  the 
spectacle  of  the  hostile  annies  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
march  of  the  20th.  They  moved  in  parallel  lines  within 
half-cannon  shot  of  each  other,  in  the  most  imposing  order 
and  regularity.  As  the  diversities  of  the  ground  gave  either 
party  a  temporary  advantage,  the  artillery  opened  fire  ;  but, 
though  both  armies  were  prepared  in  a  moment  to  form  line 
of  battle,  no  collision  took  plnce."* 

Occasionally  there  was,  indeed,  an  interchange  of  cannon- 
balls,  and  at  every  moment  each  army  was  ready  to  form  in 
order  of  battle.  Wellington's  determinations  were  to  re-cross 
the  Tormes  if  Marmont  should  cross  it ;  to  cover  Salamanca 
as  long  as  he  could  ;  nor  to  give  up  his  communication  with 
Giudad  Hodrigo ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  fight  an  action  unless 
under  very  advantageous  circumstances,  or  unless  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary.  He  saw  there  was  nothing' to 
be  got  or  to  be  hoped  for  by  advancing  into  Castile.  The 
wheat  harvest  had  not  yec  been  reaped ;  and  even  if  he  had 
had  (what  he  had  not)  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  he 
could  not  have  procured  anything  from  the  country ;  for  he 
could  not  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  who  were  laying 
waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence 
of  unripe  wheat.  To  the  British  general  the  keeping  open 
of  the  communications  was  almost  everything,  while,  to  the 
French  general,  who  had  not  to  look  to  legitimate  or  regular 
supplies,  it  was  almost  nothing.  Both  Soult  and  Massena 
had  contrived  to  live  in  Portugal,  when  all  their  commimica- 
tions  had  been  cut  ofFj  and  now,  Marmont,  for  a  certain 
time,  could  do  as  much  in  Spain.  Even  now  he  had  been 
surrounded  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely  even  a  letter 
had  reached  him.  "  But,"  says  Lord  Wellington,  "  the  sys- 
tem of  organized  rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary 
discipline  so  long  established  in  the  French  army,  enables 
it  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
in  which  it  has  been  placed ;  I  am  not  certain  that  Marshal 
Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description  than  we  have."t 

*  Captain  Hamilton. 

t  Despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst  (the  new  Seoretary-at-War),  dated 
near  Salamanca,  21st  July. 
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By  advancing  even  the  short  distance  which  he  had  advanced 
into  Spain,  his  lordship  had  compelled  Marmont  to  abandon 
the  Asturias;  by  calling  to  his  aid  Bonnet,  and  every  French 
soldier  that  was  there,  he  had  afforded  encouragement  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  fresh  armies; 
he  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the  FrencE  from  several 
remaining  provinces  of  the  kino*dom,  and  had  compelled  theni 
to  leave  Madiid  in  a  very  weak  state.  On  commencing  his 
advance  he  was  justified  in  calculating  upon  a  chance  of 
out-manoeuvring  the  French  marshal,  whose  conduct  had 
not  been  such  as  to  impress  him  with  any  hio*h  notion  of 
his  military  genius  or  capacity;  and  any  brilliant  success 
on  his  part  was  almost  sure  to  compel  Soult  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  if  not  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
Andalusia. 

On  the  21st  of  July  both  Marmont  and  Wellington  crossed 
the  Tormes,  the  allied  army  passing  by  the  bridge  of  Sala- 
manca ;  the  French,  by  the  fords  higher  up  the  river.  The 
British  general  placed  his  troops  in  a  position,  the  left  of 
which  rested  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  right 
on  one  of  two  steep  hill.*s,  which  from  their  similarity  and  con- 
tiguity are  called  Dos  Arapiles.  The  French  marshal  nearly 
faced  him,  stretching  his  left  towards  the  roads  leading  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Both  armies  were  still  very  near  Salamanca. 

The  river  Tormes  was  not  crossed  before  darkness  had 
closed  in;  and  our  troops  had  scarcely  readied  their  bivouacs 
ere  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  commenced.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents;  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  suc- 
ceeded by  instantaneous  peals  of  thunder; — a  more  violent 
crash  of  the  elements  had  seldom  been  witnessed.  General 
Le  Marchant's  brigade  of  cavalry  had  halted ;  the  men,  dis- 
mounted, were  either  seated  or  lying  on  the  ground,  holding 
their  horses,  which,  alarmed  by  the  thunder,  snorted  ana 
started  with  such  violence,  that  many  of  them  broke  loose, 
and  galloped  across  the  country  in  all  directions.  ^'This 
dispersion,  and  the  frightened  horaes  passing  without  riders^ 
in  a  state  of  wildness,  added  to  the  awnil  effect  of  the 
tempest ;  nor  was  the  situation  in  which  we  were  otherwise) 
placed  one  of  great  brightness."* 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Lord  Wellington  received  cer- 
*  Colonel  Leith  Hay,  Narratiye  of  the  Peninsular  War. 


variety  of  evolutions  and  movements  on  the  part  of  Mannoa^ 
vhich  seemed  to  denote  that  he  had  scarcely  formed  a  jAm, 
and  wliicb  histed.from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning;  talltiio 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lie  opened  a  very  heavy  cannooade. 
This  artillery-firinff  did  the  allies  very  little  dama^,  bst 
tmder  cover  of  it  Marmont  extended  his  left,  and  moved  for- 
ward his  troops,  apparently  with  an  intention  to  embracfl^  hy 
the  position  of  his  troops,  and  by  his  £re,  the  post  on  that  cf 
the  two  Arapiles  which  the  allies  possessed,  aod  from  tbeaise 
to  attack  and  break  Wellington's  line,  or,  at  all  events,  1b 
render  difficult  any  movement  of  the  allies  to  their  right. 
"But,"  adds  Lord  Wellington,  "the  extension  of  his  left, 
and  its  advance  upon  our  right,  notwithstandinG^  that  Us 
troops  still  occupied  very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  ns 
well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing him,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious."  Hia  lor^ 
ship  immediately  strengthened  hie  right,  and  made  an  iiiip»- 

•  Dmnateh  to  Eari  Bathurst,  dated  Jnlj  SlUi. 
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tnoos  attack.  This  masterly  movement^  which,  in  realitj, 
decided  the  bnttle,  has  been  praised,  and  that  almost  unani* 
mously,  by  French  military  writers.  Marmont*s  extended 
left  was  soon  turned  and  beaten  on  the  heights,  and  his  front 
being  attacked,  gave  way,  and  was  driven  from  one  height 
to  another.  Marshal  Marmont,  being  severely  wounded  oy 
a  shell  in  the  arm  and  side,  gave  up  the  command  to  General 
Bonnet.  Wherever  the  French  attempted  to  make  a  stand, 
they  were  charged  with  the  bayonet.  Bonnet  being  wounded, 
the  command  devolved  upon  t/lausel,  who  had  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  who  now  withdrew  the  troops  with  great 
skill,  and  formed  them  into  a  new  position  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  their  original  one.  His  cavalry  was  numerous, 
his  artillery  very  formidable. 

But  Lord  Wellington  directed  a  fresh  attack,  and  our  6th 
division,  ascending  to  Clausel's  position  under  a  sweeping  firiB 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  gained  the  level  ground,  and  then 
charged  with  the  bayonet ;  and  our  4th  division  coming  up 
at  the  opportune  moment  to  aid  the  6th,  the  French  aoan- 
doned  tue  ground  in  great  confusion,  and  fled  through  the 
woods  towards  the  Tormes.  They  were  closely  pursued  by 
the  Ist  and  light  divisions,  by  General  W.  Anson's  brigacfe 
of  the  4th  division,  and  by  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  under 
General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton ;  but  it  was  now  dark  night, 
and  many  of  the  French  escaped  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  taken.  The  pursuit  was  re- 
newed the  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  and  by  the  same 
troops,  only  strengthened  by  some  brigades  of  cavalry  which 
had  joined  during  the  night.  The  two  cavalry  brigades  of 
General  Bock  and  General  Anstruther  came  up  with  the 
French  rear  of  cavalry  and  infantry  near  La  Sema,  and,  after 
a  gallant  charge  made  by  two  brigades  of  dragoons,  the 
French  cavaliy  fled,  abandoning  the  infantry  to  their  fate ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  that  infantiy,  consisting  of  three  bat- 
talions, were  made  piisoners.  Dming  their  flight  on  the 
23rd,  the  enemy  were  joined  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of 
the  armv  of  the  north,  which,  through  Wellington's  prompt 
decision,  had  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  much  use. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  ClauseFs  head-quarters  were  at 
Flores  de  Avila,  not  less  than  ten  leagues  from  the  field  of 
battle.    Headlong  as  was  this  flight,  they  were,  however^ 
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followed  very  closely  the  wbole  way  from  Salamanca  to  Val- 
ladolid. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  remarkable  battle  was  very 
severe :  3  generals  were  killed^  4  wounded ;  1  general,  6  field 
officers,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  nearly  7,000  men 
were  taken  prisoners ;  their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  there  was  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  they  left  two  of  their  eagles  and  six  colonics  in  pos- 
session of  the  British.  They  also  abandoned  20  pieces  of 
artillery,  several  ammunition  waggons,  &c.  The  field  of 
battle  was  very  thick  with  dead.  The  allies  alone  had  694 
killed  and  4,270  wounded,  out  of  which  number  2,714  were 
British,  1,652  Portuguese,  and  all  the  rest — that  is  to  say, 
j^wr— Spaniards.  The  proportion  of  officers  were  very  great; 
General  Le  Marchant  was  killed,  and  Generals  Beresford, 
Leith,  Cole,  Spry,  and  Cotton,  were  wounded.* 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary- at- War  (dated  July  28th) 
Wellington  said  : — '^  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  exact  loss 
of  the  French ;  but  it  is  said  to  be,  in  all,  between  17,000 
and  20,000  men.  They  all  agree,  that,  if  we  had  had  an 
hour  more  daylight,  the  whole  army  would  have  been  in  our 
hands.  General  Clausel,  who  is  wounded,  now  commands 
the  army.  The  only  apprehension  I  have  is,  tbat,  when  the 
army  of  Portugal  and  the  army  of  the  king  shall  have  joined, 
they  will  be  too  strong  for  us  in  cavalry,  1  am  convinced  that 
their  hifantry  will  raake  no  standP 

A  report  has  been  circulated,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  been  heard  to  say,  that  if  called  upon  to  name  among* 
his  battles  that  on  which  he  would  be  best  contented  to  rest 
his  reputation  as  a  general,  he  would  name  Salamanca.  It 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  Duke,  who  could 
not  bear  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits,  and  who  constantly 
showed  an  aversion  to  set  phrases  and  antitheses,  ever  uttered 
the  words  attributed  to  him  \  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  long  and  brilliant  movements  which  preceded  it,  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  may  be  safely  called  one  of  the  Duke's 
most  glorious  victories.  The  most  that  the  great  man  said 
of  the  affair,  at  the  time,  was — "  There  was  no  mistake  com- 


*  Wellington  Despatches.    Sonthey,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the 
sola.    M^jor  Sherer.    Captain  Hanulton.    Napier.    Leith  Hajr,  &o. 
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mitted ;  everything  went  on  as  it  ought ;  and  there  never 

was  an  army  so  beaten  in  so  short  a  time We  fell 

upon  Marmonty  turning  his  left  flank ;  and  I  never  saw  an 
army  receive  such  a  beating."  • 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1812  (eantintted). 

Haying  clipped  the  wings  of  Mannont  and  Clausel  at  Sala- 
manca.  Lord  Wellington  marched  against  the  French  army 
of  the  centre^  which,  in  order  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
defeated  force,  had  approached  the  flank  of  the  allies. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  his  lordship  commenced  his  move- 
ment on  Madrid,  hy  the  route  of  Segovia,  leaving  a  force  on 
the  Doui'o,  under  General  Paget,  to  ohsei-ve  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  Joseph  Bonaparte  could  offer  no  serious  resist- 
ance. Thrown  into  consternation  hy  the  unexpected  and 
rapid  advance  of  the  allies,  the  intrusive  king,  after  various 
movements  in  the  field,  fled,  rather  than  retreated,  from 
Madrid ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  August,  Wellington  and  his  army 
entered  into  that  city,  and  were  joyfully  and  triumphantly 
received  as  deliverers. 

In  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the  advance 
on  the  Spanish  capital,  the  position  and  moral  condition  of 
the  French  armies  were  materially  changed.  Marshal  Soult, 
after  threatening  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with  a  very  superior  force, 
had  once  more  turned  his  face  from  Portugal,  had  given  up 
the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and,  abandoning  Andalusia,  was  now  con- 
centrating his  forces  in  Granada.*  As  Hill  had  nothing^ 
more  to  oo  on  the  Guadiana,  he  was  directed,  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, to  move  to  the  Upper  Tagus,  and  connect  his  opera- 
tions with  those  of  the  main  oody  of  our  army.  This  active  and 
skilful  general's  movements  obliged  the  fugitive  king  to  under- 
take fresh  flights :  Joseph,  who  had  retired  to  Toledo,  flitted 
from  that  city  to  Almanza  (near  the  scene  of  the  battle  which 

*  Hill,  when  menaced  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  Soult,  retreated 
to  the  position  of  Albuera,  which  had  now  been  defended  by  entrenoli. 
ments  and  redoubts.  The  spot  had  a  sinister  sound  in  French  ears ; 
the  marshal  had  no  wish  to  play  the  bloody  drama  over  again;  and, 
after  scanning  the  position,  he  withdrew  without  making  any  attempt. 
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Lord  Galway  had  lost  in  Queen  Anne's  days,  during  the  war 
of  succession),  from  which  rioint  he  could  communicate  both 
with  Soult  and  Suchet.  All  the  contins'encies  on  which  the 
retention  of  Madrid  by  the  allies,  or  the  only  alternative,  a 
retreat,  depended^  turned  out  un&vourable  to  our  victorious 
leader.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  which  was  to  have  made 
80  powerful  a  diversion  by  landing*  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain^ 
being  woefully  managed  and  conducted,  did  very  little  when 
it  got  there ;  the  various  Spanish  generals,  whose  co-opera- 
ti<»i  had  been  ho{)ed  for,  had  been  risking  field-battles,  and 
losing*  them,  and  were  now  nowhere.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid,  the  Spaniards  made  no  active  exertions  against 
the  common  enemy  ;  they  had  nothing  in  the  field  but  a  few 
bands  of  guerillas.  From  the  day  of  ms  arrival,  it  was  made 
apparent  to  Wellington  that  he  could  calculate  with  security 
on  nothing  but  his  own  troops.  Four  years  of  French 
military  occupation,  and  forced  contribution,  never  left  full 
coffers  anywhere.  The  British  commander-in-chief  could 
not  realize  at  Madrid,  by  drafts  upon  the  British  treasury,  a 
sum  of  money  adequate  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  his 
army.  *  It  was,  therefore,  in  vain  to  think  of  remaining  at 
Madrid,  where,  if  the  allied  army  had  not  first  been  starved, 
three  or  four  French  armies,  prasenting  a  total  of  more  than 
100,000  men,  must  have  closed  round  it,  and  have  cut  off 
all  retreat.  The  alternative  now  left  to  Lord  Wellington 
was  either  to  move  to  the  north  against  Clausel,  or  to  move 
to  the  south  against  Soult.  He  determined  on  the  first  of 
these  movements,  hoping  that,  although  Clausel  had  received 
large  reinforcements,  he  might  be  able  to  give  him  some  such 
lesson  as  he  had  bestowed  on  Marmont  at  Salamanca. 
Leaving  two  divisions  under  Hill,  near  Madrid,  his  lordship, 
en  the  first  of  September,  marched  back  towards  Valladolid. 
His  troops  required  many  things,  but  the  Spanish  capital 
could  furnish  nothing.  Some  heavy  guns  were  wantea  for 
siege  work,  and  of  these  there  were  plenty  in  Madrid ;  but 
there  were  no  cattle  to  draw  them.  His  lordship  could  not 
find  means  of  moving  even  one  of  those  guns  with  him.  f 

*  Wellington  Despatches. 

f  Wellington  Despatches,  Letter  to  the  Eail  of  liveipool.  This 
vamarkable  letter,  written  after  the  retreat,  and  dated  Cindad  BodriffOi 
November  23xd,  1812,  conveys  a  most  perfect  idea  of  the  difficnltieB 


October,  continued  his  retreat  to  the  Tormet',  beinr  joine^ 
on  Ilia  way  thither,  on  the  3rd  of  Kovember,  by  Sir  Rowlaoj 
Hill.  Tliis  junction  was  most  admirably  effected.  After  get^ 
Huf^  across  the  Douro,  and  giving  the  hand  to  Hill,  his  lordf 
aliip  congratulated  himself  on  his  success.  ''  I  assure  yon," 
be  wrote  to  one  of  the  heads  of  Government,  ''  that,  cob* 
■idering  the  number  of  the  enemy  (amon°;  whom  is  Cafi^ 
relli'a  infantry,  as  well  as  his  cavmry),  and  consideriog'  ^ 
state  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  great  proportion  of  foreigp 
troops  in  the  divisions  which  I  have  with  me,  and  tbw 
general  weakness,  and  the  weakness  of  our  cavalry,  I  tfainkl 
igve  escaped  from  the  worst  military  situation  I  was  ever  in."* 


)  Despatohes,  Letter  to  Eitrl  BatiiuTst,  dated  1 
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Souham  and  Soult  joined  their  forces,  which  were  now 
estimated  at  75,000  foot  and  12,000  cavalry ;  while  Wel- 
lington*s  army,  counting  Spaniards  and  all,  did  not  exceed 
48,000  foot  and  5,000  horse.  Nevertheless,  postinff  his  forces 
on  the  Dos  Ampiles,  near  Salamanca,  he,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  offered  the  enemy  battle ;  but,  having  seen  that 
Soult  and  Souham  were  determined  not  to  attack  him  on  the 
good  ground  he  had  chosen,  and  the  field  of  his  recent 
victory,  his  lordship  moved  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
through  Salamanca  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  16th  pressed 
his  retreat  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  weather  was  deplorable, 
the  country  swamped,  and  every  road  spoiled  by  heavy  rains ; 
the  whole  region  was  bare  of  provisions,  famine-stricken ; 
our  troops  suffered  cruel  privations,  but  sustained  none  but  the 
most  trifling  injuries  from  the  enemy.*  By  the  20th  of 
November,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  was  safe  across 
the  Agueda.  The  main  body  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
were  then  distributed  in  their  old  cantonments  within  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa ;  and 
Hill's  corps,  moving  into  Spanish  Estremadura,  took  up  can- 
tonments near  Coria,  and  towards  the  Tngus.  Portugal 
was  as  safe  as  if  her  great  deliverer  had  never  for  a  moment 
quitted  her  territory. 

Thus  ended  the  great  campaign  of  1812,  which  was  not 
much  less  remarkable  and  glorious  in  its  retreat  from  Burgos 
than  in  its  victory  at  Salamanca.  While  the  army  remained 
in  quiet  winter-quarters.  Lord  Wellington  still  further  im- 
proved its  discipline,  and  took  measures  to  promote  a  still 
greater  facility  and  rapidity  of  movement,  when  it  should  be 
again  called  into  the  field.  But,  in  some  important  essen- 
tials, the  home  government  did  not  supply  his  lordship  with 
a  sufficiently  liberal  hand :  his  cavalry  remained  too  weak, 
and  his  siege  materiel  was  defective  to  the  last.  This  paltry 
government  saving  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  bravest  soldiers,  who  fell  at  San  Sebastian 
and  elsewhere. 

After  alluding  to  loud  accusations  and  outcries  raised  by  a 
certain  political  party  in  England  on  receipt  of , the  intelli- 
gence of  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  a  gallant  officer  says  with 
commendable  spirit : — 

"  By  such  base  and  contemptible  clamour  it  w«&  V&xKa^x^ 


399  OHUT  BAamoi  cp-  ^fj^' 


baUe  that  Lord  WeDington  wmdd  1m  BMyfwL    IStowmtwm 
aaorificed  lem  to  the  aoapBitioii  of  meve  feBDii|ioi«iEj  md 
▼nl^  popakritj;  none  nee  ever  dona  note  to  eeeuette 
lading  gratitode  of  his  oonntrr.    He  kneir  that  the  em^ 
paiffn  which  had  thus  exposed  him  to  eoutmnely  and  ah«% 
nadshed  fresh  and  nnfiiilmg  Instfe  on  the  British  armiL   It 
had  been  marked  br  three  signal  triumphs^  the  reihietiflnsf 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  of  BadigoBy  and  bj  the  vietory  at  Sda- 
manca.    These  had  been  achieved  at  a  time  when  the  mK- 
taiy  power  of  the  Spanish  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.     With  tt^ 
army  whose  effeotiye  foroe  did  not  ootainly  esEoead  OO^ONl^^ 
men,  he  had  traversed  the  interior  of  8|iain     defeatsi  ft'' 
powerful  army— occupied  the  cajMtBl— libeorated  the  eoodHiii 

Bvinoes— and,  hj  a  series  of  nicely  calculnted  mvmanmmit' 
led  the  pursmt  of  an  enemy  o? erpoweringly  eaperioa^' 
▲t  the  very  period  when  all  this  had  been  e£bct3,  the  esMtf 
had  a  finrce  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  Pgnfi^riai'' 
commanded  by  leaders  of  h^h  name  aiul  p^^^^Twisn^  wi 
whose  &me  had  become  &miliar  to  all  Europe.*' 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1813. 

The  fflorious  warfare  of  this  year  did  not  terminate  until 
Lord  Wellington  had  invaded  the  South  of  France,  and  had 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  that  country. 

Doing  at  last  what  they  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  the 
Spanish  provisional  government  made  Lord  Wellington 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  took 
some  measures  to  improve  the  discipline  and  eflPectiveness  of 
their  troops.  In  the  main,  however,  these  things  remained 
but  as  a  good  intention,  for  the  regency  had  hardly  any  money 
except  what  they  received  from  England;  and  the  pride, 
ignorance,  and  indocility  of  the  Spanish  commanders  and 
field  officers,  and  the  slothfulness  and  indiscipline  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  were  evils  not  to  be  remedied  of  a  sudden, 
or  in  the  course  of  one  trying  campaign. 

Therefore  the  only  army  upon  which  Wellington  could 
rely  for  field  operations  consisted  of  about  63,000  British 
and  Portuguese  infantry,  and  about  6,000  cavalry.  His 
lordship  commenced  active  operations  about  the  middle  of 
May,  causing  the  allied  army  to  enter  Spain  in  three  separate 
bodies;  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  hero  of 
Barrosa,  the  right  under  the  indefatigable  Hill,  and  the 
centre  under  his  own  immediate  command.  The  combined 
movements  of  these  three  divisions  were  so  well  managed 
that  the  French  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  1st  of  June 
they  were  in  full  retreat  before  Graham,  and  .Graham  being 
joined  by  Wellington  these  two  divisions  pushed  forward  for 
Valladolid.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  Hill  effected  his  junction, 
and  the  allied  army  was  also  joined  by  the  Spanish  army  of 
Gallicia,  and  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  south.  As  Lord 
Wellington  advanced,  Joseph  Bonaparte  fled  from  Madrid, 
for  the  last  of  many  times.  He  was  followed  by  his  court 
and  retainers,  who  nastily  packed  up  what  they  could  carc^ 
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with  them.  The  French  anny  retired  to  Burgos^  where  thqr 
had  strengthened  the  works  of  the  castle.  But  on  the  ISA 
of  June,  W  ellington  being  near  at  hand,  the  French  aban- 
doned Burgos,  Uew  up  tne  fortifications  of  the  castle,  and 
retreated  to  ike  Ebro.  This  line,  so  much  nearer  to  their 
own  fix)ntiers,  they  thought  they  could  de&nd;  and  they 
threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  fortress,  and  ddd  eveiy- 
thing  to  render  the  passage  of  the  Ebro  dangerous  or  dim- 
cult.  But  finding  out  a  new  road  through  a  mgnged  countiyi 
Lord  Wellington  completely  turned  the  Frencn  position  on 
the  Ebro,  and  drove  them  oack  upon  Yittoria,  after  an  » 
gagement  at  Osma. 


4* 
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VITTORIA. 

A.  D.  1813.    June  21. 

By  the  20th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  was 
heyond  the  Ebro,  and  concentrated  near  Vittoria.    On  the 
19tb,  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
Marshal  Jourdan  as  his  major-general  and  director,  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  V ittoria,  their  left  resting  upon 
the  heights  which  terminate  at  La  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  and 
extending  from  thence  across  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Arinez ;  the  right  of  their  centre  occupying 
a  height  which  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  and 
their  right  being  stationed  at  the  town  of  Vittoria,  being 
destined  to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river  Zadorra,  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  they  had  a  reserve  in  the  rear  of  their  left, 
at  the  village  of  Gomecha.    By  this  disposition,  the  French 
covered  the  three  great  roads  from  Madrid,  Bilbao,  and 
Logrono,  which  unite  at  Vittoria.     Though  few  on  either 
side  may  have  thought  of  them,  there  were  traditions  and 
reminiscences  attached  to  the  spot :  on  the  ridges  which  the 
French  army  occupied,  or  in  the  country  within  sight  of 
them,  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  had  fought  and  won 
the  great  battle  of  Najam,  defeating  the  French  army  of 
Bertram  du  Guesclin.    The  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  the  allied  army  had  passed  since  it  had  reached  the 
Ebro  had  necessarily  extended  its  columns,  and  Wellington 
halted  on  the  20th  in  order  to  close  them  up.  He  also  moved 
his  left  to  the  ground  where  it  was  most   likely  it  would 
be  required,  and   carefully  reconnoitred  King  Joseph's  or 
Marshal  Jourdan's  position,  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  following  morning,  if  the  French  should  still  re- 
main in  it.    The  enemy  kept  their  ground,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t  of  June  the  glorious  battle  of  Vittoria 
was  begun. 


-m 
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The  operations  of  the  Aaj  eorariMsoed 
Rowland  Hill  obtaiaing  posseanon  of  tlu 
PneUa,  on  which  the  enemas  left  rated, 
of  Hill's  attack,  Joordan  mnftrced  his  troi 
tboae  hai^hts,  tiod,  after  the  hei(;hts  had  bee 
allies,  he  made  re{>eated  and  desperate  d 
them ;  but  all  waa  in  7aia,  and  HiU's  battalio 
was  a  Spanish  brigade,  under  General  Mar 
sira  of  those  important  heights  thnraghont 
contest  here  was,  however,  7ety  severe,  and  t 
ocHisiderable :  General  Morillo  was  wonndei 
«»  the  6eld;  Lisutenant-Colonel  the  Baa.  i 
mortally  wounded,  but  though  he  knew  tlu 
he  had  himself  carried  to  a  place  whence  he 
operations.    Under  cover  of  the  posseesio] 
defended  heights,  Sir  Itowland  Hill,  with  a 
division,  successivelj  passed  the  Zadorra,  at 
die  defile  formed  by  the  heights  and  the  ri« 
attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the  villag 
Alavft,  which  also  stood  on  a  height.    Here, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  possession  ;  but  they  wen 
not  more  successful  than  thev  had  been  at  La  Puebla,    Jour- 
dan  now  ordered  the  French  left  to  fall  back  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  of  Vittoria.    In  the  mean  while  the  rest  of  the  allied 
army  had  come,  or  was  fast  coming:,  into  action  ;  moving  on 
in  two  other  separate  columns  of  attack.  The  difficult  natora 
of  the  country  prevented  the  communication  between  theaa 
two  columns,  and  between  either  of  them  and  Hill's  column, 
which  formed  our  right.     For  :)ome  time  Wellington  waa  left 
in  an  anxious  slate  of  uncertainty,  not  knowmg  whethw 
Hill  had  succeeded,  or  whether  the  column  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Barl  of  Dalhousie  had  arrived  at  the  atatira 
appointed  for  it.     But  everything  went  well,  and  aa  he  had 
oraered,  the  combined  movements  were  all  executed  with 
rare  precision,  both  as  to  place  and  time.     The  fourth  and 
light  divisions,  under  General  Cole,  and  forming  part  of  our 
middle  column,  crossed  the  Zadorra  by  the  bridges  of  Nan- 
daras  and  Tras  Puentes,  immediately  after  Sir  Rowland  Hil] 
had  got  possession  of  Subiiana  de  Alava ;    and,  almost  as 
soon  as  these   had  crossed,  the  Earl  Dalhousie'a    colamn 
arriv"*   '*  Uendoza ;    and   the  third  division,  under  £Kr 
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Thomas  Picton,  crossed  at  a  bridge  higher  up,  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  seventh  division,  led  on  by  Dalhousie 
in  person.  As  the  allied  divisions  passed  the  river,  the  scene 
exhibited  to  those  on  the  heights  was  one  of  the  most  ani- 
mating" ever  beheld  by  soldiers.  "  The  whole  country,"  says 
one  who  was  both  an  actor  and  a  spectator,  '*  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  troops  j  the  sun  shone  bright,  not  a  cloud  obscured 
the  brilliant  and  glowing  atmosphere.  From  right  to  left, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  scarcely  the  most  diminutive 
space  intervened  between  bodies  of  troops,  either  already 
engaged  or  rapidly  advancing  into  action ;  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry were  heard  in  one  continued,  uninterrupted  volume  of 
sound;  and,  although  the  great  force  of  French  cannon  had  not 
yet  (>[)eued  upon  the  assailants,  the  fire  had  already  become  ex- 
ceedingly violent."  These  four  united  divisions,  now  forming 
the  centre  of  the  allied  array,  were  destined  to  attack  the 
height  which  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  and  on 
which  the  right  of  the  French  centre  was  placed,  while  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  should  move  forward  from  Subijana  de  Alava 
to  attack  the  left ;  but  Jourdan  having  weakened  his  line,  to 
strengthen  his  detachments  on  the  hills,  abandoned  his 
position  in  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Wellington's  disposition  to  attack  it,  and  commenced  his 
retreat  in  good  order  towards  Vittoria.  Before  retreating, 
the  French  had  met  the  heads  of  our  advancing  columns 
with  a  destructive  fire ;  but  General  Picton's  division — the 
always  fighting  third — having  come  in  contact  with  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy,  had  driven  it  back,  and  had  taken  its 
guns. 

As  Jourdan  fell  back  upon  Vittoria,  closing  up  his  long 
lines,  which  had  been  far  too  much  extended,  our  troops  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  while  this  was 
passing  in  front,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  movin^along 
the  road  from  Bilbao  with  our  left,  had  attacked  the  French 
right,  which  was  posted  on  the  heights  beyond  the  Zadorra, 
above  the  village  of  Abechuco,  and  had  dislodged  it  from 
thence,  and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Zadorra 
towards  the  Bayonne  road,  he  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Mayor ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  division 
of  Longa  carried  the  village  of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  is  on 
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the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river  opposite  tbe  Bayonne  road,  ihst 
runs  mon^  the  left  bank,  the  heig^hts  of  which  were  occnpied 
by  two  divisions  of  French  infantry  in  reserve.  In  the 
execution  of  these  services,  Graham's  divisions^  including 
Spanisli  as  well  as  Portuguese  troops,  were  closely  aod 
desperately  ongaged,  and  all  behaved  admirably  ;  some 
Portug:uese  Ca^adores  paiticularly  distinguishing'  themsdreB. 
The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infantry  advanced  on  the  great 
road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilbao,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  line 
of  retreat  to  the  latter  city ;  and  the  right  of  this  division 
rested  on  some  strong  heights,  which  cover  the  village  of 
Gamarra  Mayor.  Both  Gamarra  Mayor  and  Abechuco  were 
strongly  occupied  as  tetes  de  ponts,  and  could  not  be  earned 
without  great  difficulty.  It  was  Major-General  Robertson's 
bngade  of  the  fifth  division  that  most  gallantly  stormed  and 
carried  Gamarra  Mayor,  advancing  in  columns  of  battalions, 
imder  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and 
without  firing  a  shot.  Kubertson's  brigade  was^  however, 
assisted  by  two  guns  of  Major  Lawson's  brigade  of  artillery. 
At  this  village  the  enemy  suffered  severely,  and  lost  three 
more  pieces  of  cannon.  The  village  of  Abechuco  had  been 
carried  by  Colonel  Halkctt's  brigade,  supported  by  General 
Bradford's  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry,  and  covered  by 
a  strong  battery,  consisting"  of  horse  and  foot  artillery. 
During  the  attack  at  Abecuiico,  the  French  had  made  the 
'eatest  efforts  to  re-j)ossess  themselves  of  the  village  of 
ramarra  Mayor,  but  they  had  been  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  fifth  division,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Oswald. 

When  the  French  had  been  driven  from  all  their  positions, 
and  their  main  body  had  been  driven  through  the  town  of 
Vittoria,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  co-operated  in  the 
pursuit,  which  was  continued  by  all  till  after  it  was  dark. 
The  movements  of  the  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Grahano, 
and  their  possession  of  Gamarra  and  Abechuco,  and  of  the 
Bayonne  road,  intercepted  the  enemy's  retreat  by  that  high- 
way to  France.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn  to 
the  road  leading  to  Pamplona ;  and  they  were  unable  to  hold 
any  position  beyond  Vittoria  for  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
allow  their  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery,  to  be  drawn  off. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  artillery  which  had  not  already 
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been  taken  by  Lord  Wellington's  troops  in  their  snccessive 
attacks  of  positions,  together  with  all  their  ammunition  and 
baggage,  and  nearly  everything  else  they  had,  was  captured 
close  to  Vittoria.  ^'  1  have  reason  to  believe,"  wrote  his  lordship, 
^Hhat  the  enemy  carried  off  with  them  one  gun  and  one 
howitzer  only."  As  darkness  set  in,  the  French  columns 
mixed  and  dispersed,  ninning  off  in  all  directions.  The  in- 
truder Joseph  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  his  travelling- 
carriage,  his  papers,  were  t^en ;  and  several  of  his  attendants 
were  captured  or  cut  down,  or  shot  in  their  flight  by  the  re- 
vengeful Spaniards.  To  the  French  it  was  an  irremediable,  a 
fatal  defeat — it  was  the  most  complete  reverse  they  ever  expe- 
rienced in  the  Peninsula ;  and  few  battles  anywhere  have  been 
more  decisive.  The  immense  quantity  of  artillery  introduced 
by  Bonaparte  into  his  armies,  had  made  it  imperative  on 
Wellington  to  increase  the  number  of  his  own  guns ;  and 
never  previously  had  so  large  a  body  of  British  artillery  been 
engaged  as  at  Vittoria. 

The  French  army  rallied  at  no  point  of  its  line ;  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  effort  made  by  them,  after  passing  the 
city  of  Vittoria,  to  check  the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  allies.  To 
escape  with  nothing  but  life,  and  the  clothes  on  their  backs, 
seemed  to  have  become  their  sole  object.  Their  artillery- 
drivers  cut  their  traces,  left  their  guns  on  the  uneven  rough 
groimd,  and  galloped  off  with  their  horses.  The  amount  of 
spoil  gathered  by  the  pursuers  was  immense,  and  of  the  most 
varied  description,  resembling,  in  many  particulars,  the  spoils 
of  an  Oriental,  rather  than  those  of  a  European  army.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  nicknamed  by  the  sober  Spanianls 
"  King  of  the  Cooks,"  "  Little  Joseph  of  the  Bottles,"  was 
a  self-indulging,  luxurious,  sensual,  voluptuous  man;  and 
wherever  he  went  he  carried  with  him  all  his  luxuries  and  means 
of  enjoyment.  *  His  splendid  sideboard  of  plate,  his  larder, 
and  his  cellar,  or  its  choicest  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conouerors;  his  fine  wardrobe,  some  of  his  women,  and 
some  of  nis  plunder,  including  splendid  pictures  by  the  old 
Spanish  masters,  were  taken  also.  Many  of  the  French 
officers  had  followed  Joseph's  example  as  far  as  their  means 
allowed ;  and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  choicest  viands 
were  picked  up  in  profusion."    The  wives  and  mistresses  of 
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the  ofRcers  had  gathered  together  in  one  house,  when 
they  were  safe,  ana  from  whence  they  were  sent  in  their  own 
curring^M  with  n  flng  of  truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  pa^ 
rots,  and  ti:onkeySy  were  among  the  prisoners.  Seldom  has 
Ruch  u  seem*  of  confusion  been  witnessed  as  that  which  the 
ro:uls  leading'  from  the  field  of  battle  presented;  broken- 
down  wa^'-^'-ons,  stocked  with  claret  and  champagne,  othen 
l.iden  with  eatables  dressed  and  undressed,  casks  of  brandj, 
appnrel  of  every  kind,  barrels  of  money,  books,  papers,  sheq), 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The  bi^ 
g^ip-e  was  pn»sently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp 
attir  'd  themselves  in  the  etda-dresses  of  the  flying  enemy. 
Poitufjuese  boys  fignired  about  in  the  dress-coats  of  Frenek 
general  officers ;  and  they  who  happened  to  draw  a  woman'i 
wardrobe  in  the  lotteiy,  converted  silks,  satins,  and  embroi- 
dered muslins  into  scarfs  and  sashes  for  their  masquerade 
triumph.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate  soldiers  g'ot  possession 
of  the  army  chest,  and  loaded  themselves  with  money  •  .  . . 
The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair,  benches  were  laid 
from  wnfr^on  to  waggon,  and  there  the  soldiers  held  an  auc- 
tion through  the  night,  and  disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had 
fallen  to  their  share,  to  any  one  who  would  purchase  it" 
"The  soldiers  of  the  army,'*  said  Lord  Welling-ton,  "have 
got  among  tliem  al)out  a  million  sterling  in  money,  with  the 
ex'eption  of  about  100,000  dollars  which  were  g*ot  for  the 
military  chest."  Among  the  innumerable  trophies  of  the 
field  was  the  baton  or  marshal's  staff  of  Jourdan.  Lord 
Wellington  sent  it  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  g*ave  him  in 
retuiTi  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  Great  Britain.  Of 
arms  and  materials  of  war  there  were  taken  151  pieces  of 
brass  ordnance,  415  caissons,  more  than  14,000  round  of 
ammunition,  nearly  2,000,000  of  musket  ball-cartridges, 
40,6G8  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  5G  forage- waggons,  and  44  forge- 
waggons.  When  the  battle  began,  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  two  armies  was  about  equal.  But  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  tlie  Spaniards,  though  they  behaved  better  than  they 
had  hitherto  done,  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  French 
soldiery.  The  French  had  in  many  actions  made  gi»eater 
slaughter  of  a  Spanish  army;  but  they  had  never,  in  any 
one  instance,  reduced  an  army,  even  of  raw  volunteers,  to 
such  a  state  of  total  wreck.     They  saved  themselves  from 
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destruction  or  from  captivity,  by  abandoning  tbe  whole 
materiel  of  the  army,  and  by  running  like  a  mob.  Only 
about  1,000  of  them  were  taken,  for,  lightened  of  their  usual 
burthens,  they  ran  with  wonderful  alacrity ;  the  country  was 
too  much  intersected  with  canals  and  ditches  for  our  cavalrv 
to  act  with  effect  in  pursuit ;  and  our  infantry,  who  moved 
in  miHtary  order,  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  up  with  a 
rout  of  fugitives.  Moreover — as  Wellington  deeply  regretted 
— the  spoils  of  the  field  occupied  and  detained  his  troops ; 
and  the  money,  the  wine,  and  the  other  luxuries  they  obtained 
induced  some  degree  of  sluggishness.  This  has  happened  in 
all  similar  cases.  And  there  still  remains  to  be  adaed,  that 
the  troops,  in  their  long  march  from  the  Portuguese  fror.tier, 
had  worn  out  their  shoes,  and  were,  in  good  part,  barefooted ; 
while,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  his  supplies  had 
been  sent  up,  Wellington  had  no  new  shoes  to  give  them. 

The  French  acknowledged  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  8,000  men;  but  their  loss  was  unquestionably  much 
greater.  ITie  total  loss  of  the  allies  was  740  killed,  and 
4,174  wounded.  Lord  Wellington  was  liberal  and  even  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise  of  all  engaged— of  officers  and  men. 
He  particularly  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Generals 
Graham  and  Hill,  General  Morillo,  and  General  the  Honour- 
able W.  Stewart,  Generals  the  Earlof  Dalhousie,  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  Sir  Lowry  Cole ;  to  his  Quartermaster-General,  Sir 
George  Murray,  who  had  again  given  the  greatest  assistance ; 
to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  deputy  adjutant-general;  and  to  many 
others,  including  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  and  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  All  the  more  scientific  parts  of  the 
army  had  indeed  been  vastly  improved  since  the  time  when 
Wellington  first  took  the  command  of  our  forces  in  the 
Peninsula ;  and  the  department  of  the  quartermaster-general, 
upon  which  so  much  depends,  and  the  service  of  the  En- 
gineers, had  been  brought  from  a  very  defective  to  an  all  but 
perfect  condition,  by  Sir  George  Murray,  Aylmer,  Fletcher, 
and  other  able  and  painstaking  men.  Welling-ton  also  men- 
tioned in  his  despatch  that  his  serene  highness  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  King  of  Holland)  was  in  the  fiela 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  conducted  himself  with  his  usual 
gallantry  and  intelligence. 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  gave  strength^ 
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spirity  and  unioDi  to  the  allied  amiieB  aotiiiff  against  Bouh 
parte  in  (Germany,  dissipated  the  last  miagivings  and  inde" 
cisions  of  Austxiay  broke  up  the  ooneresB  aaaemUed  at 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  which  before  would  have  treated  wiA 
the  French,  and  have  left  them  in  ponseBaion  of  many  of 
their  conquests;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  Bntiflh 
Government  and  its  envoys  a  vast  increase  of  oonsideratkm 
and  influence.  Without  this  battle  of  Yittoria  and  iti 
ffloriouR  results  in  June,  there  would  have  been  no  battle  cf 
Leipzig  in  October. 

King  Joseph  hardly  once  looked  back  until  he  had  readisd 
the  strong  walls  of  Pamplona,  in  Navarre,  axnoxiff  loftf 
mountains,  the  ofishoots  of  the  Pyrenean  chain. 
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CAMPAIGN  OF  1813  (Continued). 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  gave  Joseph  Bonaparte  his  passport 
out  of  Spain.  "  The  whole  plunder  of  Spain  was  disgorged 
in  a  moment ;  and  he  who  had  passed  the  Pyrenees  as  a 
monarch,  recrossed  them  as  a  fugitive."  * 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  continued  to  push  the  enemy  along 
the  road,  to  Bayonne,  beating  them  from  every  position  in 
which  they  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  In  this  cheering 
chase  the  Spaniards  plucked  up  heart.  The  enemy  were 
driven  across  the  Bidassao,  the  boundary  river  between 
Spain  and  France,  by  a  brigade  of  the  Gallician  army  under 
General  Castanos.  By  the  30th  of  June  the  garrison  of 
Passages,  a  post  with  a  harbour  of  considerable  importance, 
surrendered  to  the  Spanish  general  Longa,  and  St.  Sebastian 
was  blockaded  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops. 

In  retiring  from  the  Ebro  the  French  had  left  a  garrison 
in  Pancorbo.  Against  this  place  Lord  WeUington  detached 
the  Spanish  reserve  under  the  Count  de  Bisbal,  who,  on  the 
first  of  July,  forced  the  castle  to  capitulate,  and  made  all 
the  garrison  prisoners. 

After  a  very  short  stay  in  Pamplona,  Joseph  had  with- 
drawn his  wings  from  the  Spanish  territory,  leaving  three 
divisions  of  his  centre,  under  General  Gazan,  in  the  Pyrenean 
valley  of  El  Bastan,  a  fertile  and  very  defensible  country. 
But  Wellington  sent  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  one  direction,  and 
Lord  Dalhousie  in  another,  to  fall  upon  Gazan ;  and,  after 
a  few  skilful  manoeuvres  and  brilliant  attacks,  the  French, 
driven  from  every  post,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  that 
district,  and  to  seek  safety  in  their  own  country,  on  the  other 
side  the  Pyrenees. 

The  day  after  our  great  victory.  General  Clausel,  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened,  advanced  to  Vittoria,  which  he  found 

*  Captain  Hamilton,  Annals. 
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occunied  by  General  Pakenham's  division.  Informed,  now. 
of  tiie  dismal  catastrophe  wliich  had  be&llen  Joseph  and 
Marshal  Jourdan,  Clausel  instantly  retreated  on  Logrono, 
wlieie  he  remained  several  days  in  a  state  of  bewildermeDt 
Finding"  tl  at  liord  WelHugton  had  completely  barred  his 
direct  road  to  France,  he  now  fell  back  ui)on  Saragosa,  by 
forced  niurclies,  and  from  that  city  he  fled  to  the  mountain 
pass  of  Jaca.  Clausel  entered  France  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
hut  he  liad  been  compelled  to  leave  his  artillery  behind  him, 
and  his  heavy  bnggage  and  some  hundreds  of  his  peopk 
were  captured  by  tlie  famed  guerilla  chief  Mina,  who  mi 
hotly  ])ursued  him  from  Logrono  to  Saragosa^  and  from 
Saragosa  to  the  borders  of  France. 

Thus  with  the  exception  of  the  garrisons  of  Pamplona 
and  St.  Sebastian,  the  French  had  now  entirely  cleared  out 
of  Spjiin.  Pamjdona  was  placed  under  blockade  by  a  corps 
of  Sj)aniards.  St.  Sebastian  was  invested  forthwith;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  the  first  and  fifth  divisions  of  our 
army,  wjis  left  to  prosecute  the  siege. 

After  almost  incredil)le  exei-tions,  and  vexations  and  de- 
lays arising  from  want  of  provisions,  want  of  military  stores, 
and  'mmt  of  viotwy,  Lord  Wellington  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Ostiz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and   began  to  divide 
and  dispose  his  troops  so  as  to  secure  the   passes  of  those 
mountains  and  tlie  roads  leading  from  France.     This  was  no 
easy  operation,  for  the  mountain  range  to  be  g-uarded  was  not 
less  than   sixty   English   miles   in   length,    the   practicable 
passes  were  not  two  or  three,  but  six  or  eig-ht    and  there 
were  other  rough  roads  or  paths  across  the  Pyrenees  and 
running  between  or  turning  the  greater  passes,  which  mi^ht 
be  traversed  by  an  enemy  so  lig-ht  and  active  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  warfare  as  the  French.     Lord  Wellino-ton 
estimated  all  the  passes,  good  and  bad,   at  not   less   than 
seven f}h      It  should  seem  as    if  the  government  at  home 
fancied  that  he  might  defend  the  Pyrenees  as  he  had  done 
tlie  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  without  allowing-  the  French 
to  penetrate  anywhere ;  but  he  showed  them  beforehand  that 
this  was  impossible.  *     A  change  was  now  indeed  about  to 
take  place  in  the  character  of  the  contest.     It  had  already 
,  Letter  to  tlie  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Lezaca,   25th   Julv    in 
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been  proved  that  in  a  ra^  campaigne,  or  in  any  situation 
approaching  to  an  open  country,  the  veterans  of  France 
were  not  a  match  for  the  British  infantry;  but  now  the 
allied  army  was  to  defend  a  series  of  mountain  defiles,  in  a 
country  where  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  could  be  em- 
ployed ;  our  troops  were  about  to  enter  into  a  struggle  for 
which  they  were  unprepared  by  any  former  experience ;  while 
the  system  of  mountain  warfare  was  one  for  which  the 
lightness  and  activity  of  the  French  troops  peculiarly  fitted 
them,  and  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  considered  un- 
rivalled. * 

Our  sentinels  now  looked  down  from  the  rugged  frontier 
of  Spain  upon  the  level  and  cultivated  plains  of  France, 
which  lay  in  sunshine  at  their  feet.  Thus,  in  five  and  forty 
days  fi'om  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign,  Welling- 
ton had  conducted  the  allied  army  from  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  to  the  confines  of  France;  he  had  marched  400 
miles,  had  gained  one  of  the  completest  victories,  had 
driven  the  French  right  through  a  country  abounding  in 
strong  positions,  had  liberated  Spain,  and  was  now  standing 
as  a  conqueror  on  the  skirts  of  France,  who  had  been  sending 
forth  her  armies  to  invade  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  f 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  once  more  sent  Marshal  Soult 
to  measure  swords  with  our  great  commander.  Soult  was  to 
take  the  entire  command  of  the  defeated  troops,  to  re-equip 
them,  to  gather  up  formidable  reinforcements,  to  lead  his 
masses  rapidly  against  Wellington,  to  clear  the  French 
frontier  of  the  odious  presence  of  the  English,  to  re-open  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  relieve  Pamplona  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  to  drive  the  allied  army  behind  the  Ebro.  By  the 
13th  of  July,  Soult,  to  all  appearance  full  of  confidence, 
reached  the  frontier,  and  took  the  command.  To  revive  the 
spirits  of  his  soldiers  he  issued  one  of  those  boastful  pro- 
clamations, to  which  the  French  were  so  much  addicted. 
'^  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  Emperor,"  said  Soult,  "  of 
your  bravery  and  zeal :  his  instructions  are  that  you  must 
drive  the  enemy  from  these  heights,  which  enable  them  to 
look  proudly  down  on  our  fertile  valleys,  and  then  chase 
them  beyond  the  Ebro.     It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  that  your 

•  Captain  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign, 
t  M^jor  Sherer,  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke. 
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tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  yonr  reaouroes  drawn.  Let 
the  account  of  our  successes  be  dated  from  Yittoriay  and  1^ 
the  fete  dav  of  his  imperial  majesty  be  celebrated  in  that 
city ! "  When  that  auspicious  day  arrived^  the  15th  of 
August,  Marslial  Soult  and  his  army,  instead  of  being  tt 
Vittoria,  were  on  the  wrong"  side  of  the  Pyreneea,  afiter  haying 
been  rc])eatedly  beaten  and  scattered ;  and  the  allied  anny, 
instead  of  haying  been  driyen  b^ond  the  Ebro^  was  on  toe 
Bidassao,  with  a  firm  footing  in  France. 
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BATTLES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

A.  D.  1813.    July  25-6,  August. 

Havixq  given  the  most  minute  instructions  for  rendering 
safe  and  effectual  the  blockade  of  Pamplona,  a  very  strong 
fortress, wherein  were  shut  up  some  4,000  French  troops,  who 
had  more  than  200  cannon  in  battery,  Wellington  quitted 
the  upper  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  went  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  superintend  the  siege  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, with  some  faint  hope  of  carrying  that  formidable  place 
before  Soult  shoidd  put  himself  in  motion.  But  his  lord- 
ship's means  for  pressing  a  siege  were,  as  they  ever  had  been, 
exceedingly  defective,  and  both  the  fortress  and  the  garrison 
were  found  to  be  even  stronger  than  he  had  expected.  On 
the  14  th  of  July,  batteries  were  opened  against  the  convent 
of  San  Bartolomeo  and  outworks.  Leaving  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  conduct  the  siege  according  to  a  plan  which  his 
lordship  had  drawn  up,  the  commander-in-chief  returned  to 
the  main  body  of  his  army. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  convent  and  a  redoubt  were 
carried  by  assault ;  but,  on  the  25th,  one  of  our  storming 
parties  was  repulsed,  and  hurled  back,  with  the  loss  of  500 
idlled  and  wounded,  and  100  taken.  Upon  this  disastrous 
intelligence,  Wellington  galloped  back  to  the  coast;  and, 
finding  that  even  the  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  he 
gave  his  orders  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  for  a 
time,  and  to  blockade  the  place,  and  guard  the  seaward  pass, 
to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  succour  from  France. 

The  night  of  this  very  aay,  as  he  was  riding  to  his  head- 
quarters, now  established  at  Lezaca,  Wellington  received  the 
reports  that  the  great  army  of  Soult,  from  70,000  to  80,000 
strong,  was  in  rapid  motion;  that  the  French  had  over- 
powered his  troops  in  two  of  the  mountain-passes  on  the  right 
of  the  allied  anny,  had  penetrated  with  overwhelming  num^ 
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bers  into  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  pressing  on* 
wards  for  Pamplona.  ''  Well,  said  the  eeneral  to  the  officer 
who  thus  reported,  "  we  must  do  the  oest  we  can  to  stop 
them!"  And  stop  them  he  did,  after  a  whole  week  of 
brilliant  manosuvres,  rapid  movements,  and  almost  constant 
fighting. 

Soult,  with  admirable  diligence  and  ability,  had  re- 
organized his  army,  in  nine  aivisions  of  infantry,  two  of 
dragoons,  and  one  of  cavalry.  He  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced, other  reinforcements  were  forming  in  his  rear  on  the 
Garonne;  and  he  had  been  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  July,  he  had  suddenly  collected  between  80,000  and 
40,000  men  on  the  French  side  of  the  P^^renees,  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  near  the  opening  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles. 
At  the  same  time,  another  column  of  attack,  13,000  strong, 
was  assembled  at  Espeletta,  near  the  pass  of  Maya.  His 
plan  was  to  attack  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  pass  of  Ron- 
cesvalles and  the  pass  of  Maya,  the  roads  fi'om  which  con- 
verge on  Pamplona ;  and,  accordingly,  under  cover  of  some 
feints  and  manoeuvres,  principally  made  by  some  thousands 
of  National  Guards,  attached  to  his  regular  army,  which  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  allies  towards  other  roads  or 
paths,  the  French  rushed  into  those  two  passes  early  on  the 
25th,  Soult  leading  in  person  the  greater  column. 

In  both  of  the  passes,  and  on  the  heights  above  them, 
there  was  desperate  fighting.  They  fought  on  the  mountain 
tops,  which  could  scarcely  have  witnessed  any  fifther  combat 
than  that  of  the  Pyrenean  eagles;  they  fought  among  jagged 
rocks,  and  over  profound  abysses ;  they  fought  amidst  clouds 
and  mists,  for  those  mountain  tops  were  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plains  of  France,  and  the  rains,  which  had  fallen 
in  torrents  during  several  preceding  days,  were  evaporating 
in  the  morning  and  noon-day  sun,  were  steaming  heaven- 
ward, and  clothing  the  loftiest  peaks  with  fantastic  wreaths. 

The  British  disputed  nearly  every  foot  of  ground,  only 
yielding,  at  last,  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  then  retreating,  in  admirable  order,  to  good  positions.  In 
the  Maya  Pass  alone,  where  a  handful  of  men  opposed,  for  a 
long  time,  an  immense  and  condensed  French  column,  and 
where  General  Stewart  never  had  more  than  4,000  or  6,000 
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men  to  brinp^  into  action  against  the  13,000  fighting  men  of 
General  d'Erlon,  the  allies  lost  1,600  men  in  killed  and 
wounded;  of  this  number,  1,400  were  British  troops.  All 
here  had  fought  heroically ;  but  the  93nd  Regiment  suffered 
most  in  the  unequal  contest.  The  advancing  enemy  was 
stopped  by  the  mass  of  its  dead  and  dying ;  it  never  gave 
way  until  two-thirds  of  its  men,  who  were  principally  natives 
of  Ireland,  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  even  then  it 
rallied  on  the  secondary  position.  These  dauntless  Irishmen 
would,  indeed,  have  graced  Thermopylae.  D'£rlon  had  pur- 
chased his  very  imperfect  advantage  at  a  dear  price:  the 
number  of  hi»  killed  and  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  it  was  estimated  roimdly  at  1,800  men ;  and,  what  was 
of  equal  importance,  was  the  fact  that,  after  the  bloody  lesson 
they  had  received  in  the  Maya  Pass — after  seeing  how  a 
diminutive  number  of  British  troops  could  stand,  even  when 
taken  by  surprise,  in  an  isolated  position — his  men  became 
uncommonly  shy  of  iighting. 

Marshal  Soult's  great  plan  was  deranged  by  the  protracted 
stay  of  this  corps  on  the  Gol  de  Maya,  and  several  ingenious 
theories  have  been  spun  to  account  for  D'Erlon's  long  delav ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  delay  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholhr, 
attributable  to  the  discouragement  of  his  troops.  In  the 
Roncesvalles  Pass,  General  Cole,  with  10,000  or  11,000 
bayonets,  long  opposed  the  80,000  bayonets  of  Soult,  and 
when  he  gave  way  it  was  only  by  a  slow  and  orderly  retreat, 
and  to  a  position  where  the  French  did  not  dare  to  attack 
him.  Cole  l«st  about  380  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Soult  himself  acknowledged  a  loss  of  400  men.  The  French 
marshal  had  not  gained  ten  miles  of  advance ;  and,  from  the 
two  passes  which  he  had  forced,  the  distance  to  Pamplona 
was  not  less  than  twenty-two  miles,  with  strong  defensive 
positions,  and  intrepid  and  increasing  enemies  between. 
Upon  these  considerations,  and  on  account  of  the  immoveable- 
ness  and  torpidity  of  D'£rlon*s  corps,  Soult  must  indeed  have 
felt  that  this  day's  operations  were  unsatisfactory.  After 
the  two  passes  haa  been  forced,  Picton,  with  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions,  retired  leisurely,  and  in  beautiful  order, 
before  Soult;  and  on  the  27th  took  up  a  position,  in  battle 
order,  to  cover  the  large  Spanish  division  that  was  blockading 
Pamplona^  the  first  great  object  of  Soult's  advance.    At  the 
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same  time  Sir  Rowland  Hill  fell  back  aDd  took  post'al 
Trurita.     Sir  George  Murray,  the  Quartermaster-Goiieral,  at 
the  critical  moment^  had  taken  upon  himself  some  heavy 
responsibility;  and  his  movements  and  arrangements  wen 
approved  and  applauded  by  Wellington,  who  on  this  day 
joined  the  main  oody  of  the  army  on  the  field.     The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the 
soldiers,  who  thus  intimated  the  little  doubt  they  had  of 
being  able  to  drive  Soult  back  across  the  Pyrenees.    There 
was  the  same  enthusiasm  everywhere.      On  his   way  to 
the  main  body,  as  he  had  ridden  past  the  several  corps, 
which  were  all  instantly  put  in  motion,  with  his  own  dear 
orders  for  their  guidance,  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  all  the 
men.    The  disposable  forces  of  the  allies  were  now  concra- 
trated  to  the  right ;  but  their  numbers  were  much  reduced 
by  the  blockades  of  Pamplona  and  San  Sebastian.     Soult 
formed  his  army  on  the  right  of  a  mountain,  right  opposite 
to  the  allies ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  he  movea  down 
and  made  a  partial  attack  on  Wellington's  fourth  division. 
The  French  were  foiled  and  beaten — repulsed  even  at  some 
points  by  the   Spanish  infantry,  which  they  had  so  long 
despised.     It  was  made  evident  that  the  French  veterans, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  Spain  against  the  British,  had  lost 
much  of  their  vivacity  and  confidence,  and  that  a  party  of 
Soult's  reinforcements  consisted  of  conscripts  and  new  levies, 
who  were  hardly  equal  to  a  contest  with  such  of  the  Spanish 
regiments  as  had  submitted  to  any  degree  of  discipline.     On 
the  other  side,  the  novel  sight  of  the  Frenoh  flying  from 
their  levelled  bayonets,  gave  the  Spaniards  great  encourage- 
ment.    But,  unluckily,  Spanish  valour  continued  to  the  last 
to  be  subject  to  hot  and  cold  fits;  and,  through  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  great  majority  of  their  officers,  their  dis- 
cipline could  never  be  perfect.     On  the  following  day — the 
28th  of  July,  and  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera — Soult  renewed  his  attack,  and  this  time  in  full 
force.     First  he  fell  upon  our  left,  and  then  he  fell  on  the 
centre  of  the  British  position,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the 
hills.     Nearly  the  whole  brunt  of  this  attack  of  an  army  was 
borne  by  a  single  division— by  our  fourth  division  under  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  who  repulsed  the  French  with  the  bayonet.    In 
one  single  instance  the  French  succeeded  in  overpowering  a 
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Portuguese  battalion,  on  the  ri^ht  of  General  Ross's  brigade* 
This  ooHged  Ross  to  retire,  and  thereupon  the  enemy  estab- 
lished themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  line  of  the  allies.  But 
Wellington  directed  the  27th  and  48th  Regiments  to  charge 
them,  and  the  French  were  presontly  driven  down  the  hill  at 
the  bayonet's  point,  and  with  a  frightful  loss.  Soon  after 
the  fighting  ceased :  the  French  had  had  more  than  enough 
of  it. 

The  next  day,  the  29th,  the  two  armies  remained  inactive ; 
Soult  evidently  doubting  of  his  power  to  break  through  the 
allies  to  relieve  Pamplona.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make 
one  effort  more  before  carrying  his  tamed  eagles  back  to 
France ;  and,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  fore  ng  Wellington's 
centre,  he  moved  off  a  large  body  on  his  right  with  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  the  British  left  by  a  sudden,  heavy,  concen- 
trated attack  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  If  this  attack  should 
succeed  entirely,  h6  might  be  enabled  to  relieve,  by  a  con- 
tinued movement  to  his  right,  not  Pamplona,  but  San  Sebas- 
tian ;  or,  if  it  succeeded  but  partially,  it  would  open  to  the 
French  a  better  line  of  retreat  than  they  now  possessed,  aud 
put  him  in  communication  with  his  strong  reserve  on  the 
Bidassoa,  under  the  command  of  General  Villatte. 

On  the  dOth,  Soult,  by  manoeuvring  on  the  left  flank  of 
Hill's  corps,  obliged  that  general  to  retreat  from  one  height 
to  another  range  about  a  mile  in  the  rear ;  but,  when  the 
French  attacked  Hill  on  that  second  height,  they  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  They  repeated  their  assault  upon  Hill's 
front ;  but  Hill  was  reinforced  by  troops  that  marched 
rapidly  from  the  British  centre  to  the  left,  and  the  French 
brigade  was  driven  down  the  slopes  by  the  death-dealing 
ba3'onets.  Every  effort  of  the  French  ended  in  the  same 
disaster;  and  while  Soult  was  vainly  throwing  his  columns 
against  Hill,  Wellington  attacked  the  French  corps  in  his 
own  front.  These  corps  had  been  weakened  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  right  and  dislodge  Hill,  but  they  occupied  a 
very  strong  position  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Arga ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  strong 
village  of  Ostiz ;  they  were  protected  by  rocks  and  woods, 
and  their  ground  was  lofty,  and,  to  a  timid  eye,  impregnable. 
But  Picton  was  sent  to  turn  the  left  of  this  position  by  the 
road  of  RoncesvalleS;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the  sevesk^k 
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division,  was  sent  across  other  mountains  to  tarn  the  right 
Our  soldiers  scrambled  over  the  steep  and  ragged  hei^ti 
like  the  goats  that  were  native  to  them.    Picton  and  Dal- 
houHie  turned  the  two  flanks,  and  attacked  with  the  greatest 
si)irit,  driving  the  French  out  of  Ostiz :  and,  as  soon  as  these 
iiank  movements  had  taken  effect,  Sir  Lowry  Cole  attacked 
tlie  enemy  right  in  front  ¥rith  two  British  and  two  Portn- 
guese  battalions.    The  French  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  pro- 
cipitately.    They  were  pursued  by  Lord  Wellinfrton  as  &r 
as  Olague ;  and  here,  at  sunset,  a  halt  wbs  called,  this  part 
of  our  army  being  in  the  rear  of  the  great  French  ngfat 
which  had  been  engaging  Sir  Rowland  Hill^  and  which  had 
been  so  well  beaten  by  him.     Foiled  at  all  points,  every  part 
of  the  French  army  began  to  i^treat,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, and  they  kept  marching  throughout  the  nig^ht.    Sonlt 
tried  no  more.    At  one  time  his  foremost  division  had  been 
within  two  short  leagues  of  Pamplona,  but  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  that  important  fortress^  the 
blockaded  French  currison  of  which  heard  for  several  succes- 
sive days  the  not  distant  firing,  tellingc  them  of  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  their  countrymen  to  relieve  them,  and  the  reso- 
lute (l(i termination  of  the  allies  that  they  should  not  be  relieved. 
Dn  tlie  morning  of  the  31st  Soult's  scattered  and  dismayed 
lorces  were  in  full  retreat  into  France,  followed  by  the  allies, 
who  succeeded  in  taking  many  prisoners  and  much  baggage. 
These  various  combats  are  called   the   "battles   of  the 
Pyi'enees."    The  fighting  had  been  of  the  hardest  kind.    In 
a  private  letter,  written  just  after  the  events,  Wellington 
said,  "  I  never  saw  such  fighting  as  we  have  had  here.    It 
began  on  the  25th  of  July,  and,  excepting  the  29th,  when 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it  every  day  till  the  2nd  of 
August.    The  battle  of  the  28th  was  fair  bludgeon  work. 
The  fourth  division  was  principally  engaffed,  and  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  immense.    Our  loss  has  likewise  been  very 
severe,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  cripple  us."    The  entire  loss  of 
the  allies,  including  the  casualties  of  the  pursuit,  amounted 
to  about  6,200  men.     "  I  hope,"  says  Wellington,  "  that 
Soult  will  not  feel  any  inclination  to  renew  his  expedition. 
The  French  army  must  have  suffered  considerably.    Between 
the  25th   of  last  month  and  the  2nd  of  this,  they  were 
engaged  seriously  not  less  than  ten  times ;  on  many  occa- 
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sions  in  attacking  very  strong  positions,  in  others  beat  from 
them  or  pursuecL  I  understand  that  their  officers  say  they 
have  lost  15,000  men.  I  thought  so ;  but,  as  they  say  so,  I 
now  think  more.  I  believe  we  have  about  4,000  prisoners. 
It  is  strange  enough  that  our  diminution  of  strength  up  to 
the  dlst  did  not  exceed  1,500  men,  although  I  believe  our 
casualties  are  6,000." 

But  if  all  Wellington's  orders  had  been  properly  obeyed 
by  the  officers  in  command  of  detached  corps,  if  some  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  where  they  ought  to  nave  been,  and  if 
many  events  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  English 
general's  favour,  had  not  turned  out  unfortunately.  Marshal 
Soult  must  have  siurendered  at  discretion,  and  scarcely  a 
soldier  of  his  army  could  have  got  through  the  mountain 
passes  into  France.  General  Hill  overtook  Soult's  rear- 
guard in  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  took  many  prisoners,  and 
then  joined  Lord  WeUington  on  the  heights  beyond  the  pass. 
Soult  was  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  but,  not  being  pursued, 
he  halted  in  San  Estevan.  Three  British  divisions  and  one 
of  Spaniards  were  behind  the  mountains  which  overlook  that 
town,  and  the  Spaniards  that  Sir  Thomas  Graham  had 
detached  from  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  were  marching  to 
block  up  the  exits  from  the  valley.  Wellington  thought  he 
had  Soult  in  a  trap :  he  gave  strict  orders  to  prevent  the 
lighting  of  fires,  the  straggling  of  soldiers,  and  everything 
that  might  betray  to  the  French  the  secret  that  the  divisions 
of  a  great  army  were  gathering  round  them,  and  he  con- 
cealed himself  behind  some  rocks,  whence  he  could  clearly 
observe  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  Three  drunken  or 
marauding  English  soldiers  destroyed  the  combinations,  and 
saved  Marshal  Soult  from  a  most  terrible  and  inevitable 
disaster:  these  worthless  fellows  strolled  down  the  valley, 
were  surpiised  by  four  French  gendarmes,  and  were  carried 
to  Soult  in  San  Estevan.  Shortly  afterwards  Soult's  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  French  columns  began  to  move  out  of 
the  town  towards  the  French  mouth  of  the  pass. 

This  was  on  the  dlst  of  July.  The  way  was  steep  and 
very  narrow,  the  multitude  was  great,  and  the  baggage,  and 
the  wounded  men,  borne  on  their  comrades'  shoulders,  formed 
such  a  long  line  of  procession,  that  Soult*s  rear  was  still  near 
San  Estevan  on  tne  morning  of  the  1st  of  August^  and 
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scarcely  had  they  marched  a  leaj^e  from  that  town,  when 
they  were  assailed  hy  a  terrible  Sre  from  the  skirmishers  of 
our  fourth  division,  and  some  Spaniards  who  covered  the 
heights  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  valley.  The  French  coold 
scarcely  reply  to  this  hot  fire ;  their  troops  and  hagf^ge  got 
mixed,  many  of  the  men  fied  up  the  mils  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  Soult,  who  rode  to  the  spot,  could  hardly  prevoit 
a  general  flight  and  dispersion.  As  it  was,  many  prisonen 
and  much  ba^gns^  were  taken  by  the  allies  at  every  step. 
As  the  French  advanced,  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  mere  dm 
in  the  rocks,  and  they  had  to  cross  a  mountain  torrent  bj  s 
crazy  narrow  bridge.  The  Spanish  generals,  Longa  and 
Barcenas,  ought,  in  accordance  with  their  instructionsi  to 
have  been  with  their  whole  divisions  at  the  head  of  th& 
chasm,  and  on  the  bridge ;  but  there  was  nothing'  there  bat 
a  single  battalion  of  Spanish  Gagadores,  who  were  not 
capable  of  sustaining  the  Prench  charge,  headed  by  General 
d'Erlon. 

Thus  Soult  got  out  of  that  coupe-gorge.  But  his  perils 
and  his  losses  were  not  yet  over,  for  the  whole  of  Reilles's 
division  had  yet  to  pass,  and  our  hard-fighting,  hard- 
marching  light  division  was  now  close  at  band.  As  the 
shades  of  evening  were  deepening  in  that  deep  chasm,  the 
head  of  our  light  division,  after  marching  for  nineteen  con- 
secutive hours  over  forty  miles  of  rough  mountain  roads, 
reached  the  head  of  a  j)recipice  near  the  bridge  of  Zanzi, 
and  saw  below  them,  within  pistol-shot,  Reilles's  division 
rushing  along  that  homd  defile.  A  crash  of  musketry  and 
rifles  first  told  the  French  of  the  presence  of  their  foes.  A 
river  flowed  between  them  and  the  English ;  but  the  French 
were  wedged  in  a  narrow  road,  with  inaccessible  rocks  on 
one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  other  light  troops  were  coming  up  the  pass  from 
San  Estevan,  to  take  Reilles's  people  in  tne  rear. 

A  British  officer,  an  eye-witness,  has  thus  described  the 
terrible  scene  which  ensued.  '*  Confusion  impossible  to 
describe  followed ;  the  French  wounded  were  thrown  down 
in  the  rush,  and  trampled  upon;  the  cavalry  drew  their 
swords,  and  endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass;  but  the 
infantry  beat  them  back,  and  several,  horses  and  all,  were 
precipitated  into  the  river ;  some  fired  vertically  at  us^  the 
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wounded  called  out  for  quarter^  while  others  pointed  to  them, 
supported  as  they  were  on  branches  of  trees,  on  which  were 
suspended  great-coats  clotted  with  gore,  and  blood-stained 
sheets,  taken  from  different  habitations  to  aid  the  sufferers." 
Brave  British  soldiers  could  not  fire  at  such  piteous  objects 
as  these :  they  satisfied  themselves  with  keeping  possession 
of  the  bridge,  and  with  charging  or  firing  at  those  who  had 
still  muskets,  and  bayonets,  or  sabres,  m  their  hands,  and 
who  were  trying  to  force  the  passage.  The  evening  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  dark  night,  and  then,  finding  out  a 
side  path,  and  climbing  over  rocks  and  mountains,  the 
greater  part  of  Reilles's  forces  escaped  and  joined  Soult  at 
Echalar.  But  they  left  behind  them  all  their  baggage,  and 
a  great  many  more  prisoners. 

Yet  Lord  Wellington  was  greatly  and  justly  discontented 
with  the  result  of  this  day's  operations.  Marshal  Soult,  who 
ouo;ht  to  have  been  his  prisoner,  rallied  his  shattered  and 
disheartened  divisions  as  Dest  he  could,  during  the  night, 
bringing  his  right  wing  at  the  rock  of  Ivantelly,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  lefb  of  Villatte's  reserve,  which  was  found  in 
position  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  2na  of  August,  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  had  come  up  towards  this  point  with  his  4th, 
?th,  and  light  divisions,  fell  upon  General  Glausel,  who  was 
commanding  Soult* s  rear-guard,  and  who  was  in  possession 
of  an  exceedingly  strong  position,  near  the  town  of  Echalar. 
General  Barnes,  with  his  single  brigade,  about  1,500  strong, 
was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  that  hill ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  other  divisions,  Barnes  rushed  up  the  steep 
height,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery, 
charged  Clausel's  6,000  men,  and  drove  them  from  their 
position.  ClauseFs  men  were  the  same  who  had  failed  in 
the  attack  near  Sorauren,  on  the  28th,  who  had  been  tho- 
roughly beaten  on  the  30th,  and  who  had  suffered  so  severely 
the  day  before  this  action  at  Echalar,  in  getting  from  San 
Estevan.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Frenchmen  to  stand 
such  a  succession  of  reverses  and  calamities ;  their  spirit  was 
evaporating  like  the  late  rains ;  and  time,  and  effusion  of  new 
blood — an  intermixture  with  other  men,  who  still,  in  their 
ignorance,  believed  that  the  English  were  no  soldiers,  and  Wel- 
lington was  no  general — was  necessary  to  re-invigorate  them. 
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On  the  name  daj,  the  2Dd  of  Augusty  the  Freneh  weie 
di.«I(Ml&red  from  IvimtellT,  a  loftj  monntain ;  aad  here,  not- 
withstaDdin^  their  position  and  their  numbers,  the  work  was 
done  bv  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard,  with  five  companies  of  his 
riflemen,  supported  bv  four  companies  of  the  4drd. 

Soult  now  drew  closer  to  his  reserves  behind  the  Bidassao. 
put  some  of  his  disorganised  corps  behind  the  line  of  his 
reserve,  and  called  for  reinforcements,  and  collected  all  the 
detachments  and  National  Guards  that  he  could.  Wellingtxm 
had,  on  the  1st  of  August,  directed  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to 
collect  all  his  forces,  to  advance  irom  San  Sebastian,  and 
bring  up  ]K)ntoons  for  crossing  the  Bidassao ;  but  very  weightr 
considerations  induced  him  to  abandon  this  design  of  fbt 
lowing  Soult  into  France ;  and,  therefore,  after  nine  days  of 
incessant  motion,  and  ten  serious  actions,  the  two  armies 
rested  quiet  in  their  respective  |K)sition8.  The  Engiish  i^ 
again  waved  triumphantiv  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  when 
it  had  been  seen,  centuries  ago,  with  Edward  the  Blad[ 
Prince,  and  in  the  pass  of  Mava,  and  in  all  the  chirfdefflee; 
the  BritL^h  troops  again  loolsed  down  upon  the  plains  of 
France ;  tliev  had  a  firm  footing  on  the  skirts  of  that  king- 
dom :  and  tlie  foraging  parties  of  the  Spaniards  often  pene- 
trated for  miles  beyond  the  frontipr.  The  youngp  Prince  of 
Orange  (the  late  King  of  the  Netherlands),  who  had  now 
followed  Wellington  for  two  years,  and  who  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.  in  one  of  the  recent  engagements,  was 
the  bearer  of  his  lordship's  despatches  to  the  British 
Government. 
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ORTHEZ. 

A.  D.  1814.    February  27. 

The  victories  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  conseqiient  fall  of 
San  Sebastian  and  Pamplona,  left  the  road  into  Prance  open 
to  the  victorious  army  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Between 
the  middle  of  October  and  the  early  pai»t  of  November,  the 
whole  army  crossed  the  Bidassao,  which  there  forms  the 
frontier  between  France  and  Spain.  Marshal  Soult  retired, 
skirmishing'  where  he  could,  and  making  a  stand  in  some 
strong  positions,  for  his  army  had  been  greatly  reinforced. 
There  was  some  hard  fighting  on  the  Nive,  and  on  the 
Nivelle ;  but  Soult  was  pushed  back  to  the  A  dour,  and  across 
that  river,  on  the  further  side  of  which  positions  strongly 
entrenched  were  preparing  for  him. 

By  Lord  Wellington's  earliest  operations  on  the  right,  that 
flank  of  his  army  had  been  at  once  cleared,  and  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  from  a  country  much  intersected  by  rivers, 
and  singularly  difficult  and  defensible. 

The  position  Soult  now  occupied  at  Sauveterre  was  co- 
vered by  a  broad  river,  and  in  other  points  very  advanta- 
geous. Lord  Wellington  made  so  strong  a  demonstration 
upon  the  front  of  the  line  on  which  Soult  now  rested  that, 
while  the  attention  of  the  marshal  was  wholly  engaged  by 
the  movements  in  his  front.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  crossed  the 
Gave  d*01eron,  at  Villeneuve,  without  any  opposition,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  and  turned  his  left.  Upon  this,  Soult 
hastily  abandonea  his  ground,  transferred  his  head-quarters 
to  Orthez,  and  took  up  a  formidable  position  behind  the  Pau. 
The  third  and  light  divisions,  under  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  had 
followed  the  corps  of  Hill,  and  passed  the  Gave  d'Oleron  at 
the  same  spot;  and  the  sixth  division,  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  liadf  crossed,  also,  between  Montfort  and  Laas,  with- 
out meeting  any  resistance ;  while  Marshal  Beresford,  on  tha 
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lefl,  kept  the  enemy  close  within  their  Ute-de^oni  at  Peyre- 
horade.  Lord  Weiling;ton,  now  disposing  hia  force  in  three 
columns,  determined  to  attack  the  position  of  Orthez.  The 
left,  under  Marshal  Beresford,  forded  the  Pau  about  four 
miles  above  Pevrehorade,  and,  marching  up  the  right  bank, 
joined  the  cavalry  and  General  Picton's  divisiony  which  had 
crossed  by  a  ford  below  Berenx.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with 
his  own  corps,  supported  by  the  sixth  and  light  divisionBy 
marched  to  force  the  brides  of  Orthez ;  but  the  approach  was 
found  so  strongly  gimrded  by  defences  and  troops,  that  the 
attempt  was  countermanded. 

About  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  Febmaryy  the 
sixth  and  light  divisions  were  moved  down  the  river^  (to 
the  s[)ot  where  Picton  had  forded  on  the  afternoon  of  w 
preceding  day),  and  crossed  over  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  directed  to  be  laid  down  for  the  artil- 
lery. The  corps  of  Sir  Rowland  Hilll  remained  upon  the 
high  road  to  Sauveterre,  opposite  the  bridge  and  valley  of 
Orthez.  The  passage  of  the  Pau,  from  the  depth  of  the 
fords,  and  the  lorce  of  the  current,  proved  verjr  difficult;  but 
the  soldiers,  by  supporting  each  other  steadily,  surmounted 
the  danjrer,  and  crossed  without  loss. 

Lord  Wellington,  havinf>;  carefully  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position,  decided  to  attack  it.  Their  left  ilank  rested  upon 
the  town  of  Orthez,  and  their  line  was  posted  upon  a  range 
of  heig'hts,  extending  about  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Dax. 
Tlieir  ri^ht  stood  on  a  bluff,  abrupt  point,  and  was  covered 
in  front  by  the  village  of  St.  Boes.  The  centre  of  their  line, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  hill,  stood  considerably  retired; 
and,  being  thus  sheltered  by  the  advanced  position  of  the 
flanks,  was  unassailable.  A  reserve,  of  two  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  drawn  up  on  a  very 
elevated  and  commanding  height  upon  the  road  to  Sault  ae 
Navailles. 

The  dispositions  of  Lord  Wellington  were  soon  made. 
Marshal  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions, 
and  Colonel  Vivian's  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  ordered  to 
carry  the  village  of  St.  Boes,  on  the  right,  and  to  assault 
the  hill  above  it.  Sir  Thomas  Picton  was  ordered  to  march 
with  the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
under  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  upon  the  centi'e  and  left  of 
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the  enemy.  The  light  division^  under  Baron  Alten,  was 
directed  to  advance  up  a  ravine  between  these  two  columns, 
and  to  give  support  where  it  might  be  wanted.  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  was  instructed  to  lead  his  corps  across  the  river^  by  a 
ford  about  two  miles  above  Orthez,  to  gain  a  point  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  cut  ofif  his  communication  with  the  town 
of  Pau. 

The  left  wing  of  the  allies  began  the  battle.  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  with  the  fourth  division,  after  a  sharp  contest,  carriea 
the  villa.i^e  of  St.  Boes  with  spirit.  Marshal  Beresford  now 
moved  forward,  with  the  division  of  General  Cole  still  lead- 
ing, to  attack  the  right  of  the  enemy  on  the  bold  hill  above. 
The  troops  advanced  in  etillant  order,  but  the  approach  was 
along  a  narrow  ridge,  with  ravines  on  either  side.  Upon  the 
summit  of  this,  two  lines  of  French  infantry  were  drawn  up 
to  oppose  them.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  assailants  to 
advance  upon  the  enemy  in  a  line  of  more  than  two  battalions 
in  front.  The  ground  over  which  they  marched  was  com- 
manded by  a  heavy  battery  of  field  artillery ;  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ravines  upon  their  flanks,  the  French  had 
posted  strong  bodies  of  light  infantry.  The  troops  behaved 
admirably  well,  and  made  brave  efforts  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  position,  but  in  vain. 

They  were  beaten  back  by  a  terrible  fire  both  of  artillery 
and  infantry.  A  Portuguese  brigade  was  so  roughly 
handled,  that  it  broke  in  confusion,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  timely  support  of  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  which 
moved  upon  its  flank  and  covered  its  retreat.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Lord  Wellington  executed  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  attack  which  exhibit  the  ready  resource  and  firm 
resolve  of  a  bold  and  able  general. 

He  directed  General  Walker,  with  the  seventh  division, 
and  Colonel  Barnard  with  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  to 
ascend  the  height  by  its  left,  and  attack  the  enemy's  right 
at  that  bend  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  centre.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  lead  forward  their  divisions,  which  had  hitherto 
been  waiting'  the  result  of  Marshal  Beresford's  assault.  Thus, 
suddenly,  the  face  of  the  battle  was  changed;  for  these 
orders  were  executed  with  such  rapidity  ana  boldness,  that 
the  crest  of  the  position  was  soon  gained^  and,  after  socaj^ 
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fierce  and  desperate  fighting  on  the  heights,  the  enemj  sud- 
denly retired,  moving  off  at  first  in  good  order,  and  dispotiiiff 
their  ground  as  they  retreated '  handsomelj.  A  body  a 
French  cavalry,  in  particular,  made  a  gallant  charge  upon 
two  corps  of  the  sixth  division,  in  an  effort  to  aeue  the 
artillery  of  that  division,  hut  it  failed,  and  they  were  repulsed 
steadily  hy  the  43nd  Foot.  All  the  regiments  of  the  third 
division  fought  hard,  and  were  distinguished ;  and  a  brigade 
under  General  Inglis,  made  a  most  gallant  charge  with  ths 
bayonet  on  the  enemy's  left  fiank ;  nor  could  anything  be 
finer  than  the  advance  of  the  52nd  Regiment,  under  Coumel 
Colborne,  which,  after  the  change  oi  attack,  led  first  up 
the  hill. 

Marshal  Soult  conducted  his  army  to  the  rear  in  regular 
echellons  of  divisions,  and  they  held  the  several  positions 
taken  up  till  the  allies  closed  on  their  front  and  moved  upon 
their  fiank  ;  hut,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  Lord  Wellingtoo 
had  sent  a  corps  across  the  river,  and  that  Sir  Rowland  was 
in  full  march  to  intercept  his  retreat,  he  hastened  the  pace  of 
his  columns,  till,  as  Sir  Rowland  pressed  onwards  upon  a 
parallel  line  of  march  to  cut  him  off  from  Sault  de  Navailles, 
the  French  broke  their  formation,  and  ran  for  that  point 
with  such  speed,  that  the  p:reat  body  of  them  passed  it 
in  a  crowd.  However,  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  pursuit ;  for  wherever  any  obstacle  checked  their 
hurry,  tliey  suffered  greatly.  Near  Sault  de  Navailles,  Lord 
Edward  Somerset  charjred  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  cap- 
tured a  great  number  of  prisoners;  and  they  left  several 
gims  to  the  victors.  The  French  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken,  exceeded  6,000,  and  some  hundreds  afterward  de- 
serted, or  rather  disbanded,  and  went  to  their  homes.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  277  killed,  1,923  wounded,  and 
from  sixty  to  seventy  missing.  The  skill  with  which,  at  a 
critical  part  of  the  contest,  Wellington  suddenly  changed 
front  and  the  whole  face  of  the  battle,  excited  both  surprise 
and  admiration. 

In  this  battle,  Lord  Wellington  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball : 

hapj)ily,  it  did  but  graze  his  skin,  nor  did  he  quit  his  saddle 

ill  the  day  was  won ;  but  he  then  found  himself  so  lamed 

and  stiff  that  he  could  not  ride  in  the  pursuit.    This  was  the 

only  time  that  our  most  fortunate  and  immortal  chieftain  was 
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ever  hit.  In  all  his  battlei^  tiiis  was  his  only  bodily  hurt— a 
contusion  rather  than  a  wound.  Yet  wherever  and  whenever 
his  presence  was  required;  he  exposed  himself  like  a  common 
drasfoon. 

The  French  army  retired  in  the  night  to  Hagetman^  where 
it  was  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Dax^  and  continued  its  retreat 
to  St.  Sever. 

General  Hill — who  was  afterwards  Lord  Hill,  and  bore 
the  appropriate  motto  Avancez — followed  up  the  retreating 
foe,  overtook  him,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  in  front  of  Aire, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  ground  he  occupied,  charged 
him,  beat  him  from  the  field,  made  a  great  number  of  pri* 
soners,  and  drove  Soult  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour. 
In  this  affair,  when  the  Portuguese  under  de  Costa  displayed 
great  bravery,  the  allies  did  not  lose  more  more  than  twenty 
in  killed,  and  136  in  woimded.  Unhappily,  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hood,  of  the  StafF,  was  among  the  slain. 

After  such  a  continuity  of  reverse  and  defeat,  Bonaparte's 
best  marshal — who,  indisputably,  was  Marshal  Soult — ap- 
peared to  lose  heart,  and  he  was  every  day  further  discou- 
raged by  the  news  he  received  of  the  progress  in  other  parts 
of  France  of  the  grand  allied  armies  against  his  master.  His 
hopes  had  somewhat  revived  at  Orthez,  but  on  the  loss  of 
that  field,  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  he  was  found  that  night 
in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness  and  despondence. 

^  He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  sttinn'd. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom." 

But  with  his  sadness  he  re-assumed  the  unflinching  resolu- 
tion, and  a  good  deal  of  the  confidence  of  the  veteran  soldier 
and  well-skilled  chief;  and  to  the  last  gasp,  or  to  the  last 
forlorn-hope  of  success,  he  and  his  army  contended  with 
great  steadiness  and  bravery  with  their  pursuers.* 

•  Wellington  Despatches.    Migor  Moyle  Sherer,  Military  Memoirs 
of  the  Duke.    Napier,  Peninsular  War,  &e. 
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TOULOUSE. 

A.  D.  1814.    Easter  Sunday,  April  10. 

There  was  some  hard  fightings  after  the  battle  of  Ortho^ 
as  at  Aire ;  but  Soult  was  obliged  to  continue  hia  retreat^ 
and  to  leave  the  road  to  the  important  city  of  Bordeauz  opflt 
to  the  British.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  detached  ManM 
Bei'esfbrd  with  a  considerable  force^  to  take  possession  of  that 
city. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Soult  was  driven  from  some  hdghtB 
he  Lad  occuined  beyond  Tarbes.  In  the  darkness  of  night, 
the  mai-shal  then  retired  by  St.  Gaudens  on  Toulonae,  to 
attempt  a  last  stand  in  that  strong  neighbourhood. 

Being  without  encumbrances,  he  marched  rapidly,  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  in  his  rear,  and  entered  Toulouse  on  the 
24th,  The  cavalry,  under  General  Fane,  came  up  with  his 
rearguard  at  St.  Gaudens,  and  made  some  prisoners,  but  he 
was  not  further  molested.  The  allies  being  encumbered  with 
a  pontoon  train,  followed  by  most  of  their  supplies,  and  mov- 
ing over  bad  roads  under  heavy  rain,  marched  slowly,  and 
did  not  arrive  before  Toulouse  till  the  27th,  when  they 
halted  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne  opposite  the  city. 

Here  Soult  assembled  every  disposable  soldier,  and  occu- 
pied a  position,  the  local  advantages  of  which  he  carefully 
improved  by  fortifying  the  approaches  with  skill,  and  con- 
structing on  the  position  itself  redoubts  of  considerable 
strength. 

The  city  of  Toulouse  covers  a  space  of  ground,  about  two 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  5  and  the  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  Faubourg  St. 
Cyprien  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  is  sur- 
rounded, like  the  city  itself,  by  an  ancient  wall  of  brick, 
lofty,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  flanked  by  towers.     This 
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faubourg  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  good  bridge  of 
stone. 

About  two  miles  below  the  city  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
enters  the  Garonne.  This  canal  ahd  the  river  surround  Tou- 
louse on  three  sides.  On  the  fourth,  or  to  the  south^  an  open 
space  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  canal.  To  the  east 
of  the  canal  there  is  a  range  of  heights^  and  beyond  flows 
a  river  called  the  Ers.  All  the  roads  from  the  eastward  pass 
over  these  heights. 

Here  was  the  field  position  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  left 
and  centre  hve  redoubts  had  been  constructed  of  a  very  strong 
profile,  and  they  were  connected  by  lines  of  intrenchment ; 
out  the  right  of  this  line,  being  covered  by  the  river  Ers  at 
the  distance  of  half  gun-shot,  had  no  such  defences.  The 
bridges  on  the  canal  were  yarded  by  tites  depont,  and  com- 
manded by  artillery  from  the  old  walls  of  the  city.  All  the 
bridges  over  the  Ers  by  which  their  right  could  be  approached 
were  broken  down,  except  one  at  the  village  of  Croix  d'Orade, 
which  they  left  standing  for  their  convenience,  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  it  at  the  last  moment.  On  the  side  of 
St.  Cyprien,  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  strong  field  works  in 
front  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  formed  an  impregnable  tite 
de  pont  The  south  front  of  the  city  is  not  covered  either 
by  the  river  or  the  canal;  but  it  cannot  be  directly  ap- 
proached, owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  are  not 
practicable  for  artillery,  and  to  those  heights  upon  the  east 
which  command  them.  The  width  and  rapidity  of  the 
Garonne  completed  the  security  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  assailant. 

In  short,  the  marshal  now  occupied  another  intrenched 
camp  of  a  very  formidable  description^  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city  of  Toulouse,  on  a  range  of  heights  between  the  river 
Ers  and  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc.  Some  of  his  redoubts 
and  tites  de  pont  on  the  river  and  on  the  canal  were  tremen- 
dous, and  both  canal  and  river  must  be  crossed  by  the  allies. 
The  marshal  had  pretty  nearly  an  equality  of  numbers,  while 
in  artillery  he  had  a  great  superiority.  According  to  the 
best  calculation  which  has  been  made,  Soult  had  not  less 
than  42,000  men,  while  Wellington  had,  in  British,  Germans 
and  Portuguese,  about  80,000  good  troops,  and  in  Spaniards 
about  16,000,  which  scarcely  could  be  called  gooa  troo\;)s. 
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Nonrly  the  whole  position  was  brisding  with  Sonlf  8  gam", 
and  ninny  of  these  were  so  planted  in  oattery  on  the  snm- 
miC8  of  hillH,  that  thej  could  make  a  plunnng  fire  into  tb 
a!MM*ntIing  columns  of  attack.  Moreover,  there  were  manj 
strongly  built  houses,  which  had  been  fortified  and  crammed 
with  tiraillntrs:  and  there  were  scattered  villages,  strong 
Htone  wulls  8t>()nratins;'  the  vineyards  and  orchardsy  and  t 
multiplicity  of  streamlets  and  of  trenches  cut  for  the  pm'posei 
of  irnpition.  Even  at  the  chance  of  a  little  repetition,  we 
would  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  difficulties  of  the 
locality.  All  the  roads  were  detestable,  some  of  them  kne^ 
d(H*p  with  mud,  or  soft  slippery  clay,  which  was  far  more 
disadvantn^'eous  to  those  who  had  to  march  considerable  die- 
tancos  to  ^et  to  the  attack,  than  to  those  who  were  fixed  and 
stationary,  and  who  had  to  meet  the  attack  behind  prepared 
and  fortified  lines.  It  had  rained  pitilessly  for  many  days: 
and  the  rain,  besides  rendering  the  bad  roads  worse,  had 
swelled  the  river  Garonne,  had  delayed  the  passage  of  Wet 
linu^ton,  and  had  given  Soult  the  more  time  to  complete  hie 
defences.  On  the  28th,  Lord  Wellington  attempted  to  lay 
down  ft  ])ri(l{je  at  Portet,  a  village  above  the  town;  but, 
when  tlie  sheer-line  was  stretched  across,  the  width  proved 
more  than  the  pontoons  would  cover.  Upon  the  Slst,  t 
passable  point  was  found  higher  up.  It  was  some  time,  how- 
over,  b<»fore  the  spot  was  fixed  on,  when,  after  the  difficulty 
of  the  28tli,  some  officer  had  expressed  an  apprehension  that 
it  miu^lit  not  be  pmcticable  to  lay  down  a  bridge  till  the  river 
had  fallen,  Lord  Wellington  observed  instantly  with  cheerAd 
animation,  but  with  strong  decision,  ^^  If  it  will  not  do  one 
way,  we  must  try  another,  for  I  never  in  my  life  g^ve  up 
anything  I  once  undertook." 

As  soon  as  the  pontoons  were  laid  down,  near  Roques,  on 
the  dlst,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  led  his  corps  across  the  river; 
but,  from  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  soaked  with  the  late  rains,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  march  upon  Toulouse  from  that  point.  The  efrorts 
were  for  a  time  persevered  in ;  but  the  road  proving  quite  im- 
passable, he  countermarched,  and  returned  to  the  left  banL 
On  the  4th  of  April,  a  bridge  was  laid  down  considerably 
below  the  city,  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  about  half  a  league 
above  Orenade.    Here,  under  the  cover  of  flanking  battenes, 
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Marshal  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  and 
some  cavahy^  crossed  and  established  himself  on  the  rig'ht 
bank.  These  troops  were  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
Spanish  corps  under  General  Freiie,  and  by  the  light  divi- 
sion ;  but  the  river  suddenly  rose,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  up  a  part  of  the  bridge  instantly,  ami  on  the  morrow 
to  remove  the  whole.  Thus  Marshal  Beiesford  was  left  ui)on 
the  right  bank  in  a  very  anxious  position,  and  might  have 
been  attacked  by  a  very  superior  force.  However,  no  attack 
was  made.  The  flood  subsided,  and,  upon  the  8th,  the 
pontoons  were  again  put  down,  and  the  Spaniards  of  Freire 
crossed  to  the  right  bank.  A  brilliant  affair  of  cavah-y,  in 
which  the  18th  Hussars,  led  by  Colonel  Vivian,  overthrew  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  horse  in  front  of  the  village  of  Croix 
d'Ornde,  enabled  that  oflicer  to  seize  the  bridge,  and  thus 
secured  an  approach  to  tlje  enemy's  position  of  great  im- 
portance. In  the  skirmish  the  French  were  pursued  so 
closely,  that  they  lost  100  [uisoners.  During  this  penod, 
the  corps  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  remained  in  front  of  the  Faux- 
bourg  ot.  Cvprien;  and  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  thus 
diverted  from  Marshal  Beresford.  On  the  night  of  the  8th, 
the  bridge  by  which  that  marshal  and  the  Spaniards  had 
crossed  the  Garonne,  was  removed  and  brought  higher  up 
the  river,  and  put  down  near  Auonne.  This  could  not  be 
effected  so  as  to  admit  uf  the  light  division  [)assing  on  the  9th, 
soon  enough  for  a  general  engagement  on  that  dav ;  but,  early 
on  the  loth,  the  light  and  third  divisions  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  whole  army  was  in  motion,  or  under  arms  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

The  corf)s  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  observed  the  Faubourg 
St.  Cvprien,  and  confined  the  enemy  closely  within  his  works. 
The  third  division  was  to  make  a  heavy  demonstration  against 
the  canal  bridge  and  the  town  immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  river ;  an'^  "Jie  light  division  was  to  act  upon  the  left  of 
the  third,  and  to  observe  and  shut  up  the  road  of  Paris. 
Marshal  Beresford  was  to  lead  the  fourth  and  sixth  divi- 
sions across  the  £rs,  seize  the  village  of  Montblanc,  and 
moving  along  the  bank  of  the  Ers,  till  he  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy's  ])Osition,  he  was  to  form  and  attack 
it.  The  Sjmniai-ds  under  Freire  were  to  ascend  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  position  at  the  same  moment  that  Beresford 
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assaulted  the  rig^ht,  and  posh  forward  upon  the  heig^hte  t3I 
they  should  meet  his  column.  Such  were  die  diapositiaoi 
for  the  attack. 

The  heights  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  called 
La  Piijade,  were  yarded  by  two  divisions  of  infantry,  haTing 
in  their  front  a  brigade  of  horse.  Those  of  Mont  Galvinety 
on  the  right  centre,  were  occupied  by  one  division  of  infimtiT; 
and  tiia<)e  of  Mont  Audran,  on  the  extreme  right,  were  held 
by  one  brigade  of  iniantry,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavabj 
iu  their  iront,  on  the  road  to  Bordeaux.  Heavy  columns  of 
reserve  were  posted  in  rear  of  the  heights.  The  canal,  from 
the  rear  of  La  Pujade  to  its  junction  with  the  Oaronne,  was 
guarded  by  8ti*ong  bodies  of  infantry.  The  suburb  of  St 
Uyprien  was  occupied  by  a  division ;  and  that  of  St.  Etiemu, 
upon  the  eastern  side,  by  another ;  and  various  posts  in  the 
iaubourg  and  on  the  walls  were  defended  by  reserve  con- 
scripts and  national  guards.  * 

Most  fortunate  it  was  that  the  18th  Hussars,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Colonel  Vivian,  had  attacked  and 
defeated  that  superior  body  of  French  cavalry,  had  drives 
them  throiii^h  the  village  of  Croix  d'Orade,  had  taken  those 
100  prisoners,  and  had  given  the  allies  possession  of  un  im- 
portant bridge  over  the  Ers. 

As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April  (it 
was  Easter  Sunday,  the  holiest  of  all  Sabbaths,  a  day  of 
pence  and  reconciliation,  and  the  church-bells  of  the  distant 
villages  were  calling  the  devout  peasantry  to  matins  and 
early  mass),  the  columns  of  the  allies  began  to  move  to  their 
various  points  of  attack,  and  to  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
deadliest  scenes  that  war  can  present. 

Mnrshal  Beresford  moved  first  with  the  4th  and  6th 
divisions,  who  crossed  the  Ers  by  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade, 
gained  after  some  hard  fighting  possession  of  the  village  of 
Montblanc,  and  then  attacked  and  carried  some  heio-hts  on 
Soult's  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  had  been  intended  to 
cover  and  protect  that  flank :  but  the  French  were  still  in 
possession  of  four  other  redoubts,  and  of  the  intrenchments 
and  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
without  artillery — and  to  drag  heavy  guns  up  those  steens 
and  along  those  execrable  roads  was  work  that  must  require 

♦  Shorer. 
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freat  time,  imd  the  exertions  of  men  as  well  as  horses, 
[earlj  at  the  same  moment  that  Beresford  fell  upon  Soult's 
right,  Wellington  thi-ew  forward  the  Spanish  division  of 
General  Freire  to  fall  upon  Soult's  left.  At  first  these 
Spaniards  were  repulsed,  and,  beins'  panic-stricken  by  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  French  reooubts,  and  then  being 
charged  by  French  bayonets,  they  staggered,  wavered,  and 
began  a  night  down  the  hills,  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  very  fatal  consequences;  but  one  Spanish 
regiment,  the  Tiradores  de  Cantabria,  got  well  under  the 
French  intrenchments,  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  then  the 
British  light  division,  coming  up  at  the  charging  pace, 
rallied  the  Spaniards  who  had  given  ground,  and  advanced 
with  them  to  the  attack  with  an  irresistible  ^ry,  and  with  a 
contempt  of  wounds  and  death. 

General  Mendizabal,  who  was  in  the  field  as  a  volunteer, 
General  Espeleta,  several  chiefs  of  corps,  and  officers  of  the 
stafi^  were  wounded,  and  the  men  were  mowed  down  by 
whole  ranks  at  a  time ;  but  there  they  stood  on  the  brow  of 
that  bloody  hill  until  Wellington  was  enabled  to  reinforce 
them,  and  until  Beresford  had  made  sure  of  the  victory  by 
breaking,  crushing,  and  turning  the  French  right. 

Beresford  had  been  obliged,  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  to 
leave  his  artillery  in  the  village  of  Montblanc;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  that  were  made,  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  guns  could  be  brought  up.  During  this 
trying  interval,  Beresford's  two  divisions  were  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fire  of  Soult's  batteries ;  but  the  men  sheltered  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  behind  the  redoubt  they  had 
captured.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  arrived  (it  was  about  the 
hour  of  noon),  Beresford  continued  his  movement  along  the 
ridge,  and  carried,  with  the  single  brigade  of  General  Pack, 
the  two  principal  redoubts,  and  all  the  fortified  houses  in  the 
enemy's  centre. 

The  enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  from  the  side  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  to  regain  those  redoubts,  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  British  bayonets  with  considerable  loss; 
General  Taupin,  who  had  led  them  on,  was  slain;  aud 
Beresford's  sixth  division  continuing  its  movement  along  the 
ridge  of  the  heights,  and  the  Spanish  troops  making  a  cor- 
lesponding  movement  upon  the  front,  the  French  were  soon 
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driven  from  the  two  redonbte  and  the  intrencbmentB  ther 
had  on  their  left ;  and  the  whole  range  of  hpightti,  whia 
Soult  und  his  engineer  officers  had  taken  such  pains«  to  foH%, 
remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  allies  and  of 
Mnrshnl  Beresford- 

The  g7*()uii<l  not  admitting  of  the  operations  of  our  cavalry, 
tli«»v  had  no  opportunity  of  charging  the  retii-ing  foe,  w)i9 
wif)i<irtiw  with  some  contusion  across  the  canal  of  Languedoe 
into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Soult  at  one  time  thought 
of  defending. 

Victory  could  not  be  gained  upon  such  ground,  and  in  the 
teetli  of  80  many  strong  works,  without  ^i-eat  loss :  600  rf 
t)i(^  allies  Iny  dead  on  the  field,  about  4,000  were  wounded; 
Colonel  Co(>hhin  of  the  Gist  wns  killed  in  the  attack  od  the 
ht'ights,  Genei-al  Puck  was  wounded,  Colonel  Douglas,  of  the 
Hrli  Portuguese  Regiment,  lost  his  leg,  and  many  bi*ave  officer! 
w^ere  maimed  and  disabled. 

There  is  the  usual  difficulty  in  striking  the  balance  of  Ion: 
Soult  confessed  to  3,GU0  in  killed  and  wounded ;  and,  as  bis 
people  had  foujrht  in  good  part  under  cover,  and  had  not 
rontendrMl  long  after  they  had  lost  their  redoubts,  fortified 
houses,  and  intrenchments,  it  is  probable  thnt  bis  arm? 
suHerod  somewliat  less  than  the  allies.  Our  loss  fell  the 
heaviest  on  Marshal  Beresford's  sixth  division  ;  for,  althon^h 
the  fourth  division  had  been  exposed  on  their  march  along 
the  Fr(»nch  front  to  a  galling  fire,  they  were  not  so  much 
engaged  as  the  sixth. 

Other  divisions  of  the  army  were  not  engaged  at  all 
But  Picton,  with  his  fighting  third  division,  got  bis  Welsh 
li(»ad  heated,  and  committed  an  act  of  imprudence,  engaging 
in  earnest  where  he  had  been  ordered  only  to  mnke  a  feint, 
and  storming  a  tremeidous  Ute  de pont  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  observe.  In  the  repulse  sustained  at  this  point  a 
good  many  of  the  fighting  men  were  laid  low,  Major-General 
Bris))ane  was  wounded,  and  Colonel  Forbes,  of  the  45th, 
was  killed. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  the  total  loss  in  the 
battle  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  exceeded  4,500  killed 
and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Sf)aniard8  did  not  fj^ll  short 
of  2,000.  Several  of  the  British  regiments,  especially  in  the 
sixth  division,  lost  more  than  half  their  numbers.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  two  French  generals  who  were  killed,  three  others 
were  wounded  and  taken. 

Before  the  hour  of  Aoe  Marian  the  allies  were  established 
on  three  sides  of  Toulouse,  and  the  French  were  driven  by 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  from  their  exterior  works  in  the  suburbs 
on  the  left  of  the  Garonne,  within  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
town. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th,  Soult  evacuated  Toulouse  by 
the  only  road   which   was   yet   open   to  him,  and  retired 
by  Castelnaudry  to  Carcassonne.      He  left  behind  him  in 
the  town   1,600   wounded  men,  three   generals  (Harispe, 
Baurot,  and  St.  Hilaire),  various  pieces  of  artillery,  large 
quantities  of  ammunition,  and  stores  of  every  description.  AH 
these  were  taken  by  the  allies.     On  the  i2th,  Wellington 
entered  Toulouse,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  thus  relieveii  from  the  dread  of  a  siege.     His  lordship 
found  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  flying,  and  all  the 
authoiiries  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  wearing 
whi'e  cockades  and  scarfs.     The   mayor  had  quitted  the 
town  with  Soult*s  army,  but  his  adjoint,  with  a  numerous 
deputation,  presented  an  address  to  his  lordship,  requesting 
him  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  good  and  loyal  city,  in  the 
name  of  "our  dear  King,''  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  become 
the  dearer  through  twenty  years  of  cruel  suflering;  and  also 
to  ar  cept  on  his  own  account  the  boundless  gratitude  which 
the  people  of  Toulouse  felt  for  his  lordship's  grand,  gener- 
ous, and  (in  history)  unparalleled  conduct.    Lord  Wellington 
told  them,  as  he  had  told  the  people  of  Bordeaux,  that  the 
only  wish  of  the  government  he  served  was,  and  ever  had 
been,  a  peace  founded  upon  justice,  and  the  independence  of 
Europe;  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allied  powers  were  still  engaged  in  negoniating 
such  a  peace,  "if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  it  from  the 
actual  government  of  France ;"  that  he  saw  that  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  like  a  gi-eat  many  other   towns  of  France,  con- 
tained poi*sons  who  were  anxious  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  and 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,   but 
that  they  must  judge  for  themselves  whether,  after  the  in- 
formation he  had  given  them,  it  would  be  prudent  for  them 
to  declare  against  the  existing  government.     If  they  should 
declaie  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
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tiT at  them  as  allies  as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  but  be  mrt 
remind  them  that,  if  the  allies  should  make  peace  wiA 
Napoleon,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power,  after  snou  peaoByto 
give  them  any  more  assistance  or  protection. 

But  the  people  of  Toulouse  had  already  committed  them- 
ftelves  by  hoistin<r  the  white  flag,  and  they  were  now  knock- 
ing; the  dtatue  of  Napoleon  from  its  base,  and  pulling  down 
and  destroying  the  eag'les  and  other  emblems  oi  the  imperiil 
G^)vernmcnt ;  and  in  tne  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Engliflh 
Colonel  Cooke  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrivad 
from  Paris,  witli  the  news  that  the  allies  had  entered  the 
French  caintal,  that  a  provisional  govemment  bad  bees 
established  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  that  Bont- 
piirte  had  aljdicated  at  Fontainebleau  as  far  back  as  the  4fih 
of  April,  or  six  days  before  the  battle  of  Toulouse  wii 
fought.  From  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters,  Gol(Uiel 
Cooke,  and  St.  Simon,  proceeded  to  those  of  Marsbal  fcjonlt 
They  had  a  good  ride  ror  it,  as  Soult's  army  bad  gone  off  at 
such  speed,  tliat  they  had  marclied  twenty-two  miles  in  the 
first  night.  They  werf*  furnished  with  intelligence  and  with 
docuineiits  of  the  most  undoubted  authenticitv,  but  the 
French  Mursliiil  said  he  could  not  think  himself 'justified  in 
submitting  to  the  provisional  government,  as  he  had  received 
no  orders  or  information  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  a 
polite  and  delicate  letter,  written  on  the  14th,  Lord  Wel- 
lington excused  himself  from  acceptmg*  an  armistice  unless 
the  Marshal  should  previously  acknowledg-e  the  provisional 
g-overnment  of  France.  It  seemed  still  imperative  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Soult  and  Suchet,  whose  two  armies 
might  become  the  noyau  of  a  civil  war  in  Finance  in  favour 
of  Napoleon's  pretensions  for  his  son,  the  King*  of  Rome  or 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  himself.  That  daring-,  desperate  man 
had  not  yet  quitted  France ;  his  act  of  abdication  mig-ht  not 
be  very  binding  upon  one  who  had  never  been  bound  by  anv 
act  or  treaty ;  he  was  not  a  prisoner,  but  still  surrounded  by 
many  of  his  devoted  guards ;  by  the  route  ti'aced  out  for 
him  to  go  to  the  island  of  Elba,  he  must  traverse  the 
southern  provinces  and  approach  Suchet's  army — and  miffbt 
he  not  join  it? 

Thus  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  British  general 
to  give  battle  at  Toulouse  still  continued,  and  were  perhaps, 
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streng'thened  by  the  information  he  now  possessied  on  the 
real  state  of  amiirs ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  refused  the 
armistice  and  made  his  preparations  for  pursuing  Soult.  On 
the  16th  and  l?th,  the  aUied  army  marched  towards  Castel- 
naudry  and  Carcassonne.  On  the  16th,  Lord  Wellington 
despatched  another  officer,  who  had  been  sent  from  Paris, 
to  Marshal  Soult,  with  fuller  information ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  17th,  General  Gazan  came  down  from  Soult's  head- 
quarters to  inform  his  lordship  that  tbe  Marshal  had  at 
length  acknowledged  the  provisional  government.  Gazan 
also  presented  a  letter  from  Soult  himself,  who  stated  that 
he  had  received  orders  from  Marshal  Berthier  to  stop  all 
hostilities  and  conclude  a  friendly  convention  with  Lord 
Wellington.  This  convention  was  settled  and  signed  on  th6 
18th,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the 
two  armies.  The  head-quarters  of  Wellington  remained  at 
Toulouse.  On  the  next  day.  Marshal  Suchet  concluded  a 
like  convention.  On  tbe  21st,  Lord  Wellington,  by  general 
orders,  congi^atulated  his  gallant  army  on  the  near  prospect 
of  the  termination  of  their  toils  and  dangers,  and  thanked 
them  "  for  their  uniform  discipline  and  gallantry  in  the  field, 
and  for  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country." 

The  last  affair  of  this  memorable  war,  was  a  savage  and 
meaningless  sortie  and  slaughter,  made  by  General  Thouvenot 
and  the  French  s^rrison  of  Bayonne,  in  which  General  Sir 
John  Hope  was  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner;  but 
the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  the  last  real  battle,  and  the  wind- 
up  of  Wellington's  doings  with  Soult.  It  was,  as  we  have 
sufficiently  shown,  a  remarkable  combat ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  story  yet  remains  to  be  told : — the 
French  claimed,  and  some  of  tnem  to  this  day  pertinaciously 
claim,  the  victory ! 

The  brief  account  of  the  battle,  as  given  in  this  volume,  is 
derived  entirely  from  the  despatches  and  private  letters  of 
Wellington,  who  never  exaggerated  an  advantage  or  con- 
cealed a  reverse,  even  when  concealment,  utterly  impossible 
here,  might  have  been  practicable ;  who  never  spoke  of  his 
victories  except  in  a  briei,  quiet  manner ;  who  never  spun  a 
rhetorical  sentence  in  his  life  about  his  own  exploits.  On  no 
former  occasion,  not  even  after  the  great  battle  of  Vittor«sw^ 
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When  ScNiIt  proflbred  hit  alkgMBea  to  LanXTIIL,  » 
lie  of  demarcation  was  dimwa  Mtwoen  dw  two  vaiH  a 
the  south  of  fVance ;  the  head-quartfln  of  lad  Wofliagta 

oontinuing  to  be  at  TotilouAe. 

After  vwitinf^  Mndrid  and  Paria,  and  traniwic  f  ina  •■  ib- 
manmty  of  |»oliticiil  boainesa  in  dioaa  two  enpitSa^  Wel- 
lington returned  to  the  south  of  France,  and  oo  tlw  14A 
of  June,  1814y  at  Bordeaux,  finally  took  lemve  of  liia  aoUs 
army. 

llanj  of  his  best  officers,  and  a  verj  consideraMs  poitiMi 
of  his  most  tried  and  ?eteran  troops,  were  shi|»ped  off  far  tie 
war  then  unhappily  in  prosrress  in  the  United  States 
were  in  America,  m  the  West  Indies,  or  on  tbe    '  * 

Ocean,  when  th^  oueht  to  hare  been  with  their  gi 

mander  in  the  N(»tberlands.  During  the  crisis  of  tbe  Uoodf 
day  of  Waterloo,  not  a  few  officers  were  heard  wiabiiig>  tiMI 
they  had  on  the  field  those  **  Old  Peninsularai,''  instend  rf 
new  leries  and  young  troops,  who  had  neTer  befiwe  besn 
under  fire,  or  seen  a  shot  fired  in  earnest. 

In  tlie  course  of  these  reniarkable  campugns,  wUell 
extended  ftoin  Auciint  1808  to  the  middle  of  Apnl  1814^ 
an(i  of  which  we  liave  given  only  the  great  fiem-battle& 
Wellington  lind  bentpn,  iu  succession,  every  French  g^enenu 
that  had  been  Aent  aptinst  him.  Junot,  Delaborde,  Marshal 
Soiilt,  Marshal  Victor,  Marshal  Massena,  Marshal  Ney, 
Mai^shal  Vi(;tor,  Marnhal  MarmoDt,  General  Clausal,  Marshal 
Jourdan,  and  Marshal  Soult  again,  bad  all  been  foiled  and 
defeated  by  foi'cefi,  in  nearly  every  instance,  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  their  own.  Nothing  remained  but  for  Wellington 
to  contend  on  the  field  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  hinisd£ 
And  this  conteHt  was  soon  to  take  place.      No  reflecting 

Eerson  acquainted  with  the  condition  oF  France,  ou^ht  to 
ave  believed  that  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French  would  long 
remain  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  MediteiTanean  island 
to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  the  allied  powers. 

the  battle  of  TonlouHe  is  discuRRed  and  set  at  rest.  I  have  seen  no 
French  attempt  at  refutation  worth  a  moment's  notice. 
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QUATRE    BRAS. 

A.  D.  1815.    June  16. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1816,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  escaped 
from  Elba.  On  the  Ist  of  March  he  landed  at  Cannes,  and 
on  the  night  ofthe  20th  of  that  month,  having*  been  joined  by 
the  whole  French  army,  he  triumphantly  re-entered  Paris. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  June  he  quitted  Paris  to  open  the 
campnig-n  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  English  and  their 
allies  were  concentrating  their  forces.  As  he  stepped  into  his 
travelling  carriage,  his  countenance,  which  had  long  been 
clouded,  brightened  up,  and  he  said,  with  a  confident  tone, 
*'^  Je  vais  me  meJiurer  avec  ce  Vilainton,'*  (I  am  goinff  to 
measure  myself  with  this  Wellington).  He  had  assembled  an 
army  of  about  11:5,000  men,  chiefly  veteran  troops,  of  whom 
25,000  were  cavalry,  and  350  pieces  of  artillery.  With  this 
force,  he  advanced  to  the  Belgian  irontier  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  on  the  very  next  day  the  stern  conflict  began. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  raised  his 
force  in  the  field  to  about  76,000  men,  of  whom  not  near  one- 
half  were  British.  Knowing  that  his  adversary  would  bring 
with  him  a  tremendous  artillery,  Wellington  had  applied  for 
150  British  pieces;  but  so  miserably  had  he  been  supplied  by 
our  government,  and  by  those  who  kept  the  keys  at  Wool- 
wich, where  there  were  guns  enouj»:h  to  cannonade  the  world, 
that,  when  he  united  all  his  English  pieces  with  those  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  imder  him,  he  found  he  had  only  some 
eighty -four  pieces. 

The  Duke's  head-quarters  were  at  Brussels,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  which  it  was  Bonaparte's  first  gTeat  object  to 

fain,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  have  given  the 
rench  immense  advantages — moral  and  political,  as  well  as 
military.  On  the  Duke's  left  lay  Marshal  Blucher,  with  the 
Prussian  army,  estimated  (after  the  junction  of  Billow's 
corps)  at  about  80,000  men.      The  old  maj-shal  was  well 


i 
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iopplied  with  artiDaiTy  bis  „ 

emnoo ;  but,  imhiekiljy  his  witSktjmtm ^_^ 

tnd  he  had  to  oom|diini  of  the  maniflr  ia  lAkk  u  mm 
were  eenred  when  the  French  ftU  mpon  Ida*  TM"  nim^ 
hMd-qnaitera  were  at  Nanmr. 

The  two  armies  were^of  neoessitTy  nptmd  over  a  wide  ai- 
tent  of  country.  The  Duke  of  Wdlinffton*8  luid  to  pnasM 
its  communications  with  Enghmd,  Hdhnd,  mad 
to  be  near  enoag:h  to  connect  readily  with  the  P^ 
and  to  protect  Brussels.  Blucher^s  anny  had  to  ^ 
oommunications  with  the  country  in  its  rear  and  on  hk  U^ 
through  which  the  reinforcements  of  the  gnnd  allied  anuat 
were  to  adrance;  he  had  to  give  the  himd  to  TTnTlingtMi 
andy  at  the  same  time,  he  had  to  watch  a  lo^  eoKfaetef 
frontier;  and  on  that  north-eastern  frontier  of  franee  A** 
were  many  strong  fbrtressesy  which  enabled  Bonaparte  tt 
make  his  mo?ementSy  and  to  attack  whererer  he  *4ffw^ 
without  letting  his  attack  be  feroReen  by  the  enennr. 

In  front  of  ue  extended  lines  of  the  British  and  tueir  hnmn 
diate  allies,  the  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers^  Ac,  there  wen^ 
besides  countrj  by-roads,  no  fewer  than  four  great  roads  (paved 
roads,  proper  for  the  passage  of  artillery,  and  for  all  nuotaiy 
purposes'^;  and  it  was  because  there  were  all  these  roads 
leading  n*om  the  French  departments  of  the  north,  and  the 
fortresses  on  the  French  frontier;  and  because  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  could  not  possibly  tell  or  foresee  by  whici^  of 
these  roads  the  French  might  choose  to  advance,  that  part 
of  his  forces  were  widely  spread,  in  order  to  watch  them  all, 
while  the  remainder  of  his  army  was  kept  in  hand,  in  order 
to  be  thrown  upon  whatever  point  the  attack  should  be  made 
against.  These  men  were  every  way  better  in  and  round 
Brussels  than  they  would  have  been  if  bivouacked  and  can- 
toned on  the  high  roads ;  and  the  artillery  was  also  better 
there,  for  of  this  arm  Wellington  had  not  to  spare  :  it  was 
needful  that  he  should  have  it  all  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
embracing  all  the  possible  lines  by  which  the  French  might 
attack,  the  Britisn  general  had,  where  it  stood,  the  best 
means  of  moving  it  rapidly  to  any  one  of  them.  If  the 
guns  had  been  collected  on  one  point,  and  the  enemy  had 
attacked  at  another,  the  guns  could  not  have  been  so  easily 
moved.     If,  as  some  commanders  might  have  done,  he  had 
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kept  his  troops  marching  and  countermarching  from  point  to 
point,  he  would  very  uselessly  have  wasted  the  strength  and 
spiiit  of  the  men  before  the  day  of  battle  arrived. 

Concentration  of  force  is  the  finest  of  all  things  in  war,  in 
its  proper  place ;  and  several  of  the  continental  armies,  and 
especially  the  Austrians,  had  been,  and  continue  to  be,  de- 
servedly censured  for  their  practice  of  extension  in  line,  and 
separation  of  parts.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  idt^a 
of  concentration  is  an  absurdity ;  and  certain  English  writers, 
destitute  of  military  study,  and  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  simplest  principles  of  the  military  art,  have  taken  up  the 
old  criticism  against  the  Austrian  generals,  and  have  appHed 
it  to  a  case  to  which  it  is  utterly  in^plicable. 

If,  as  he  had  once  hoped,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
been  enabled  to  commence  operations  by  acting  on  tne  offen- 
sive, then  he  would  have  attacked  Bonaparte  on  the  French 
frontier  in  one  or  two  condensed  masses ;  and  then  Bonaparte, 
not  knowing  where  the  attack  would  be  made,  must  have  had 
his  army  stretched  out  in  lines  along  that  frontier,  having 
merely  reserved  to  himself  (as  Wellington  did)  the  best  plan 
and  the  best  means  of  concentration  when  and  where  the  attack 
should  be  made.  But  the  Duke  had  not  received  from  Eng- 
land the  accession  of  strength  which  he  had  calculated  upon; 
the  grand  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  still  some- 
where in  Germany,  and,  with  none  but  Blucher  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  with  forces  which,  if  united,  would  not  have 
exceeded  by  30,000  men  the  army  which  Bonaparte  had 
actually  in  the  field,  it  would  indeed  have  been  rash  to 
attack  a  frontier  covered  with  numerous  and  well-garrisoned 
fortresses,  or  to  invade  France,  where  an  army  of  reserve 
was  collecting  to  support  the  army  on  the  frontier. 

We  trust  that  these  few  words  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  absurd  charge,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  not  only  out-manoeuvred  and  out-generaled,  but  actually 
taken  by  surprise — an  ignorant  piece  of  babble,  which  hns 
been  recently  and  very  ably  exposed,  but  which  every  pa- 
triotic and  well-informed  writer  ought  to  continue  to  hold  \\\^ 
to  scorn  and  derision,  until  the  fallacy  is  utterly  exploded,  or 
left  only  in  French  books,  where  the  truth  in  such  matters 
is  never  to  be  expected.* 

*  See  an  admirable  memorandum  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by 
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It  wim  on  the  15th  of  June  that  Bonaparte  cros«d  tib 
Hnnihn;,  iirid  iidviiriced  ii])on  CharleroL  At  sunset, oa  the  pn- 
tind'iw^  i^Miii'iw^j  all  had  been  quiet  upon  the  froadery  ai 
notliifi<^  had  hecii  observed  at  the  Prus»ian  ontpoe«tA.  A.sdii 
foifiiirmt  of  th(!  f*r<!nch  coin  inn!*  hail  been  pat  in  motoa  m 
earlv  a*<  two  or  thrf**^  o'clock  in  the  morning'^  thev  fell  sod- 
den fy  u|ion  tli(»s<*  our|K)sts  just  as  day  was  dawning^.  Ha 
ont|H)Nt.s  fell  biick,  and  then  u  report  was  sent  to  the  Dnktd 
Wv\hu*i:tnu,  will)  ^iive  his  orders  for  holding  his  troops ii 
nMidin<>HN  to  tnnrch.  lint  it  wa.s  not  as  jet  sufficientlv  cleir 
that.  ])onii)Hirto  intondod  the  attack  u[ioa  Caarleroi  to  be  a 
wirioiirt  (»M('y  and  that  ho  ifally  intended  to  ofien  his  road  to 
Itrnssi'ls  hv  t.li(*  ViiWuy  of  the  Sambre.  The  Duke,  thereftn^ 
waiti'd  until  coriei^t  i n tell ijrence  from  various  quartei-s  proTed, 
iN^yond  the  i-eiieh  of  a  doubt,  that  the  advance  upon  Charie^ 
roi  wa.s  the  real  attack. 

It  was  usi'lesH  U)  move,  and  he  had  determined^  all  alonffi 
not  to  niove^  until  he  ^nt  inforinatioQ  which  could  not  be^ 
tjiined  helon*  the  evtfut  hu))pened — that  is,  before  the  first 
Freneh  eolumns,  advancing*  by  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  were 
Hwelli'd  to  a  ^-lejif.  nnny — an  operation  which  requires  rather 
more  tiinf^  thiiii  is  t:ik(»n  in  the  writing;  of  a  critical  or 
;hn|>s«»(li(':il  sentence  for  a  hook. 

'I  \u'.  (!crt.iiin  mid  (h?ei(led  information  was  brouo-ht  to 
nrnsscls  by  tlj(?  Prince;  of  Oning-e,  who  had  so  often  ''gone 
the  psici'"  lor  tli(?  Hritish  gencMai  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was 
about,  three  o'ciocik  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  pr-nce  foimd 
the  I)nkf'  at  dinncM*,  at  his  liot(?l,  a?)0ut  a  hundred  yards  from 
his  (jusirlers  in  tJj(^  park,  which  he  had  taken  care  not  to  quit 
durin;^»-  the  morning",  or  ev(in  during*  the  precedin"*  day. 
The  Prince  of  Oriing-e  was  soon  followed  by  tlie  Prussian 
g;(^n(Mal    MufHin,   who    broug^ht    accounts    of    the    French 

Now  that  it  was  time  to  i)ut  his  army  in  motion  Wel- 
ling"ton  j)ut  it  in  motion  to  his  left.  The  orders  for  this 
memorabhj  march  wvni  not  decided  upon  in  a  scene  of  merri- 
ment and  festivity,  and  at  midnight,  but  in  the  l)uke  s  Jiotel 

Sir  FranciH  Hoad,  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CXLIII. ;  and  a  very  able 
Hrtioh)  on  the;  Jiilo  of  Hlnc^hcr,  and  the  operations  of  Waterloo  in  the 
same  publication,  No.  CXL.  * 

♦  Wellington  Despatches.    Pict.  Hist,  of  England. 
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and  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  orders  must 
have  reached  most  of  the  corps  by  eight,  and  probably  all  the 
corps  by  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Duke  did 
go  to  a  ball  that  evening,  and  that  many  of  his  officers  went 
as  well  as  he,  because  their  business  of  the  day  was  done^ 
and  because  their  presence  was  not  required  for  such  details 
as  packing  up  the  bagg-age,  <fec.  The  Duke's  being  at  the 
ball  was  a  proof  of  nis  equanimity  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  his  whole  life.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball 
was  a  gay  one,  and  WeUington,  and  his  officers  present  at  it, 
were  as  cheerful  as  any  part  of  that  gay  company.  About 
midnight  the  general  officers  were  quietly  warned,  and 
quietly  disappeared  from  the  ball-room.  Shortly  after,  the 
younger  officers  were  summoned  from  the  dance,  but  with- 
out any  bustle. 

By  this  time  the  troops  were  mustering,  and  before  the 
sun  of  the  16th  of  June  rose,  "  all  were  marching  to  the 
field  of  honor,  and  many  to  an  early  grave." 

Major  M.  Sherer,  who  seems  to  be  in  general  very  correct, 
follows  the  widely  spread  error  (which  Lord  Byron  has  in  a 
manner  perpetuated  in  verse),  that  the  Duke's  marching 
orders  were  decided  upon  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball. 
We  know  that  many  persons  present  at  that  ball  believed  this 
to  be  the  case ;  but  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the  writer  in  the 
'*  Quarterly  Review,"  who  has  evidently  had  official  sources 
of  information,  and  whose  account  we  have  followed.  The  old 
story  is,  moreover,  at  variance  with  the  Duke's  memorandum 
for  the  deputy  quarter-master  general,  of  the  16th  of  June.* 
We  also  gather  from  the  latter  valuable  repertory  that  the 
Duke's  stay  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  must  have 
been  but  short ;  for  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  we  find 
him  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  at  ten  to  the  Duke  of 
Feltre  (General  Clarke),  who  had  remained  steady  to  the 
Bourbons.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  day,  the  Duke 
had  written  a  letter  to  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a 
very  long  letter,  in  French,  and  on  the  always  difficult  sub- 
ject of  strategy,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  And  yet, 
forsooth,  his  grace  was  taken  by  surprise  and  flustered !  The 

*  Quarterly  Review^  No.  XC.  Colonel  Gurwood,  Wellington  De- 
spatches. 
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most  snrprinng  thing  is  how  so  absurd  a  etarj  em  ohtusl 
even  a  roomentary  belief. 

Before  our  officers,  who  had  been  at  the  ball^  moved  torn 
Drui(sel.4,  there  had  been  some  hard  Sghtang, 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  Bonaparte  bad  established  la 
head  quarters  at  Charleroi,  and  JDlucher  bad  conoentistel 
the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  occupjing^  the  villages  rf 
St.  Amnnd  andLigrny,  in  front  of  that  position;  nl 
Marshal  Ney,  continuing  his  marcb  along^  the  road  wlnck 
leads  from  Churleroi  to  Brussels,  bad  attacked,  on  tb 
eveninp:  of  the  15th,  with  his  advanced  giiard,  a  brigade  d 
the  urmv  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  I^rince  of  Weiiiiii; 
and  had  forced  it  back  to  a  farm-house  on  tbe  road,  caDei 
Qnatre  Bras,  from  the  local  circumstances  tbat  tbe  roadfitm 
Clinrleroi  to  Brussels,  and  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  NarniT) 
intersect  each  other,  and  form,  as  it  were,  four  arms  or  brandui 
at  that  ]H)int. 

But  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  immediately  reinfoned 
Weimar's  brigtide,  and  had  kept  the  farm-boase  as  if  it  hid 
been  a  fortivss.  This  was  the  work  of  tbe  15tb.  lie  time 
which  would  allow  Ney  to  bring  up  his  main  body  would 
also  allow  Wellington  to  bring  up  his,  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient 
jmrt  of  it  to  checkmate  the  French  marshal. 

But  early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  tbe  Prince  of 
Orange  ])ushcd  back  Ney's  advanced  guard,  and  recovered 
some  of  the  gi'ound  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Charleroi, 
which  had  been  lost  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  A  constant 
skirmishing  was  maintained  until  nearly  mid-day  without 
any  marked  result  in  favour  of  either  party.*  At  about 
half-past  two  in  the  day,  General  Picton  came  up  to  Quatre 
Bras  with  the  5th  division,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  corps  and  the  Nassau  troops. 

Some  hours  before  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ridden 
across  the  country  to  confer  with  Bliicher,  at  Bry,  about 
five  miles  from  Quatre  Bras.  At  that  time  Ney  was  not  in 
strength  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  nor  was  Bonaparte  in 
strength  in  the  immediate  front  of  the  Prussians,  at  Ligny. 
But  the  French,  having  all  the  advantages  which  are  in- 

•  Captain  W.  Sibome,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  France  and  Belginm  in 
1815,  containing  minute  details  of  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny, 
Wavre,  and  Waterloo. 
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separable  from  offensive  movements,  massed  their  columns  of 
attack  quickly  in  Bliicher's  front;  and  at  the  same  time, 
Ney  gathered  his  strength  near  Quatre  Bras. 

The  game  to  be  played  was  now  opened.  Bonaparte  was 
to  crush  the  Prussian  marshal,  while  Ney  drove  back  the 
English  duke.  As  the  Prussian  corps  of  General  Bulow  had 
not  joined,  Bliicher,  after  making  a  most  desperate  resistance, 
particularly  in  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  and  after 
oisplaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  compelled  to 
quit  his  position  at  Sombref.  With  a  frightful  loss,  but  still 
with  perfect  order,  the  Prussians  retired  in  the  course  of  the 
night  upon  Wavre.  The  French,  who  had  suffered  severely, 
did  not  pursue.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  could  be  no  pur- 
suit, as  the  French  did  not  know  for  some  hours  that  there  was 
any  retreat;  the  Prussians  had  not  ceased  fighting  until  it  was 
dark  night.  At  daylight,  on  the  next  morring,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  they  were  gone ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  hour  of 
noon  that  Bonaparte  ascertained  what  route  Bliicher  had 
taken,  and  ordered  Grouchy  to  follow  him  with  32,000 
men. 

In  this  battle  of  Ligny,  the  veteran  Bliicher,  while  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  some  cavalry,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  two  perils — death  and  cap- 
tivity. He  had  fought  with  all  the  neroism  of  a  Paladin ; 
even  in  the  roar  of  artillery  and  tumult  of  the  fight,  his 
voice  was  frequently  heard  as  he  shouted  his  well-known 
words  of  encouragement,  "  Forward !  Forward,  Forward, 
my  children!"  The  active,  intrepid,  indefatigable  Colonel 
(now  Viscount)  Hardinge,  who,  for  good  reasons,  had  been 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  serve  with  the  old  mar- 
shal, was  badly  wounded  and  forced  to  submit  in  the  course 
of  that  dreary  night  to  the  amputation  of  his  lefb  hand. 

About  10,000  levies,  from  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  behaved  badly  in  the  action,  and  dispersed  as  soon  as 
it  was  over.  This  was  not  merely  from  their  being  raw 
recruits;  the  fellows  were  disaffected,  and,  in  their  hearts, 
inclined  to  Bonaparte  and  the  French. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ney  had  failed  in  his  attacks  upon 
Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.  A^a  little  after  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  the*  French  marshal,  who  had 
concentrated  nearly  40,000  men,  commenced  his  attack  ^h>^ 
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two  heaTj  columns  of  in&aktrjf  a  Iftrpe  bodj  of  cstiIij, 
and  a  numerous  and  well  served  artiltenr.  At  that  ib»> 
ment  there  were  not  more  than  19,000  of  the  aUies  it 
Qnntre  Bras,  and  of  these  only  4,500  were  British  in&iH 
try.  These  last  forces,  and  the  Brnnswickerey  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  broken  by  any  charge  or  bj  any  mode  of 
attack ;  and  Ney,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  repulsed. 

We  wei-e  very  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. Ney  had  more  than  60  guns,  while  we  had  only  S8; 
and  no  horse  to  depend  upon  except  a  few  squadrons  of 
Brunswick  Hussars.  We  nad  indeed  on  the  field  afaooK 
2,00()  Belgian  cavaliy,  but  these  were  worse  than  nothings 
for  they  could  neither  charge  nor  stand  a  charge^  and  at  aa 
early  ]»eriod  of  the  battle,  they  fled  for  Brussels  in  tlie 
most  disgraceful  disorder.  As  they  swept  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  road,  and  drew  rein  for  no  one,  they  canied 
away  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  staflp  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  Duke  and  the  officers  with  him 
soon  got  out  of  the  vortex  and  re-appeared  on  the  fidd 
of  battle;  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  those  mounted 
Belgians. 

The  third  division,  under  General  Alten,  now  came  up, 
and  joined  Picton's  unflinching  fifth.  Nej  made  another  grand 
attack  upon  the  left,  but  he  was  again  met  by  impenetrable, 
immoveable  squares  of  infantry,  and  was  again  repulsed. 
Ney  then  tried  the  right  of  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
advancing  under  cover  of  a  little  wood,  and  attacking  in. 
great  force,  and  with  wonderful  impetuosit}'^,  he  cowed  some 
of  the  worst  of  Wellington's  contingents  that  were  posted 
on  that  right;  but  just  as  the  Belgian  infantry  were  giving 
way,  General  Cooke  came  up,  and  joined  battle  with  some  of 
the  English  guards,  and  the  French  were  once  more  repelled. 
They  gathered  thickly  in  the  little  wood  near  the  farm* 
house ;  but  now  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  General  Mait- 
land  and  his  brigade  to  clear  the  wood,  and  it  was  presently 
cleared,  and  the  French  were  seen  retreating  in  oreat 
confusion. 

The  enemy  had  never  fought  with  more  resolution  or  with 
greater  fury.  They  had  come  on  shouting, "  Down  with  the 
English !  No  quarter !  No  quarter ! "  Availing  themseves 
of  their  great  superiority  in  cavalry,  they  had  made  some 
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daring  and  destructive  charges.  Catching  the  4Snd  High- 
landers in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  rye,  the  cuirassiers 
charged  them  there,  killed  their  brave  colonel,  and  cut  to 
pieces  two  companies  which  had  not  time  to  gain  the  square. 
But  from  that  square  there  proceeded  such  a  fire,  and  then 
such  work  with  the  bayonet,  that  only  a  few  of  the  French 
horsemen  got  out  alive  from  the  rye  field.  In  one  instance 
the  44th,  while  engaged  in  front  with  infantry,  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  lancers  in  their  rear.  There  was  no  time 
for  forming  square,  but  the  rear  rank  faced  about  in  line,  and 
in  line  they  beat  off  the  lancers  and  brought  half  of  them  to 
the  ground. 

The  conflict  had  been  tremendous,  the  loss  on  both  sides 
very  great;  but  the  British  commander  had\  completely 
repulsed  Ney's  superior  force,  and  had  succeeded  in  his  pre- 
sent great  object,  which  was  to  prevent  Ney  fix)m  turning 
Bliicher's  right,  and  thus  throwing  himself  between  the 
Pinissians  and  the  British.  The  two  great  battles  fought  on 
this  day  were  only  preludes  to  the  greater  massacre  at 
Waterloo;  yet  at  lagny,  Bliicher  had  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  from  11,000  to  12,000  men,  and  Wellington 
had  lost  at  Quatre  Bras  2.380  in  wounded,  and  350  in 
killed. 

The  latter  loss  was  made  up  entirely  of  British,  Bruns- 
wiokei*s,  and  Hanoverians. 

Among  the  slain  was  the  brave  Duke  of  Brunswick  (he 
fell  while  rallying  his  men  who  had  been  shaken  by  an  awful 
fire  of  artillery,  and,  like  his  father,  he  died  the  death  of  a 
hero,  in  fighting  the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  country), 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Cameron,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Robert  Macara,  and  many  other  excellent  officers,  both 
British  and  Hanoverian. 

The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  about  4,000  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing ;  and  on  that  side  there  fell  a  great 
number  of  disting^shed  officers. 

The  glory  of  the  day  was  all  due  to  the  British,  the 
Hanoverian,  and  the  Brunswick  infantry.  Among  the 
British,  the  Highland  regiments  most  signalized  themselves, 
and  among  those  Highlandei's,  perhaps,  the  42nd  bore  the 
bell.  The  long  tried  discipline  and  steadiness  of  this  regi- 
ment, which  was  exposed  to  one  of  the  most  critical  \\i\k&> 
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tures  that  can  occur  in  war^  never  forsook  it  fiur  %  single 
moment. 

Thoug^h  surprised  by  a  mass  of  French  lancers  before  thej 
could  form  the  rear  face  of  their  square^  they  beat  off  their 
foes,  hemmed  them  in,  and  either  oayoneted  them  or  took 
them  prisoners,  whilst  the  endangered  face,  restored  as  if  bj 
magic,  successfully  repelled  all  ftuiiher  attempts  on  the  psrt 
of  the  French.  But  the  second  battalion  of  the  44th  (East 
Essex),  and  the  3drd  (West  Riding  Y.),  which  had  ooee 
been  Wellington's  regiment,  and  which  long  continued  a 
favourite  with  him,  may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  the  42nd. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  all  the  latter  part  of 
the  action  we  were  completely  abandoned  by  the  2nd  jDutch 
Belgian  infantry  division,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than 
7,500  men !  lliis  gave  our  people  good  reason  to  anticipate 
how  much  they  were  to  expect  from  such  allies  on  the  daj 
of  decisive  battle.  And  at  Waterloo  the  Dutch-Belgian 
troops  confirmed  their  evil  reputation. 

The  result  of  the  two  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras 
was  what  has  been  stated,  but  lies  of  tne  first  magnitude 
were  thought  necessary  to  keep  Bonaparte's  cause  up  and 
alive  in  Paris;  and  Marshal  Soult,  in  a  despatch  to  Marshal 
Davoust,  now  war  minister,  did  not  scruple  to  announce 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  beaten  both  Wellington  and 
Bliicher,  and  had  completely  separated  their  two  armies — 
had  separated  them  beyond  the  lio[)e  of  ever  uniting  again 
in  his  front.  "  Wellington  and  Bliicher,"  wrote  Soult, 
"saved  themselves  with  difficulty.  The  effect  was  thea- 
trical :  in  an  instant  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  was 
routed  in  all  directions."  It  was  announced  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  would  enter  Brussels  on  the  17th  !  Another 
despatch,  published  in  the  MoniteuVj  said,  "  The  noble  lord 
must  have  been  confounded !  Prisoners  are  taken  by  bands ; 
they  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  their  commanders; 
the  rout  is  complete  on  this  side ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  no 
more  of  the  Prussians  for  some  time,  even  if  they  should  be 
able  to  rally.  As  for  the  English,  we  shall  now  see  what 
will  become  of  them !    The  Emperor  is  there ! " 

Verily  they  did  very  soon  see  what  had  become  of  the 
English,  and  at  Waterloo  they  learned  to  their  cost  that 
Wmhngfton  was  there. 
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As  at  Lignj,  the  fighting  at  Quatre  Bras  did  not  cease 
until  the  setting-in  of  night.    "  We  fell  back  upon  the  road 
to  Frasnes.  The  moon  rose  angrily — still  a  few  cannon-shots 
were  heard  after  daylight  had  departed ;  but  cradually  they 
ceased.    The  fires  were  lighted^  and  such  miserable  provi- 
sions as  could  be  procured  were  furnished  to  our  harassed 
soldiery ;  and  while  strong  piquets  were  posted  in  the  front 
and  flanks,  the  remnant  of  the  British  and  their  brave  Allies 
piled  arms  and  stretched  themselves  on  the  battle-field."* 
The  failure  of  the  French  attacks  on  Quatre  Bras,  made  by 
veteran  troops  in  very  superior  numbers,  seemed  to  most 
continental  officers  quite  unaccountable ;  and  Ney's  apology, 
for  what  all  must  admit  to  have  been  a  defeat,  is  not  main- 
tainable for  a  moment.     Many  of  the  Allies  were  raw  sol- 
diers, and  being  a  good  many  miles  in  advance  of  their 
reserve,  the  supporting  troops  reached  *the  ground  late  in 
the  day.     Ney,  afterwards,  excused  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  military  reputation  of  his  master,  blaming  him  as  the 
cause  that  the  1st  corps  of  the  French  army  "was  idly 
paraded  between  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  without  firing  a 
shot,"    while  he  (Ney)  was  contending  with  Wellington. 
The  French  troops  had  never  fought  with  more  fiiry  or 
ferocity.     Horse  and  foot,  they  had  fallen  upon  our  unsup- 
ported infantry,  screaming — "  Down  with  the  English  !    No 
quarter!      No  quarter!        The  Brunswickers,   with  their 
skulls  and  cross-bones  on  their  caps,  in  commemoration  of 
the  bloody  death  of  their  former  duke  in  battle  with  the 
French,  and  with  the  present  death  of  that  duke's  son  and 
successor,  little  needed  such   incentives;    but    the  British 
troops  were  exasperated  by  the  cries  of  the  French,  and 
were  driven  into  an  equal  fury  by  seeing  that  the  enemy 
really  acted  according  to  their  words.     The  almost  total 
absence  of  prisoners,  after  the  battle,  in  the  French  and 
EngUsh  camps,  too  clearly  proves  that  little  quarter  was 
given  on  either  side. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  17th  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  a  retrograde  movement  upon  Waterloo, 
corresponding,  indeed,  to  the  retreat-movement  of  Bliicher 
upon  Wavre,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
combinations  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  bj  him 

•  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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ton's  men  lay  upon  the  wet  eartb^  or  among  the  dripping  corn- 
fields, was  a  dreary  night,  with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  violent  gusts  of  wind.  A  more  cheerless  bivouac 
was  never  occupied  by  an  army.  The  men  longed  for  the 
morrow. 


f 
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WATERLOO. 

A.  D.  1815.    Sunday,  Jnne  18.  ! 

That  morrow  came  at  last;  but  Sundajr,  the  18th  of  June,    ! 
wiiN  but  a  dull  day ;  for,  though  the  storm   ceased,  the 
8ky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  through  which  the  son  rudj 
broke. 

''  AH  at  once  the  scene  became  animated  and  ezcitiDg. 
Drums,  1)u<>;les,  and  trumpets  were  heard  over  the  what 
field,  sounding  the  assembly ;  and  never  was  the  call  to  arms 
in  oithor  army,  responded  to  with  greater  zeal,  alacritr,  aod 
chrerfulncss.  While  the  regimental  inspectioiiSy  tellmgs-ol^ 
and  prrpjiratorv  arrangements  of  detail  were  proceediog, 
staff  ortictTs  were  seen  galloping  in  various  directions,  and 
shortly  uftorwards  the  different  brigades,  which,  by  their 
bivouacs,  liad  ])ut  faintly  and  irregularly  traced  the  line  of 
battle  taken  up  l)y  each  army,  were  moved  and  distributed 
in  the  precise  or(i(»r  prescribed  by  the  two  illustrious  chiefe 
who  had  on  that  day,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time,  met  to 
measure  swords."* 

The  position  w/iich  the  Duke  had  taken  up,  was  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  crossed  the  mgh  roads  from 
Charleroi  and  Nivelles;  it  had  its  right  thrown  back  to 
a  ravine  near  Merke-Braine,  which  was  occupied,  and  its  left  1 
ext(>ndfHl  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter-la-Haye,  which  I 
was  likewise  occupied ;  and  in  front  of  the  right  centre,  and 
near  the  Nivelles  road,  our  troops  held  the  house  and  gar- 
dens of  Hougoumont,  which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank  • 
and  in  front  of  tlie  left  centre  they  occupied  the  farm  of  La 
Have  Sainte.  By  our  left  we  communicated  with  Marshal 
Bliicher  at  Wavre,  through  Ohain,  and  the  marshal  had  pro- 
mised the  Duke  that  in  case  of  his  being  attacked,  he  would 

*  Captain  W.  Sibome. 
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support  him  with  one  or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary.* 
In  the  rear  of  the  British  centre,  was  the  farm  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  and  a  little  further  behind,  the  village  of  that  name. 
The  French  often  call  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ^^  the  massacre 

ofMont  St.  Jean."t 

The  Duke's  force,  united  in  the  position  above  indicated, 

was  72,720  men.  Of  this  number,  including  the  King's 
German  Legion,  who  merited  to  be  classed  with  English 
troops,  36,273  were  British,  7,447  were  Hanoverians  in 
British  pay,  and  partly  commanded  by  British  officers,  8,000 
were  Brunswickers,  and  21,000  were  Belgian  and  Nassau 
troops,  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  were  good  and 
brave  men  among  the  German  troops  that  were  classed  under 
the  name  Nassau;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Duke  would 
have  given  all  the  truly  Belgian  regiments  for  as  many  com- 
panies of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  oecome  under  him  nearly 
as  good  soldiers  as  our  own.  Let  me  repeat — and  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind — that  many  of  the  troops,  British  as  well  as 
foreign,  had  never  been  under  fire  before  this  campaign; 
while  the  enemy's  troops  were  veterans  almost  to  a  man. 

Bonaparte  had  collected  his  army  on  a  range  of  heights  in 
front  of  the  British  position,  and  not  above  a  mile  from  it ; 
his  right  was  in  advance  of  Planchenois,  his  line  crossed  the 
Gharleroi  road  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance;  his  left 
rested  on  the  Genappe  road.  Behind  the  French  the  ground 
rose  considerably,  and  was  skirted  by  thick  woods;  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  and  their  allies,  was  the  famed  old  forest 
of  Soignies.  Deducting  Grouchy's  32,000  men  (who  were 
looking  after  Bliicher),  and  about  13,000  for  the  French 
killed  and  wounded  at  St.  Amand,  Ligny,  and  Quatre  Bras, 
and  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  stragglers,  patrols,  &c., 
the  troops  collected  must  have  been  at  least  75,000  in  num- 
ber. Their  order  of  battle  Was  at  once  grand,  simple,  and 
imposing.  ^^  It  presented  to  its  skilful  designer  the  most 
ample  means  of  sustaining,  by  an  immediate  and  efficient 
support,  any  attack,  from  whatever  point  he  might  wish  to 
direct  it,  and  of  possessing  everywhere  a  respectable  force 
at  hand  to  oppose  any  attack  upon  himself,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  be  made.    It  was  no  less  remarkable  for 

*  Despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  vol  xii.p.  481. 
f  **  FicU  Hist.,"  Beign  of  Qeorge  UL 
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▼::'-. m  !:»*  '::ii:  :r,m*^  rr.  :nt*asnn  zi^iself.  had  beasea  s  n/OBti 
!--■:  2:ii:  '.tf^.  r.l-  i  r«?ar-.r:ar»i.  ▼•licii  wooLd  pcesendT  fc3o» 
h:^:.  *j'*i:»*ru  F:j.  Tri:«:-  ii:ui  wrred  ft  If»£'  ome  m  SoozBiii 
«a;ii  V,  liiT-i  r*r  i^  -  W,*Zirx:2-:on  aerer  sfaows  hs  cwps; 
^.r.-  ::  iip  ■>  7:;:i:-*r.  I  2ii*t  wam  toot  mafesTr  chat  ibf 
E .'..•[.- ::  ..-.:'  1  r. ".--;-:-  :  J :  «i^  ." ■  z:  ::i:  :?  r L-?  '«"ery  i ev^'!  ~  ■  i'e^ 
r.--'.v  ^'  A-:'-  -v  -•'  :"■''?.'  .•"-*-  >  3  :.--.V.  ■  Marshal  ScuIis 
*:z.(i  V.  -1--  1.:  i-'i  i:*  -fririLz^  to  riii:  ■:■:  Foj.  B:::  wb:- 
'r'-rr  •^•rr'r  "Lr  "  I.:  :!-■•  ::"  :h-f  rij^^hil?  azd  .r»rs«?ral5  who  had 
r^-tJ.r  ir.-*:i.-::."*:ii  "r--r=i*^lvJs  "art::,  r-z^  sretir  Ca:>tsiii  in  the 
?•»-:.-. --.It.  ::  -^-r!::-  /::••*  ctrrtaii.  tna:  Bonaparte  S?ean  the 
h-rr'.r  •<r:"h  i  :i:nz  iei.:  jo-snranoe  of  <T::oes*,  for  he  knew  his 
OUT.  Vi«r  i':7.r?:.7:-v  in  art:". err.  aad  he  had  rsn  into  the 
w-  rr:l  m'-T-iAr  :L:i:  MirsLil  Blii:her.  dispirited  bv  the  loss 
L^  Li  i  *'>:.i:r.'rd  a:  Lijnv.  would  continue  his  retreat  in 
ctm  ro  fiv  jid  Grc'i?:ij.  and  would  not  rallr  anvirhere  near 
^nou^:*  to  '-iT-yjort  We.Iin-r^on. 

So-^ri  af'er  t**n  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  mom.  a  sreat  stir 
was  oS'S^r.ed  alon^  the  French  lines ;  and  present! v^a  furious 
attack  was  made  upon  the  post  at  Hougoumont,  on  the  right 
of  Weilinirton's  centre.  Hougoumont.  with  its  fann-hoiue 
and  jrarden,  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  from  Geneial 
Bynir's  brigade  of  guards,  who  maintained  the  post  through- 
out the  day,  in  the  teeth  of  desperate  and  repeated  attacks  of 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy.    The  iirst  attack  upon  the  right 

*  Captain  Sibome. 
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of  our  centre  was  accompaDied  by  a  veij  heavy  cannonade 
upon  our  whole  line.  This  cannonade  was  kept  up  nearly 
throughout  the  day,  being  intended  to  support  the  frequent 
attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  now  mixed  and  now  separate^ 
which  were  made  along;  out  line,  from  right  to  left;  and  from 
left  to  right.  The  Duke  had  nothing  like  the  number  of  g^uns 
which  Bonaparte  brought  forward ;  but  such  guns  as  he  had 
were  served  to  perfection ;  and  the  advanced  batteries  of  our 
centre,  firing  case-shot,  committed  a  fearful  havoc  upon  the 
French  columns  which  successively  attacked  our  post  at 
Hougoumont.*  The  incessant  roar  of  artillery  on  both  sides 
for  so  many  hours,  gave  to  the  combat  a  peculiar  and  awful 
character.  There  was  no  manoeuvring  either  on  the  part  of 
Bonaparte,  or  on  the  part  of  Wellington ;  the  object  of  the 
British  general  was  to  maintain  his  position  till  the  arrival  of 
some  Prusian  corps  should  enable  him  to  quit  it,  and  crush 
his  foe ;  the  object  of  that  foe  was  to  drive  him  from  his 
position,  and  to  crush  him  before  Bliicher  should  be  able  to 
send  a  single  battalion  to  his  support.  And  to  this  end 
Bonaparte  kept  repeating  his  attacks  with  heavy  columns  of 
infantry,  and  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant  cavalry,  hammer- 
ing at  us  nearly  all  the  time  with  his  immense  artillery. 
Never,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  had  he  received 
from  his  soldiers  more  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  confi- 
dence in  his  power,  and  complete  devotion  to  his  cause,  than 
were  manifested  in  this  short  and  fatal  campaign,  by  which 
that  career  was  terminated.  With  an  army  thus  animated 
by  one  sentiment,  and  presenting'  in  appearance  and  material 
all  that  his  practise^  eye  could  deserve,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  he  f\illy  participated  in  the  confidence  of  a 
signal  victory,  generally  entertained  by  his  troops,  and  per- 
haps by  all  his  officers  who  had  not  served  against  Wellmfi;- 
ton  until  now. 

At  one  moment  the  left  of  our  position  was  in  some  danger 
through  the  sudden  retreat  of  a  whole  brigade  of  Belgians. 

From  each  attempt,  the  French  columns  returned  shattered 
and  thinned;  but  fresh  columns  were  formed  and  hurled 
against  the  same,  or  some  other  part  of  Wellington's  line. 
iSie  repulses  were  numerous,  the  glimpses  of  success  brief 
and  few.  In  one  of  their  attacks,  the  French  carried  the 
*  The  French  had  246  guns,  the  allies  only  156. 
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farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  a  detachment  of  the  Ii(^ 
battalion  of  the  German  Legion  which  occnpied  it  had  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition^  and  the  enemy  had  cat  of 
the  only  communication  there  was  with  lliem.  But  befin 
they  3'ielded  that  farm-house,  those  bra^e  G^ermans  were^  te 
a  man,  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  as  the  French  gtva 
them  no  qiini'ter,  they  all  died. 

Fearful  figfliting  took  place  at  the  fann-honse  of  Hoogoi' 
niont,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor^s  brother,  Jerome  Boot- 
fiarte,  who  long  kept  pushing  his  columns  of  attacL  Our 
Coldstream  Guards  ana  3rd  Regiment  in  advance  of  the  iam, 
covered  hy  a  hay-stack  and  the  hedgt3-row  of  a  lane,  and 
our  1st  Regiment,  outside  in  the  great  orchard  onthelelt; 
ke[)t  their  ground  and  inflicted  great  loss  ;  but  the  French 
rushed  up  to  the  garden  walls;  and  were  there  saluted  by  a 
deadly  Are  from  loo{>-holes  and  platforms  along  those  wallB, 
which  laid  prostrate  their  leading  files.  As  more  and  mm 
French  infantry  were  pushed  forward  through  the  woods  ia 
support  of  this  attack,  Major  Bull's  horse-battery,  recom- 
mencing its  fire,  spread  destruction  and  confiision  in  tbdr 
ranks.  Fresh  attacks,  with  vastly  augmented  numbers,  were 
made'  upon  tho  siim«  point.  The  covering  hay-stack  was  set 
in  a  bljiz(*  by  the  French,  but  the  Coldstream  Guards  held 
their  ground  until  they  saw  themselves  completely  out- 
flanked, and  in  danger  of  being  cut  olF  from  all  retreat. 
They  tlien  withdrew  into  the  great  court-yard,  and  endea- 
voured to  block  up  the  gate  with  ladders,  posts,  planks,  wheel- 
barrows, or  whatever  was  nearest  at  hand.  The  French, 
however,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  gate ;  but  the  defenders 
betook  themselves  to  the  nearest  cover,  whence  they  poured 
a  murderous  fire  upon  the  intruders,  and  then,  rushing  fo> 
waid,  commenced  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  intrepid  courage  on  both  sides.  The 
heroes  on  our  side  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonell,  Cap- 
tain Wyndham,  Ensigns  Gooch  and  Harvey,  and  Sergeant 
Graham,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Such  of  the  French  as 
had  entered  the  court-yard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  darino*. 
Other  attacks  made  by  the  French  in  still  increasing  num- 
bers, being  met  by  reinforcements  on  our  side,  were  equally 
unsuccessful  and  fatal  to  those  who  made  them,  and  the 
chateau  of  Hougoumont,  encimibered  and  surrounded  by 
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the  dying  and  the  dead^  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

Bonaparte  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  British  in- 
fantry in  squadrons  and  in  masses ;  to  charge  home ;  to 
charge  again  and  again ;  and  to  find  out  some  way  through 
those  ringing  muskets,  and  those  hedges  of  gHttering 
bayonets !  But  this  was  work  beyond  the  power  even  of  his 
steel-clad  cuirassiers,  or  of  his  long-armed  Polish  lancers: 
our  infantry  formed  in  squares,  and  the  best  of  those  horse- 
men bit  the  dust.  At  times  the  French  cavalry  were  seen 
walking  their  horses  about  our  in&angible  squares,  as  if  they 
had  been  of  the  same  army.  Some  of  their  regiments  gave 
proof,  not  only  of  great  bravery,  but  also  of  rare  perseverance. 
All  their  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing  5  ana  the  dogged 
determination  of  Bonaparte  in  throwing  them  forward  so 
repeatedly,  to  do  what  they  were  clearly  incapable  of  doing, 
ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction.  Their  coup-de-ffrtice 
was  hastened  by  a  magnificent  charge  of  British  cavalry.  • 
Although  the  Scots  Greys — "  those  terrible  Greys ! " — had 
astonished  the  French,  and  drawn  irom  Bonaparte  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  our 
cavalry  nad  hitherto  been  very  little  more  than  a  spectator 
of  the  field;  it  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  incessant 
French  cannonade,  but  all  the  horses  that  were  not  wounded 
were  fresh  and  vigorous ;  and  there  were  horses  there  of  the 
true  high  English  breed,  and  riders  on  them  whom  no  conti- 
nental cavalry  could  hope  to  stand  against ! 

At  the  proper  moment,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  up 
Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of 
the  Life  Guards,  the  Koyal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  1st 
'Dragoon  Guards,  and  directed  them  to  charge  the  already 
crippled  and  disheartened  cavalry  of  Bonaparte.  These 
splendid  regiments  absolutely  rode  down  and  over  their  com- 
paratively feeble  opponents;  hordes  and  men  fell  at  their 
shock ;  the  Cuirassiers,  whose  breast-plates  had  gHttered  in 
so  many  battles  and  victories,  disappeared  irom  the  world  as 
a  corps,  and  became  a  thing  that  had  been ;  they  were  com- 
pletely cut  up. 

After  this  almost  total  destruction  of  his  cavalry,  and 
after  the  frightful  reduction  of  his  colunins  of  infantry, 

*  Pict.  Hist.  Beign  of  George  III. 
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Bonaparte  was,  if  not  as  good  as  beaten,  at  the  least  pat  iiti 
a  condition  from  which  the  Duke  could  have  nouingti 
apprehend,  even  though  no  Pruasiaiis  had  come  up.  Exoeft 
the  Guards,  every  part  of  the  French  anny  had  heencfr 
fraged,  repulsed,  and  frightfully  thinned.  Not  a  point  of  dii 
Liitish  position  had  been  carried — not  a  single  squaie  lid 
Tioen  broJken ;  and  thoueh  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  U 
been  great,  some  of  the  Duke's  troops  had  not  yet  lea 
engaged  ut  all,  and  all  were  full  of  heart  and  of  confideDtt 
in  their  great  leader. 

Bonaparte  had  invited  Ney  to  dine  with  him  that  ereniv 
at  Brussels;  and  at  six  o'clock  he  is  said  to  have  remiufa{ 
that  they  would  yet  arrive  there  in  good  time.  Thisii 
merely  a  sai/ :  at  six  p.m.,  and  at  no  part  of  the  day,  (fid 
the}"  see  a  chance  of  getting  to  Brussels. 

General  Clau.sewitz  may  be  taken  as  a  competent,  and  a 
an  unprejudiced  authority  as  to  the  condition  in  which  tha 
two  contending  anuies  stood  when  the  Prussians  came  oDi 
Clausewitz  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  third  corps  of  w 
Prussian  army.  If  he  had  prejudices,  thej  were  not  likdr 
to  be  in  favour  of  Wellington  and  against  Bliicher,  He 
knocks  on  the  Lead  the  nonsense  that  has  been  circulated 
about  the  Duke  liavinf>-  exhausted  his  reserves  in  the  action; 
and  he  enumerates  the  tenth  British  brigade,  the  whofe 
division  of  Chasse,  and  the  cavalry  of  Coflaert,  as  having 
been  little  or  not  at  all  engaged ;  and  to  these  he  might 
have  added  two  entire  brigades  of  light  cavalry.  Moreover, 
General  Clausewitz  expresses  a  positive  opinion,  that,  even 
had  the  whole  of  Grouchy's  foi'ce  come  up  at  Waterloo 
(which  it  could  not  do,  and  which  it  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  Bonaparte's  lamentable  mistake  about  Bliicheri 
and  by  the  positive  orders  he  had  himself  given  to  Grouchy), 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  have  had  nothing  to  fear 
pending  Bliicher's  march  and  arrival.*  Had  '' Marshal 
Forwards  "  not  come  up  when  he  did,  the  Duke  would  have 
kept  his  own ;  and  the  last  charges  of  the  French,  if  made 
at  all,  would  have  been  repulsed,  as  all  their  preceding 
attacks  had  been.  But  had  the  French  retreated,  there  coufl 
have  been  no  pursuit;  and  if  Blucher  had  not  been  at  hand 

*  General  Clansewitz,  as  cited  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  140  Article 
"  Life  of  Blucher."  ' 
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there  might  have  heen  a  renewal  of  the  comhat  on  the 
morrow. 

Lord  E.  Somerset's  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry  had  made 
its  annihilating  charge:  there  was  a  pause  in  the  battle; 
and  it  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  artillery 
was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  staff-officer  reported  to  the 
Duke  that  the  head  of  a  Prussian  column  was  now  coming 
in  sight.  Very  shortly  after,  Bulow's  coros,  advancing  upon 
La  Belle  Alliance,  began  to  engage  the  French  right.  And 
now  was  the  short  agony  for  Bonaparte.  He  called  forward 
his  guard,  which  he  had  kept  in  reserve  for  a  last  desperate 
effort.  He  led  it  forward  in  person,  to  the  foot  of  our 
position ;  but,  then,  he  turned  aside,  and  took  shelter  behind 
some  swelling  ground.  The  guard  moved  onward,  looking 
on  Bonaparte  as  they  passed  him.  "  Morituri  te  salutant^* 
He  ought  to  have  gone  on  with  it,  and  to  have  died  with  it ; 
but  he  neither  headed  it  nor  followed  it ;  nor  did  he,  during 
any  part  of  this  day,  expose  his  person  freely  in  the  mHee  of 
the  battle,  as  he  had  done  in  the  spring  of  1814,  in  the  battles 
of  Craonne,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  in  other  affairs  on  French 
ground.  Ney  went  on  with  that  great  forlorn  hope,  and, 
unluckily  for  himself,  was  not  killed.  The  guard  advanced 
in  two  massy  columns,  leaving  only  four  battalions  of  the 
old  guard  m  reserve,  near  to  the  sheltered  spot  where 
Bonaparte  sat  on  his  horse,  sallow,  rigid,  and  fixed  like  a 
mummy.  The  guards  moved  resolutely  on,  with  supported 
arms,  under  a  destructive  fire  from  our  position.  They  were 
met  by  General  Maitland's  brigade  of  English  Guards,  and 
General  Adam's  brigade,  which  were  rapidly  moved  from 
the  right  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  person,  who  formed 
them  four  deep,  and  Hanked  their  line  with  artillery.  That 
the  Duke,  on  first  moving  them  from  some  cover  under 
which  they  had  been  screened,  shouted  out,  "  Up  !  Guards, 
and  at  them !"  is  now  recognized  as  a  fable.  His  Grace 
never  did  anything  theatrically,  and  never  used  any  such 
language  to  his  troops.  An  aide-de-camp  gave  the  order 
in  the  usual  quiet  manner;  the  officers  in  command  of  our 
Guards  obeyed  the  order  under  the  eye  of  their  great  chief; 
and  the  Duke  advanced  with  the  Guards  over  the  brow  of 

*  Suetonius,  in  Claudian. 
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the  low  hill,  and  then  stood  to  meet  the  last  charge.  Win 
within  fifty  yards  from  the  line  of  the  English  Craaids,  tbe 
French  Guards  attempted  to  depby ;  but  the  dose  fin  npm 
them  was  too  terrible ;  their  flanks  were  enveloped,  they  got 
mixed  together  in  a  confused  mass,  and  in  tnat  oondiaa 
they  were  slaughtered,  broken,  and  driyen  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  There  was  no  more  fighting ;  that  Grand  Anij 
of  Bonaparte— the  last  of  all,  and  the  most  desperate  of  al 
— never  again  stood,  nor  attempted  to  rally  !  All  the  nflt 
of  the  work  was  headlong,  unresisted  pursuit,  slaughter  of 
fugitives,  who  had  entirely  lost  their  military  formations ;  and 
capture  of  prisoners,  artillery,  and  spoils.  The  army  wn 
destroyed,  as  an  army,  before  the  pursuit  began.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  the  Prussians  could  not  possibly  have  tsmai  tiia 
pursuit  such  easy  work. 

So  lont^  as  his  Old  Guard  had  been  kept  in  reserve  and  exposed 
to  no  los8,  the  Emperor  might  be  said  to  have  possessed  tk 
means  of  eifecting  a  retreat.  Under  cover  of  those  magoh 
ficent  corps  he  might  have  withdrawn  his  shattered  forces, 
and  retired  upon  the  French  irontier,  which  was  so  near 
at  hand.  But  this  would  only  have  given  the  Eno-lish  and 
Prussians  the  oppoi-tunity  of  leisurely  completing  their  junc- 
tion ;  and  he  knew  that  other  armies  were  fast  eominff  up  to 
aid  Wellington  and  Bliicher  in  a  march  upon  Paris.  He 
had,  therefore,  felt  that  a  victory  at  Waterloo,  or  utter  ruin 
was  his  only  alternative,  and,  therefore,  he  had  risked  the 
Old  Guard,  and  lost  the  only  force  which  could  have 
covered  his  retreat. 

In  flying,  Bonaparte  and  his  guards  left  about  160  pieces 
of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Before  that  fliffht 
began,  Bliicher  had  been  for  a  time  hotly  engag-ed  at  Planwie- 
nois.  At  a  farm-house  called  "  Maison  Rouffe,"  or 
"  Maison  du  Roi,"  at  a  short  distance  behind  Planchenois 
and  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the  Duke  and  the  Ma^ 
shal  met,  and  Bliioher,  in  the  manner  of  the  continent, 
embraced  and  hugged  his  victorious  partner.  Here  Wel- 
lington gave  orders  for  the  halt  and  bivouac  of  his  own 
fatigued  troops,  and  handed  over  the  task  of  further  pursuit 
to  the  PiTissians.  Bliicher  swore  that  he  would  follow  up 
the  French  with  his  last  horse,  and  his  last  man.  He  started 
oif  immediately  with  his  two  Prussian  corps,  who  be^an  the 
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chase  ^nth  the  enoouragement  of  three  cheers  froiA  the 
English  army.  * 

*^  The  guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender!"  This  was  a 
self-flattering  fiction  which  the  French  afterwards  recorded 
in  prose  and  rhyme,  in  paintings,  engravings,  aivd  sculptures, 
and  in  all  mknner  of  ways.  But  these  flying  French  &;iiards 
really  surrendered  in  beuids,  and  cried  for  quarter.  Close  to 
Genappe,  Bliicher  captured  sixty  guns,  belonging  to  the  said 
imperial  guai'd,  together  with  carriages,  baggage,  <&c., 
belonging  to  Bonaparte  himself.  The  moon  had  now  risen, 
and  in  broad  moonlight  the  Prussians  kept  up  the  chase,  the 
French  abandoning  all  they  had,  and  scarcely  attempting  to 
stop  anywhere  till  they  had  got  within  the  lines  of  their  own 
frontier  fortresses,  from  which  they  had  issued  with  so 
much  pride  and  confidence  only  five  days  before.  The 
high-road,  says  General  Gueisenau,  resembled  the  sea- 
shore after  some  great  shipwreck;  it  was  covered  with 
cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wreck  of 
every  description. 

In  the  mean  while  the  British  and  their  allies,  by  the 
same  broad  moonlight,  were  counting  their  dead  and  picking 
up  their  wounded ;  or,  rather,  they  were  making  a  begin- 
ning, for  those  sad  offices  took  up  not  only  that  night,  but 
the  whole  of  the  following  morning.  The  loss  had  been 
immense.  The  British  and  Hanoveiians  alone  had  2,432 
killed  and  9,628  wounded,  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
loss  of  officers  was  more  than  proportionate  to  the  loss  of 
men,  above  600  having  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  corps  alone.  General  Picton,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  who  had  concealed  his  hurt, 
was  shot  through  the  brain  early  in  the  battle,  as  he  was 
leading  his  division  to  a  bayonet  charge.  General  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  who  was  with  the  heavy  cavalry,  was 
killed  by  a  Polish  lancer ;  his  relative,  General  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  Frenchman,  was 
ridden  over  by  the  charging  cavalry,  and  was  speared, 
as  he  lay  bleeding  and  helpless  on  the  ground,  by  a 
savage  Pole;  but  he  miraculously  recovered,  and  hved 
many   years  to  charm  all  those  who  knew  him,  or  who 

•  Southey,  in  Qtuirterly  Review,  vol,  xiii.  Wellington  Despatches, 
vol.  xii.,  pp.  4,  81,  8.  Sir  Francis  Head,  QuwUrly  Review,  GeuAic«L 
Alava's  account,  iko,,  &c.,  Sso, 
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ever  approached  him.     Gokmel   de   liancj,  the  exoda 

quarter-master-generaly  was  killed  bj  a  shot  in  the  wii 

of  the  action.    The  Earl  of  TJzbridm  lost  his  leg^.    Qmt 

Cooke;    General    Halkett.    Generaf  Sir    Edward   Bm 

General    Baron    Alten,    Lieutenaat-Colonel   Lord  Ktn 

Somerseti  the  Honourable  T.  Howard^  the  Prince  of  Qmf 

were  all  among'  the  wounded,    and   most  of  them  iM 

seyerelj  wounded.    Lieutenant-Colonel  the  HanonraUa  8 

Alexander  Gordon,  brother  to  the  present  Earl  of  AherdM 

died  of  his  wounds  soon  after  beings  removed  from  the  tA 

The  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick  perished,  as  wa  have  m 

on  the  16th;  at  Quatre  Bras ;   he  fell  at  the  head  of  K 

own  black  hussars.    The  officers  of  seyeml  ibreign  natiw 

who  came  to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  Duke,  did  u 

escape  unhurt :  the  Austrian  general,  Vincent,  was  woondK 

and  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  was  then  both  a  genen 

and  a  diplomatist  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  AlezaBdi 

of  Russia;   received  a  contusion.     The    Spanish  genen 

Alava,  had  some  hair-breadth  escapes.     On  the  Duke*8  iti 

there  was  bardlj  an  officer  that  escaped  wounds  or  detti 

At  one  moment  he  had  no  officer   near  him    to  carrj  J 

immediate  order,  except  a  young  Piedmontese  gentleman  ( 

the  noble  family  of  de  Salis.     "  Were  you  ever  in  a  batti 

before  ?  "  said  the  Duke.     "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  yoon 

officer.     "  Then,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  are  a  lucky  maO;  f( 

you  will  never  see  such  another."  * 

During  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  day  the  Duke  wto  call 
and  collected,  his  countenance  was  serene  and  even  cheerfn 
except  at  times  when  his  eye  rested  on  the  heaps  of  hi 
killed  and  wounded.  He  stood  for  a  long*  time  near 
remarkable  tree  with  bis  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and  so  nei 
to  some  of  the  French  posts  that  his  features  could  be  di 
tinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  glass.  An  Italian  officer  wh 
was  with  Bonaparte,  told  me,  a  few  years  after  the  battli 
that  the  quietness  of  the  Duke's  demeanour,  and  the  trai 
quillity  of  his  countenance,  struck  him  with  dismay  an 
made  him  believe  that  be  must  have  some  enoi-mousVorc 
concealed  on  the  reserve  of  his  position,  or  tliat  Bluche 
was  coming  up  hours  before  he  did.  I  can  conceive  that  thi 
equanimity  and  perfect  self-possession  -  afterwards  irave  wa 
for  a  time.  ^ 

•  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  (^rterly  JReviev?, 
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**  On  the  night  of  the  memorable  battle/'  says  a  British 
officer,  '*  the  words  and  emoticms  of  the  conqueror  will  long 
be  remembered  with  those  who  sat  with  him  at  supper,  after 
the  anxious  and  awful  day  had  closed.  The  fountain  of  a 
great  heart  lies  deep,  and  the  self-^vemment  of  a  calm  mind 
permits  no  tears.  But  this  nignt,  Wellin^n  repeatedly 
leaned  back  upon  his  chair,  and  rubbing  his  hands  con- 
vulsively, exclaimed  aloud,  ^  Thank  Ood,  I  have  met  him ! 
Thank  God,  I  have  met  him ! '  And  ever  as  he  spoke,  the  smile 
that  lighted  up  his  eye  was  immediately  dimmed  by  those  few 
and  big  tears  that  gush  warm  from  a  grateful  heart."* 

The  conduct  and  movements  of  General  Grouchy,  upon 
whom  the  French  would  have  thrown  the  entire  blame  of 
losing  the  battle,  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  falsified. 
Grouchy,  in  tracking  Blucher,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to 
injure  him ;  and  Grouchy  was  not  up  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  with  Wellin^n,  simply  oecause  he  could  not  get 
there  in  time,  or,  indeed,  at  all.    The  Prussian  general, 
Thielman,  with  16,000  men,  kept  him  and  his  32,000  French 
fully  employed  on 'the  river  Dyle  for  several  hours,  during 
which  Bliicher  threw  himself  between  Grouchy  and  Bona- 
parte with  his  superior  forces.     When  evening  was  setting 
in,  when  our  cavalry  was  crushing  the  French,  and  when  the 
Prussian  Marshal    was  giving    the    hand   to   the    Duke, 
Grouchy  was  thii*teen  or  fourteen  good  English  miles  off, 
with  sorely  fatigued  troops.     He  was  not  at  Waterloo, 
simply  because  he  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  there. 
There  was  no  treachery  in  the  case,    if  Grouchy  could  even 
have  done  that  which  Bonaparte  too  confidently  expected  he 
would  do,  he  would  not  have  been  at  Waterloo ;  but,  in  that 
case,  no  more  would  Bliicher.     It  was  too  much  for  the 
French  to  pretend  they  anticipated  that  Grouchy  would 
prevent  the  junction  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington,  by  driving 
the  Prussians  towards  the  Rhine,  and  be  also  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo !    The  day  after  that  battle  he  fell  rapidly  back 
upon   the  frontier  of  France,  conducting  his  retreat  in  a 
manner  which  did  honour  to  him  as  a  generaLt 

On  the  first  day  of  his  pursuit  (the  nrst  after  the  battle) 

*  Mi^or  M.  Sherer, '  Military  Memoir.' 
f  Pifit.  Hist  Beign  of  George  IIL 
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bran  dd  Blnehor  mots  t6  hit 
'Wall  knoT  irtutt  I  nomind  ydi 
Snpniontj  of  Bonibsn  ratoBd  • 
but  on  tlu  18tb,  in  to^rmetifol 
I  pot  ftn  end  it  oooe  to  Bohani 

On  the  sMus  dar,  ibt  Dub 
ddleDoaud  (rfbnsmen)  mote 
"  Yon  will  reidily  givo  oradit  i 
griaf  vhh  wlneh  I  umoiinoe  to 

motlwr. HereedTcd 

Ids  death,  while  n%iiig  one  of  tl 

wasRhBkiiiffalittle,aiidhelrrad 

iDTaelf  of  tna  plorioTumenlt  of  « 

mnch  oostribated  br  his  active : 

not  enveea  to  yon  ue  rwret  n 

aroana  me,  ana  oontemplate  th 

partionlarl^  in  tout  brother,    ' 

aetiODB,  BO  dearl;  bought,  in  no 

not  rarest  it  m  taij  to  too  ai 

TOMj  ba  expected  that  this  last 

that  no  doubt  remains  that  our 

loHses   will  be  rewarded,  by  the  early  attainment    of  oar 

jui^t  object.     It  is  t?ien  that  the  elory  of  the  actions  in  whid 

our  friends  and  relations  have  lallen,  will  besoms  conatdatils 

for  their  loss."* 

There  were  many  other  officers  of  noble  name  tmd  ancieat 
linesge,  whose  loss  was  equally  deplored  by  a  wide  cinde  of 
relatives,  coiyiectibna,  and  iriends,  aa  well  as  by  all  whokaev 
them,  and  by  the  army  at  large. 

Major  the  Honourable  li'rederiok  Howard,  f  of  the  10th 
Hoaiars,  was  slain,  at  the  very  close  of  the  battle,  in  TniAiiw 
a  most  gallant  charge  on  the  iace  and  angle  of's  Fr^a 
mnare.  Our  Hussars  charged  home  to  the  oayonats  of  tha 
French  ^ard,  and  a  oontfict  of  the  fiercest  kind  enaud. 
Major  Howard  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Ha  WM 
shot  in  the  mouth,  he  iell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  thf 
oae  of  the  imperud  guard  stepped  out  ot  the  ranka,  vA 

'  DespMohM,  Tol.  zii.,  p.  4BB. 

t  Son  ot  Frederick,  fifth  Evl  or  Carlinle,  and  nndle  to  the  uwcnl 

.J  „»  r-.-ii,!.     .i,„  T,„„i.™=   _f   Sntherltnd,  the   Dowager  lad} 
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--i^Mitally  beat  his  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket.    It 

-  rSA  said  of  him  by  a  brother  officer, — '^  I  never  knew  Howard 
•^t*  or  saj  a  thing  one  could  have  wished  otherwise.''* 

**  Full  many  a  warrior  on  that  dreadful  day, 

"^  Brave,  generous,  gentle,  breathed  his  soul  away, 

But  one  more  gentle,  generous,  or  brave, 

— ?.  Never  in  battle  found  a  soldier's  grave. 

•  •  *  • 

Short  were  your  pangs,  but  ere  the  spirit  fled, 
^  Heaven  grant  you  saw  that  not  in  vain  you  bled ; 

—  That  your  brave  followers  on  the  broken  foe, 

^..  With  vengeance  wing'd  dealt  many  a  deadly  blow. 

Till  mercy  checked  each  hand,  and  bade  them  spare 
The  suppliant  remnants  of  the  vanquished  square/'t 

Such  of  the  10th  Hussars  as  were  up  to  make  this  daring 
~  charge  (they  were  comparatively  but  a  handful  of  men),  were 
exaspemted  almost  to  madness  by  seeing  the  fall  of  gallant 
young  Howard  and  three  of  his  brother  officers :  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  diminution  of  their  originally  weak  num- 
ber, they  continued  cutting  at  the  French  infantry,  parrying 
bayonet  thrusts  with  their  sabres,  and  spurring  on  to  the 
'  very  points  of  the  bayonets.  Although  the  square  of  the 
imperial  guard,  which  was  a  very  strong  one,  could  not  be 
said  to  have  been  broken,  for  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
formed  it  knew  too  well  the  strength  of  a  square  and  their 
own  power  of  resistance  against  such  a  handful  of  horsemen, 
yet,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  that  square  continued  to  fall 
back  until  it  reached  a  narrow  hollow  in  rear  of  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance, where  it  broke  up  and  fled,  in  order  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  fugitives,  who,  for  a  length  of  time,  seem  never  to  have 
looked  behind  them,  nor  to  have  thought  of  their  comrades 
in  the  rear. 

The  loss  of  men  and  officers  among  the  British,  Hano- 
verian, and  Brunswick  divisions,  was  astounding !  General 
Picton,  when  he  went  into  action  with  the  6th  division, 
counted  more  than  d,000  men  :  at  the  end  of  their  fighting 
that  division  could  scarcely  muster  1,800  bayonets.  With 
two  brigades  of  this  force  (counting  ahout  3,000  men),  ranged 

•  Captain  W.  Sibome. 

f  Lines  by  a  surviving  officer  of  the  lOth  Hussars.  See  Appendix 
to  Captain  Sibome's  valuable  work. 
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side  bysidey  in  a  thin  two-deep  line,  Pioton  made  head   ,, 

three  rVench  columns,  who  amounted  to  nearly  12y00(fiDea, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  victorious^  and  who^  at  thi 
moment,  were  elated  by  the  dastardly- lout  of  the  Dvtdi- 
Belgians.  This  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  many  hemic 
parts  of  the  battle,  which  are  &r  too  numerous  to  be  ennms* 
rated  or  even  alluded  to  in  a  work  like  this.  Though  oat- 
fianked  and  so  enormously  outnumbered,  the  British  infimtiyy 
awaitins"  the  word  of  command  from  the  loud,  and  sharpy 
and  well-known  voice  of  their  sturdy,  dauntless  old  leader, 
stood  as  firmly  as  rocks,  or  as  dwarf  oaks  rooted  to  the  soil 
Suddenly  the  French  column  halted  and  commenced  a  de> 
ployment  to  its  right.  Picton,  seizing  up^Hi  the  £EiyourabIe 
moment,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  a  volley  into  the  deploying 
mass,  and  the  brief  but  full  and  condensed  rep<Mrt  of  tint 
volley  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  Pictcxi's  voice  wsb 
heard  loudly  shouting,  ^'  Charge !  Charge !  Hurrah  !^  Some 
delay  and  considerable  loss  (particulariy  on  the  part  of  the 
79tn  Highlanders)  were  experienced  in  clearing  the  hedges 
in  our  front ;  but  the  check  was  brief,  order  was  speedily  re* 
stored,  '^  and  then,  levelling  their  bayonets,  the  brigade  dis- 
closed to  view  the  glorious  sight  of  a  British  line  of  infantry 
at  the  charge."* 

It  was  during  this  brief  stniggle  near  the  hedges  that 
Picton  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  rig'ht  temple. 
Though  the  wound  was  mortal,  he  did  not  roll  from  the 
saddle  or  fall  to  the  ground — he  died  on  the  back  of  his  war- 
horse.  The  mortal  blow  was  first  perceived  by  Liord  Ux- 
bridge's  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Horace  Seymour,  to  whom 
Picton  was  in  the  act  of  giving  orders  for  rallying  the  High- 
landers. Captain  Seymour,  whose  own  horse  was  just  then 
hit  and  falling,  called  the  attention  of  Picton's  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  Tyler,  to  the  fate  of  his  general,  and,  in  the  next 
moment,  the  hero's  lifeless  corpse  was,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  private  soldier  of  the  nearest  regiment,  borne  from  off 
his  charger  by  that  meritorious  officer,  Captain  Tyler.  Thus 
fell  the  fearless  old  soldier,  who,  as  the  leader  of  the  3rd,  or 
"fighting  division,"  had  acquired  an  imperishable  renown 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war.  His 
spirit  passed  away  amidst  the  roaring  din  of  battle^  and  lus 

*  Sibome. 
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eyes  closed  on  his  last  of  fields  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
advance  of  his  troops  to  glorious  victory.*  It  is  said  that 
one  of  Napoleon's  first  inquiries  on  the  morning  of  this 
tragic  day  was — "  Where  is  Picton's  division  ?"  Long  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  day  he  found  out  to  his  incalculable  cost 
where  it  was !  ^ 

We  have  given  the  entire  number  of  men  with  which  the 
Duke  commenced  the  action ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  out  of  this  number — counting  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery — only  23,991  were  British,  and  that  of  these 
our  native  troops  many  were  quite  new  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Dutch-Bel^an  foi'ces,  who 
were  so  lukewarm  or  so  untrue,  and  who  did  so  little  for  us, 
counted  as  18,384  in  the  Duke's  total.  If,  instead  of  these 
unworthy  forces,  at  whom  our  indignant  soldiers  hissed  and 
hooted  on  the  battle  field,  and  into  whose  fiying  or  sneaking 
ranks  they  would  have  fired,  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  their  officers,  the  Duke  had  had  but  nine  or  tea  thousand 
more  troops  of  native  growth  and  native  courage,  and  innate 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  would  neither 
have  fasted  so  long  nor  cost  us  so  much.  The  total  loss  of 
the  British  troops  alone,  in  killed  and  wounded  and  missing, 
was  6,050,  or  within  a  trifle  of  one  man  in  every  four. 

The  Hanoverian  portion  of  the  army,  11,110,  was  thinned 
by  1,818,  or  more  than  one  in  six;  the  King's  German 
legion,  who  counted  9,042,  lost  in  the  same  way  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  1,381  men.  The  small  loss  of  the 
cowards  or  unfaithful  need  not  hb  cyphered. 

Of  the  French  losses  in  battle,  since  the  commencement  of 
these  revolutionary  wars,  no  accurate  returns  were  ever 
made.  After  such  a  dolorous  rout  as  that  at  Waterloo  they 
were  less  likely  than  before  to  count  their  killed  and  wounded 
— ^nor,  in  fact,  could  they  have  counted  them  at  the  time. 
Subsequently,  however,  estimates  have  been  formed  as  well 
by  French  as  by  British  and  Prussian  officers,  and  an  ap* 
proximation  to  the  truth  is  probably  made  in  a  received 
statement,  that  26,000  French  were  put  hare  de  conibat  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Add  to  this  the  multitudes  that  were  cut 
or  knocked  down  in  the  flight,  or  that  perished  on  the  roads 
from  wounds  and  fatigue,  or  died  in  deserted  villages  from 

*  Sibone. 
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want  of  food  uui  <mr2ieal  refie^  and  ^^ 
&ii«t  aiK^pnd  to  a  troij  fearfni  *— ^'■■nt  ! 

There  wa.4  litde  more  nancpairinar  mt       . 

hail  'rji»en  at  TouIoai>e.     It  was  alT  m  bstde  of  bardy  dinflt 
fifrktin^,  coQ.«Mtio^,  until  nearij  the  rinrc  of  the  dar.of  fr- 
rioii4  aititck.'*  on  the  ooe  3zde,  and  of  iodomztable  defeaai* 
the  o^h^r.    Our  succes  em  be  joadnr  refigjed  qbIt  to  ai 
admirable  «T«fem  of  reAUtance  mrmed  br  our  gnial  c* 
inarid«-r,  ^nfl  to  the  stamiiia  and  eodnrm^  Tialonr  of  di 
Vildi^r^  whom  he  commanded.     Chance  had  no  effect  qa 
Tt^ult*  ;  \V^]liri:rt/iri%  sarc  game  was  to  act  odIt  on  du  i^ 
fiTi'iive.    Haviri'/  thoroughly  matared  his  arrangements  itt 
liltichf'r,  for  miiVual  j^npporty  he  knew  that,  atuie  latest,^ 
fore  niirht,  the  PnJ3'*ian.s  mutt  be  on  the  fieliL     Bad  wHokff 
and  hsid  roitrN,  swollen  fltreams,  together  with  the  confla^ 
tion  of  a  triwn  on  the  line  of  marcn^  which,  to  aave  the  Fni- 
flian  tiinihrilA  from  explosion,  rendered  necessary  a  circuitflg 
movement, — all  these  incidents,  while   thej,  'of  neceaotr. 
protracti'd  the  struggle  on  the  :?ctual  battle-field  for  setenl 
tioiirH  bf;yonil  what  might  have  been  reaaonablv  computed, 
orilv  go  to  firove  thfit  the  Duke,  in  acceptinop  battle,  nndff  t 
w^fll-foiind*;^!  h"li*;f  that  he  should  be  supported  bv  the  (on- 
most  r'olumns  of  the  Prussians  in  four  hours  (whereas  sin o^le- 
h'Mulai  he  hud  to  maintain  the  combat  and   hold  his  around 
during  the  space  of  eir/ht  liours),  had  left  nothing  dependent 
u|ir>n  }icr;irb;nt,  but,  jiroviding  for  the  worst   contino^encies, 
hud  forrnerl  his  cjilculations  with  admirable  ski.I^  and  with  a 
justifiiible  confi(h;nce  in  the  tenacity  of  his  troops,  and  in 
what  they  would  do  for  him  if  put  to  it.     For  hours  the 
mjiMM  of  our  forces  had  only  to  stand  still  and  act  on  the  de- 
fif'nsivf;,  or  to  repel  the  assaults  made  upon  them.     In  this 
long  interval  everything  depended  on  their  coolness,  forti- 
tudfi,  powers  of  endurance  and  patience,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
OJirnage  jis  mortal  man  had  rarely  witnessed.      Every  mo- 
ment tliey  stood  brought  Bliicher  and  his  Prussians  nearer 
to  tlifun.     At  one  turn  of  the  battle,  when  some  of  our 
squares  were  battered  and  reduced  by  his  artillery,  Bonapart« 
said  to   Marshal  Soult — "  How  beautifully  thnt  English  in- 
fantry fights,  but  it  must  give  way !  "     When  some  English 
officers  a^lvised  Wellington  to  withdraw  the  exhau«)ted  regi- 
ments, the  Duke  coolly  said,  "Will  they  stand?" ^**Till 
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thej  perish !"  was  the  reply.  '^Then  let  them  stand;  and 
we  will  stand  with  them  till  the  last,  for  the  position  must 
not  be  weakened,**  said  the  Duke. 

To  screen  the  fame  of  their  Emperor  and  the  glory  of 
their  yeteran  armj,  the  French  threw  a  heavy  load  of  blame 
upon  Marshal  Ney,  and  a  still  heavier  one  upon  General 
Grrouchy.  But  at  Ligny  Ney  had  done  his  best,  and  had 
been  foiled  or  beaten,  and  at  Waterloo  it  was  not  he  but  the 
Emperor  who  commanded.  As  for  Grouchy,  he  could  not, 
as  we  haye  shown,  be  present  in  the  fight.  Had  he  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  which  his  master  had  put  upon  him,  and 
made  a  movement  by  his  left,  he  would  have  effected  nothing 
beyond  the  delay  of  Napoleon's  overthrow  for  a  night.  Had 
be  come  up  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  would  probably  have 
ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  and  Wellington  might  have  been 
obliged  to  retire  before  nightfall  into  the  fdrest  of  Soignies. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  after  Grouchy,  Bliicher,  unimpeded 
and  un watched,  would  have  been  up  also.;  by  dawn  on  the 
next  morning  the  Anglo- Prussian  army,  issuing  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  would  have  become  the  assailant,  '^  and 
with  numbers  far  superior  to  his  own,  who  will  pretend  to 
say  that  Napoleoii's  defeat  on  the  19th  would  not  have  been 
as  certain  and  as  siy;nal  as  his  deroute  on  the  18th — upon 
that  fatal  evening  which  closed  upon  a  fallen  empire  and  a 
lost6eld?"» 

At  Waterloo,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  sheathed  his  sword  never  to  draw  it  again  on  a 
field  of  battle.  He  won  his  last  and  crowning  victory  when 
full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  but  little  past  the  prime  of 
matured  manhood. 

*  MazwelL 
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NEPAULESB  WAR  —BATTLE  OP  HUKWANPOOS. 

A.  D.  1616— Febnmy  27. 

With  Waterloo  our  armies  had  done  fig^hting'  in  Earapei 
In  Ania  our  immense  and  constantly  exteDding"  domiiikai 
continued  to  call  upon  our  courage  and  akiU,  and  to  fU 
emi)Ioymenty  year  after  year,  for  many  of  our  troops.  Wliei- 
ever  we  tried  the  pacific  and  non-aggrandizement  system  vi 
were  attacked  by  some  of  our  neighbours  or  by  some  of  our 
de|)endent8y  who,  mistaking  forbearance  and  a  pacific  di^ 
position  for  weakness,  raised  the  standard  of  levoltyiiid 
endeavoured  to  form  great  hostile  leagues  against  ns. 

Ijonl  Minto,  who  assumed  the  goTemor-genendship  ia 
1807,  and  retained  it  to  the  close  of  1813,  was  bound  bv  his 
instiiictions,  and  inclined  by  his  own  disposition,  to  eschew 
conquest  and  avoid  war  in  continental  India.  His  tranquil 
attitude  only  emboldened  the  Nepaulese,  the  Burmese,  and 
other  turbulent  f)eople,  to  insult  and  even  invade  and  ravage 
our  frontiers,  while  other  tribes  in  the  heart  of  our  territories 
be^an  to  form  hostile  combinations  and  to  arm  themselves. 
If  his  lordship's  government  had  lasted  only  six  months 
long({r  he  must — in  spite,  or  rather  in  consequence,  of  his 
pacific  policy — have  found  himself  involved  in  extensive 
wars.  J I  is  Huccessor,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  a  brave  old 
soldier,  was  compcjlled  to  draw  the  sword  at  once,  for  the 
Gorklias,  who  domineered  in  Nepaul,  retained  that  passion 
for  war  and  conquest  to  which  they  owed  their  recently 
established  dominion,  and,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  strong  military  stations  on  that  frontier,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  check  their  border  forays.  While  some  nego- 
tiations were  opening,  thefie  Gorkhas  of  Nepaul  attacked  and 
murdered  all  our  police  officers  stationed  in  Bootwul. 

The  Nepaulese  war  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  spirit 
and  hardihood  of  the  Gorkhas,  and  by  their  rare  skill  and 
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rapidity  in  stockading  positions.  As  thej  adranced  they 
covered  their  fronts  day  after  day^  hy  strong  palisades^  and  in 
case  of  a  retreat  they  fell  back  upon  the  works  they  had 
left  in  their  rear — ^upon  a  long,  continuous  series  of  stockades 
and  fortified  positions^  which  were  generally  placed  in  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  country^  and  which  were  to  be 
approached  only  through  dense  forests^  or  narrow,  steep, 
perilous  mountain  passes.  It  appears  that  while  their  army 
was  on  the  advance,  these  positions  were  leisurely  strength- 
ened by  the  Gorkhas,  or  by  the  other  tribes  who  inhabited 
the  country,  and  were  in  subjection  to  those  fierce  con- 
querors. 

The  Nepaulese  frontier  was  about  600  miles  in  length, 
and  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  rugged }  and  the  enemy 
had  the  command  of  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and 
forests.  Very  few  parts  of  the  country  had  ever  been 
examined  by  Europeans.  The  Nepaulese  were  as  Jealous  and 
vigilant,  and  as  resolute  in  opposing  the  visits  of  strangers, 
as  were  the  Chinese,  from  whom  most  of  their  tribes 
originally  descended.  * 

Lord  Moira,  however,  resolved  that  his  forces  should  act 
offensively  along  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier,  and  break  into 
the  country  from  different  points.  For  the  whole  plan  of 
the  campaign — which  was  clearly  defective  through  want  of 
local  information  —  his  lordship  seems  to  be  answerable. 
Major-General  Marley,  with  the  principal  force,  consisting  of 
about  8,000  men,  was  to  march  upon  Katmandoo,  the  capital ; 
Major-General  Wood  was  to  ovenim  all  Bootwul  and  to 
menace  Gulpa;  Major-General  Gillespie  was  to  seize  the 
passes  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Granges,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to  the  eastward ;  and  Major-General 
Ochterlony,  with  the  4th  coips,  was  to  invade  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Gorkhas.  The  Gorkhas  alone  had  at  this 
time,  about  12,000  fighting  men,  dressed,  armed,  and  dis- 
ciplined, in  imitation  of  the  Company's  sepoys,  and  if  this 
imitation  was  not  very  perfect,  the  men  were  robust,  active, 

*  History  of  the  Politioal  and  Military  Transaetions  in  India, 
during  the  Administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  1813-23,  By 
Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  Walter  Hamilton.  Account  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Nepaul  and  of  the  Territories  annexed  to  this  Dominion  by  the 
House  of  Gorkha. 
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and  conngeoiu.  The  nnmben  of  eomlmtaiitB  coHerf cd  Abb 
otLer  triliefl  and  difldplined  odJj  in  the  Nepwilae  aekool 
were  high  at  some  puts  of  the  var.  The  stRneth  of  tk 
coijornr  was  great,  Dein^  skirted  mad  int&nectea  far  Utr 
mountain.*;  and  abounding  in  eicellent  defiensiTe  postiim 
Am  fMT  forces  advanced  towards  the  frraitien;,  the  GaMt 
offir«n  ordered  tLat  all  the  wells  should  be  pcHsoned;  fart 
tbifl  is  a  threat  which  has  often  beeo  med,  wad  has  anw 
Wn  carried  ezten.«<ivelT  into  practice.  The  Nepanlese  mods 
of  making  !>tockade9  in  excellent  positions,  and  the  stnbbon- 
ness  with  which  they  defend  them,  prored  morp  xmschieToai 
to  the  invaders.  General  Gillespie,  who  had  had  a  natrav 
escape  at  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  fonght  his  w  ar  well  iato 
the  ccjuDtr}',  but  was  killed  on  the  dOtu  of  October,  1814,  ii 
a  too  hafltj  as!«ault  on  the  fort  of  Kalonga.  General  Wood 
failed  rompletely  in  his  operations,  and  General  Marler  ftikd 
so  mifierably,  as  to  be  taxed  by  the  commander-in-ehief  witk 
gross  neglect  and  imbecility.  The  mistake  common  toaD 
these  commanders  in  the  first  Nepaul  campaign,  appears  to 
have  l>een  a  too  great  contempt  for  these  new  and  mitried 
enemifs.  But  the  whole  campaign  ma**t  be  considered  as  i 
war  of  exjieriment— aft  a  war  in  a  novel  field,  where  almost 
evervthin^r  was  yet  trj  learn.  "  It  must  be  allowed  to  tbe 
Goithas/^says  the  historian  of  this  war,  "that  they  were 
an  ex|K;rienced  as  well  as  a  brave  enemy :  they  had  been  con- 
tinTially  waging  wfir  in  the  mountains  for  more  than  %tr 
years,  and  knew  well  how  to  turn  everything-  to  the  best 
advantage.  Caution  and  judgment  were,  therefore,  more 
refiuired  against  them  tlian  boldness  of  action."*  General 
Ochterlony,  however,  with  his  single  division,  gained  brilliant 
successes  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Gorkhas,  defeated 
the  enemy  in  several  battles,  drove  them  into  the  fort  of  Ma- 
Joun,  and  there  forced  them  to  capitulate.  By  these  victories^ 
the  countries  l^etween  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  were  effectu- 
ally clearf»fi,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Seiks,  and  of  the 
hill  chieftaiTis  who  were  allied  with  the  Company.  But  the 
war  was  not  yet  terminat<jd,  thoug-h  it  had  already  lasted 
more  than  a  year.  Those  who  heldauthority  at  Katmandoo, 
the  capital  of  Nepaul,  consented  to  a  treaty,  and  then  refused 

•  II.  T.  Prinsep's  excellent  book. 
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to  ratify  it,  and  then  defied  the  English  to  another  campaign 
in  the  heart  of  their  own  country. 

This  second  campaign  in  Nepaul  commenced  in  February, 
1816.  The  entire  management  of  it  was  left  to  Major-Oeneral 
Ochterlony,  who  had  so  ably  conducted  all  his  part  of  the  first 
campaign.  In  opening  it,  Ochterlony  had  nearly  20,000 
effective  men,  including  three  excellent  and  entire  European 
re^ments.  His  Majesty's  24th,  6dtb,  and  87th.  The  British 
soldiers  were  better  suited  to  a  war  amons*  lofty  and  bleak 
mountains,  than  were  the  sepoys  from  the  hot  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan.  He  divided  his  forces  into  four  brigades,  which 
were  respectively  commanded  by  Colonel  Kelly,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nichol,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  and  Colonel  Dick. 
Colonel  Kelly  was  detached  to  the  right,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nichol  to  the  left ;  the  other  two  brigades,  guided  by  Ochter- 
lony, moved  straight  through  the  forests  to  the  foot  of  a 
pass,  above  which  the  Nepauiese  were  strongly  posted  behind 
their  troublesome  stockades.  These  works  were  altogether 
unassailable  in  iront;  but,  after  four  days'  diligent  search, 
Captain  Pickersgill,  of  the  quartermaster-generaFs  depart- 
ment, found  a  route  which  turned  the  pass.  In  the  darkness 
of  night.  General  Ochterlony,  in  person,  led  Miller's  biigade 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  and  over  the  brow  of  a 
formidable  barrier  of  hills.  By  seven  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  heights  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  position 
were  occupied  without  resistance.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
Colonel  Dick's  brigade,  which  had  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  moved  up  in  front  close  to  the  other  stockade ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  they  found  the  triple  fortification 
evacuated,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Ochterlony's 
operation  for  turning  the  position.  Our  troops  were  obliged 
to  bivouac  on  the  bleak  mountain-tops  for  four  days,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  their  supplies  and  tents,  as  no  laden  animal  had 
been  able  to  accompany  them,  or  to  climb  the  hill  which  they 
had  climbed.  During  the  first  two  days,  the  men  suffered 
extreme  privations.  But  their -gallant  leader  shared  in  their 
hardships,  having  no  baggage,  and  sleeping  under  cover  of  a 
hut,  hastily  constructed  for  him  by  the  men  of  the  87th,  of 
boughs,  cut  from  the  green  trees.  By  the  20th  of  February, 
the  supplies  and  tents  were  brought  up,  and  the  roads  were 
prepared  for  a  fturther  advance.    The  enemy,  vexed  asid.  ^&- 
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heartened  at  Ochterlony'a  unexpected  diaeoverj  of  the  null 
across  the  first  barrier  of  mountaina,  continoed  to  retreat  tm 
stockade  to  stockade,  until  they  came  to  the  town  of  Hiik- 
wanpoor,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  which  had  both  a  fat 
and  stockade.  On  the  27th,  Ochterlony  occupied  a  hill  a 
iroiit  of  Mukwanpoor,  and  within  two  miles  of  that  towi. 
The  Gorkhas  endeavoured  to  recover  this  hill.  Intkir 
first  attack  thej  drove  in  a  weak  outpost,  and  killed  tk 
commanding  ofiicer.  Lieutenant  TirrelL  A  small  villagvci 
the  bill,  was,  however,  ^lantly  maintained,  after  the  nil  of 
Tirrell,  by  Lieutenant  Kerr  and  Ensign  Inipey  (a  grandsoi 
of  Sir  iJlijab  Impey),  who  were  both  publicfy  thanked  ii 
general  orders  for  this  service.  Ochterlony  threw  hrmA 
tne  fiank  companies  of  the  87th,  and  the  2?th  R^ment  cf 
Native  Infantry.  On  the  other  side,  the  Gorkhas  poured  bA 
2,000  men  from  their  stockade  in  firont  of  Mukwanpoor,  ind 
showed  a  determination  to  gain  the  village  and  recoveril 
tbe  ndge  of  the  hill.  The  English  general  then  threw  to- 
ward four  more  companies  of  tne  87th,  and  the  second  bift- 
talion  of  the  12th  Native  Infantry.  Ag^in,  on  the  othff 
hand,  the  Gorkhas  reinforced  their  columns  of  attack.  Och- 
terlony brought  his  guns  to  play  along  the  ridge;  and  there- 
upon the  Gorkhas  broug-ht  up  some  of  their  guns,  and  fired 
hotly  on  our  camp  and  line,  where  the  general  and  his  staff 
were  conspicuous  objects.  After  a  stern  contest,  the  enemj 
yielded  to  our  superiority  of  artillery,  and  to  a  bayonet 
charge  made  by  some  of  the  British  solders ;  and  they  fled 
beyond  a  deep  hollow  which  separated  the  ridg-e  from  Muk- 
wanpoor. There,  however,  and  in  a  jungle,  they  maintained 
themselves  for  some  hours,  keeping  up  across  the  hollow  a 
hot  fire  of  artillery,  which  did  little,  and  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  jungle,  which  did  a  good  deal.  But  to- 
wards sunset,  Ochterlony  brought  up  a  fresh  sepoy  battalion, 
and  Major  Nation,  putting  liimself  at  the  head  of  it,  dashed 
across  the  hollow,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  captured 
the  nearest  of  the  guns.  After  this  the  Gorkhas  retired 
behind  their  stockades  or  into  their  fort,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  behind  them.  Hitherto  they  had  always  shown 
the  gi-eatest  devotion  in  carrying  off  their  woundedf.  Their 
loss  was  very  severe ;  they  acknowledo;ed  themselves  that  it 
exceeded  800  men.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
rather  more  than  200. 
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The  day  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Nicol,  who  had  been  de- 
tached with  his  brigade  to  the  left,  joined  Ochterlony,  having 
succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  country  by  a  pass  near 
Ramnughur  and  by  the  winding  valley  of  a  river.  Colonel 
Kelly,  who  had  been  detached  with  his  brigade  to  his  right, 
had  also  succeeded  in  finding  a  route  which  led  him  across  the 
hills  to  the  important  fortress  of  Hureehurpoor.  As  usual,  this 
fort  had  a  strong  stockade  in  its  front.  But  the  Gorkhas  com- 
mitted the  same  mistake  here  which  they  had  committed  at 
Mukwanpoor,  by  abandoning  an  eminence  at  about  800  yards* 
distance  from  their  stockade.  This  ridge  was  instantly 
seized  by  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Hallo- 
ran.  The  enemy  sallied  in  full  force  to  recover  the  ridge ;  and 
O^Halloran  had  to  sustain  an  unequal  £gbt  from  six  in  the 
morning  imtil  near  the  hour  of  noon.  %ut  when  a  strong 
reinforcement  fiom  Kelly's  brigade  came  to  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  with  two  6-pounders  and  two  howitzers  mounted  on  ele- 
phants, the  enemy  fled  back  to  their  stockade.  They  left  a 
considerable  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  hul ;  and 
they  made  no  further  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  it.  On 
the  side  of  the  victors,  only  4  Europeans  and  4  natives  were 
killed ;  and  5  English  officers,  23  English  soldiers,  and  25 
natives  were  wounded.  Both  the  stockade  and  the  fort  of 
Hureehurpror  were  evacuated  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing^ 
night.  Cfolonel  Kelly  converted  the  fort  into  a  dep6t,  and 
was  preparing  for  a  further  advance,  when  he  received  in- 
teUigence  that  the  war  was  over. 

The  defeat  at  Mukwanpoor  had  barried  consternation  into 
the  court  of  Katmandoo.  The  Nepaul  Rajah  put  the  red  seal  to 
the  previous  treaty,  which  he  had  refused  to  ratify,  and  sent 
an  envoy  to  General  Ochterlony's  camp  to  notify  that  the 
treaty  was  ready  for  delivery.  Other  parties  claimed  to  be 
partakers  in  the  benefits  of  this  peace,  which,  they  protested, 
should,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  be  sacred  and  last- 
ing. The  Earl  of  Moira  had  wisely  instructed  Ochterlonj 
not  to  conclude  a  tii^aty  until  the  enemy  were  sufficiently 
humbled  to  make  it  safe  to  rely  on  their  sincerity ;  but  for 
the  rest  he  had  given  the  general  in  the  field  full  powers  to 
use  his  own  discretion,  in  accepting  the  terms  of  the  former 
treaty,  or  in  advancing,  further  demands,  according  to  cir- 
cumstaoces  and  the  state  of  the  season.     To  hurcLUs^  ^<^ 
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pride  of  these  wsrlike  tribes,  and  to  destroj  their  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  peoples  and  rulers  of  India,  was  more  impor- 
tant than  to  maice  acquisitions  of  tenitorj.  General  Ochtei^ 
lony,  howeveTy  determined  to  do  both.  He  told  the  envoy 
that  the  Company  must  now  retain  all  the  territory  in  Ne- 
pauI  which  their  troops  occupied,  inclndins^  the  valley  of  tlie 
Raptee,  Hureehurpoor,  &c. ;  that  the  Saj^  must  write  a  let* 
ter  to  the  Governor- General,  to  declare  his  sobmissioii  to  these 
demands ;  and  finally,  that  he,  the  Ghirkha  n^^tiator,  mnst 
present  the  ratified  treaty  on  his  knees  at  his  (General  Och* 
terlony'fl)  durbar,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  vakeeb  in  camp. 
To  all  these  conditions  the  court  of  Katmandoo  was  obliged 
to  submit.  The  Gorkha  negotiator  knelt  in  the  camp ;  Och- 
terlony  signed  the  treaty ;  and  then  preparations  were  made 
for  leaving  a  country  which  was  becoming  very  unhealthy. 
Our  army,  however,  did  not  quit  the  hills  of  Nepaul  ontO 
two  important  forts  were  surrendered,  as  promised  by  the 
treaty,  to  our  ally  the  Rajah  of  Sikhim.  All  the  articles  of 
the  great  treaty  were  executed  with  rare  punctuality.  The 
Governor-General,  as  a  politic  act  of  conciliation,  restored  some 
of  the  conquered  territory,  after  a  straight,  plain,  unmistake- 
able  frontier  for  the  Company's  dominions  had  been  settled, 
drawn,  and  marked,  at  certain  distances,  with  pillars  of 
masonry,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  disputes.  This  fix* 
ing  of  a  fi*ontier  was  of  very  great  importance.  The  lesson 
which  the  Nepaiilese  received  irom  Ochterlony  made  a  last- 
ing impression;  they  have  never  since  given  us  any  troable; 
and,  instead  of  fighting  against  us,  some  of  their  best  and 
bravest  men  have  lone^  been  fighting  for  us.  The  GU>rkha8 
in  our  pay  have  been  faithful  to  the  Company,  and  vBlorous 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  able  officer  who  had  so  well  managed  the  second 
and  last  campaign  was  properly  honoured  and  rewarded.* 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  not  above  learmns'  what 
was  useful  even  from  a  semi-barbarous  enemy.  If  ne  had 
been  a  man  of  routine,  or  a  formalist  and  pedant  attached 
exclusively  to  one  art  of  war,  either  he  would  never  have 

*  He  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  afterwards  created  a 
baronet.  The  East  India  Company  voted  a  pension  of  l,00OZ.  per 
annnm  to  Migor-General  Sir  David  Ochterlonj,  Bart.,  and  K.CJ3.,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  sj^andid  sendees  in  the  Nepaolese  war. 
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threaded  the  passes  and  labyrinths  of  Nepaul^  or  he  would 
have  been  sacrificed  with  his  whole  army  long  before  reach- 
ing Mukwanpoor.  But  Ochterlony  saw  that  the  resource  of 
stockades  would  be  equally  available  to  an  invader ;  that  it 
might  be  made  to  cover  and  secure  evei-y  advance  of  the 
British,  and  be  thus  turned  against  the  invaded ;  and  that 
it  placed  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  power  of  continuance. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  Nepaulese  system  of  stockading 
both  in  his  first  and  second  cmnpaig^,  and  to  this  he  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  success.  By  this  means  the 
operations  of  our  divisions  which  penetrated  the  hills  were 
converted  into  a  war  of  posts,  and  dep6ts  and  weak  detach- 
ments were  put  in  a  position  of  security  when  the  main  divi- 
sions were  far  away.  He  also  attended  sedulously  to  his 
commissariat,  establishing  and  stockading  good  magazines 
for  provisions  as  he  advanced,  li)  at  any  time,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  retreat,  his .  troops  would  nave  found  food  and 
shelter  provided  for  them  in  these  fortified  dep6ts. 

Little  adv£^nce  was  or  could  be  made  in  Nepaul  until  we 
adopted  the  plan  of  stockading  posts,  which  the  nature  of 
the  campaign  frequently  rendered  it  necessary  to  place  be- 
yond the  Hmits  of  prompt  succour.  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted  at  the  beginning,  several  serious  disasters  would  not 
have  happened.  "It  was,  however,"  adds  Mr.  Prinsep, 
"  altogether  a  new  thing  to  the  Bengal  army ;  for,  from  the 
earliest  days,  there  had  never  been  works  thrown  up  for  the 
defence  of^an  outpost.  ...  Sir  David  Ochterlony  has 
the  merit  of  having  first  resorted  to  this  plan,  and  of  Iiaving 
adopted  it,  too,  as  a  resource  of  prudence  wl^ch  occurred  to 
his  own  mind,  not  taught  to  him  by  the  experience  of  disas- 
ter, as  was  the  case  with  others."* 

The  strength  of  the  Nepaulese  stockades  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  greatly  miscalculated.  Made  up,  as 
they  were,  of  rough  hevm  wood  and  stones,  heaped  together 
between  an  inner  and  outer  palisade,  they  were,  in  appear* 
ance,  so  contemptible  as  to  invite  assault  without  even  seem- 
ing to  require  any  previous  breaching.  On  the  plains,  much 
more  formidable-looking  places  were  constantly  carried  in 
that  waj.     But  appearances  were  very  deceptive ;  and  the 

*  History  of  Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India  during  the 
Administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. — 1813*1823, 
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GorkhaSy  having  a  just  confidence  in  their  defences^  always 
stood  holdlj  to  them,  and  made  the  assailants  pay  dearly  ror 
their  temerity.  Our  lighter  artillery  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression, and  as  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  heavy  guns  was 
great,  the  stockades  were,  in  truth,  most  formidable  defences. 
The  wood  and  other  materials  for  raising  them  were  every 
where  at  hand,  and  the  celerity  with  which  they  could  he 
prepared  in  any  position  formed  a  main  source  of  tlie  strength 
of  tne  country.  But  this  was  a  resource  equally  available  to 
an  invader.  By  the  adoption  of  the  stockading  system,  the 
operations  of  our  divisions  were  converted  almost  entirely 
into  a  war  of  posts.* 

The  disasters  attendant  on  our  first  campaign  in  the  hills 
of  Nepaul,  were  not  without  salutary  consequences.  To  the 
officers  of  the  Bengtil  army,  in  iparticular,  were  the  lessons  of 
the  war  much  needed :  precipitancy  and  want  of  caution 
were  qualities  bred  in  them,  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
easy  victory.  From  the  days  of  Clive  down  to  those  of  Lord 
Lalce,  they  had,  generally  speaking,  only  to  show  them- 
selves, and.  march  straight  against  their  enemy,  to  ensure  his 
rapid  flight.  They  naturally  carried  into  the  hills  the  same 
contempt  of  the  foe  which  their  victories  in  the  plains  had 
engendered ;  and  they  were  taught  only  by  painful  experi- 
ence to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  entire  change  of 
circumstances  in  this  new  field  of  action.f 

There  is  only  one  greater  mistake  than  thinking  too  much 
of  an  enemy,  and  that  is — thinking  too  little  or  too  meanly 
of  him. 

*  H.  T.  Prinsep.  **  History  of  Political  and  Military  Transactiona,'* 
&c.  In  this  valuable  work,  sketches  and  sections  of  the  natiye  stockades 
are  given.    See  vol.  i.,  p.  138. 

f  H.  T.  Prinsep. 
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BATTLES   OF  NAGPOOR. 

A.  D.  1817,    November  26— December  16. 

After  bringing  the  Nepaulese  to  reason,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  found  himself  at  war,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
with  the  Pindarree  free-booters,  the  treacherous  Peishwa  of 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  and  other  foes.  The 
afiPair  with  the  Pindarrees,  though  it  lasted  nearly  two  years, 
was  rather  a  hot  chase  than  a  war,  but  the  Peishwa  and  the 
Rajah  gave  occasion  to  some  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 

Apa  Saheb,  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  through  the  murder  of  his 
cousin,  irritated  against  the  English  resident,  and  disgusted 
with  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  GompanV)  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Peishwa  and  the  Pindar- 
rees. He  was  duly  informed  of  the  mighty  preparations 
made  at  Poonah,  and  of  the  promises  of  other  Mahratta 
princes  to  make  common  cause  with  their  nominal  suzerain  ; 
and  he  had  been  led  into  the  belief  that  the  British  power 
was  incapable  of  resisting^  the  confederacy.  Apa  Saheb 
therefore  oesan  to  collect  his  troops  and  to  make  new  levies, 
protesting  all  the  while  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  our  resident,  that  he 
detested  the  treachery  of  the  Peishwa  and  was  eager  to  serve 
the  Company.  Yet  was  he  but  a  clumsy  hypocrite,  for  he 
received  a  dress  of  honour  and  a  title  from  the  court  of  Poo- 
nah, and  went  in  state  to  his  army  to  put  on  the  dress  and 
to  assume  the  title  in  the  presence  of  his  troops.  And  at 
this  time,  though  he  might  be  ignorant  of  the  facts,  the 
Peishwa  had  been  beaten  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  the 
British.  Mr.  Jenkins  called  in  a  brigade  from  its  canton- 
ments, and  posted  it  round  the  Residency,  which  was  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  small  ridge.  The  brigade  was  scarcely 
posted  ere  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  began  to  gather 
round  the  Residency. 
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'~-:  :Iie  njllo vizis'  daj.  ^be  %th  of  Xovemfaer,  aoneof  tb 
R.i^:i..*4  Hrnncyy  and  arillerj  coomLaiced  a  fire  upon  Ai 
r>:j*  7ii:i:2L  v^«  'Xirnpied  bj  oar  brinde.     Tim  ooanaaid 
r?  m  «ii!UitfC  zlI  ".-wo  bom  after  midnz^t.     Our  troops  ii^ 
:^*rui:  7«rr  fevervLj  :  Captain  Sadler,  die  officer  in  conuiifili 
v^<  k.Ilai  :  i:iii  Capcain  Cbariesworth,  the  next  in  eommM 
t:i^  wouzired.     Bi:  wTeral  ad^anlts   made   to  canj  the  hi 
T-*r^  r^cul^eii  wi-h.  cooAdr^r&ble  loss  to  the  aftemj.    Wha 
rae  J  (!eai<ed  £r:z:?.  onr  troopi«  laboared  mi^ht  azMl  mam  to 
«;r^cur^eii  their  ro*i*:ozu  wbicb  bad  been  taken  np  in  basil'' 
:iiej  haii  ba^  f-*v  intmebin^-tool!  to  make  anifidal  it 
frci' v:ft :  bit  cher  pLu»d  aloa^  the  exposed  farow  of  the  U 
«:i«:k«  of  ^*ytir  and  vheat.  and  anrtbing'  else  citable  of  aflbri- 
12?  '>ome  eoT'»r.    Xz  darbreak  tLe  enemj  reconuncMCcd  lUi 
nr«*  with  2Ti?arer  nzrr,  bATin^r  brought  more  nns  to  hv 
cr^xi  the  rid^.     Ma»»  of  t&ir  cavalrr  sbowra  thcDUBlw 
i^l  r«7r;nii  oar  potfitiixi.  and  the  Arab  infiuitrr  in  the  Bajah'i 
service  diriplajeii  i^rsAt  re»olntioa  and  oonficfenoe.     An  aeo- 
iVnt  bappenfn;?  ro  one  of  oar  s^n«,  these  Arabs  nuhed  if 
the  bill,  se'ized   it«  and  pointed  it  with   marderons  eAcI 
Aj^iz.'St  OTir  z.ext  r-cift,  LiTins:  fir?t  pat  to  the  sword  all  the 
T5- .  iz.irii  :ha:  hii  rVil-ei   r^yirA  the  s^in.     Their  first  shot 
r.rz:  that  ^jn  kil.^I  I>>:tor  Ne^'en.  the  surgeon,  and  Lieo- 
t<r-ant  Carke  :  tL-»  5ecjr..i.  a  n^iind  of  grape,  killed  the  rea- 
ttr-t's  tr*:  assistant,  Mr.  Gwrre  Sothebv,  and  totallv  di^ibled 
f.vr  men  besides.     The  camp-followers  and  the  ^romen  ani 
children  of  our  sepoys  set  up  a  wild  shriek;  and  our  positioo 
w:is  ^tamte  by  the  fierce  Arabs :  the  day  seemed  Io5t  and  i 
Lo  rlble  butchery  inevitable,  when  Captain  Fitzgerald  maik 
a  brisk  and  most  gallant  cbar^  with  the  cavalry  of  ooi 
Lrigade,  which  consisted  of  only  three  troops  of  the  6tli 
Ben^  regiment.     Heading  the  little  column  himself^  and 
dashing  across  a  nullah   and  over  the   ridge,    Fitzgerald 
charged  one  mass  of  the  enemy,  drore  them  from  their  Grans 
turned  them  npon  them,  and"  then  retired  towards  the^  Re 
sidencT,  drag^ng  the  captured  guns  with  him  and  firing  ai 
he  retired.     Our  people  on  the  ridge  set  up  a  joyous  shout 
and   a  detachment  of  them  advanced  against"  the  fierce 
Arabs,  who  kept  their  ground  though  those  who  oug-ht  tc 
have  supportea  them  were  running  away.     These  Arabs, 
ho*"  old  not  stand  the  bayonet  charge;    they  weic 
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driTen  from  the  post,  the  guns  thej  had  captured  were  re- 

^   covered,  and  two  other  guns  which  the  enemy  had  brought 

j    up  were  taken.    In  heading  this  desperate  charge,  Captain 

^    Lloyd  and  Lieutenant  Grant  particularly  distinguished  tnem- 

'    selres.  Grant  was  wounded  three  times,  and  his  third  wound 

proved  mortal.    The  Arabs  lay  thick  round  the  guns  among 

'•■    the  British  and  the  sepoys  they  had  butchered.     As  soon  as 

^    this  charge  was  crowned  with  success,  Apa  Saheb's  troops 

'     gave  way  on  every  side,  and  about  the  hour  of  noon  they 

fled  from  the  field  in  panic  disorder,  leaving  all  their  artillery 

to  the  conquerors. 

Thus  ended  a  conflict  more  desperate  than  any  that  had 
taken  place  in  India  since  the  days  of  Glive,  when  handfuls 
of  the  Company's  troops  repeatedly  sustained  and  triumphed 
over  the  attacks  of  large  native  armies.  Apa  Saheb,  at 
Nagpoor,  like  the  Peishwa  at  Poonah,  had  reckoned  with 
certainty  on  his  ability  to  overwhelm  the  small  force  stationed 
at  his  capital.  As  soon  as  he  was  undeceived  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  expressed  the  greatest  contrition,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  the  English  by  his  prostration 
and  a  prompt  submission.  When  the  battle  was  over  and 
his  army  well  beaten,  he  sent  vakeels  to  the  resident  to  ex- 
press his  grief,  and  to  disavow  having  himself  authorized  the 
attack.  Mr  Jenkins  would  give  no  answer  until  the  Rajah's 
army  was  entirely  disbanded. 

Anon  Company's  troops  poured  into  the  country  from 
every  quarter.  As  early  as  the  29th  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gahan  arived  at  the  Residency  with  two  battalions  and  three 
troops  of  hoi^,  two  galloper  guns^  supplies  of  ammuni- 
ticm,  &c. 

The  fighting  on  the  26th  and  27th  had  been  so  hard,  that 
our  troops  engaged  had  consumed  nearly  all  their  powder, 
they  had  only  a  few  rounds  lef)^  when  the  Arabs  were  beaten. 
If  the  Rajah's  people  had  renewed  their  attack  with  any 
spirit,  the  conquerors  must  have  been  conquered  through 
mere  want  of  ammunition,  but  now  they  were  safe ;  and  the 
force  collected  round  the  Residency  would  have  sufficed  to 
beat  the  Rajah's  army  in  the  field  over  and  over  again.  But 
it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  Apa  Saheb  should  be 
entirely  crushed  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in  order  that  the 
grand  campaign  should  proceed  against  the  Pindarrees  and 
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of  Nagpoor  hwi  bi 
Aoooroing'lT,  th«  H: 
the  NerbnJok,  seat 
Pitman  reached  tin 
Briffadiei^G«ienl  H 
gatfier-General  Han 
after  eveiytbing  had 
in^  of  the  16th  ol 
It^ah  that  the  onlj 
diate  attack,  and  hii 
ii^  temu: — To  acl 

]Mced  hifl  temtoriw  „,  ^s  »....>,,  »•  kwj  unuou  iliiiibm  i.  i 
to  gire  a^  all  his  artilleiy;  to  diabuid  all  bia  Aius  ndcAv  I 
mercenaneB,  who  were  to  march  off  and  leave  the  titjMi 
fort  of  Na^poor  to  the  sole  oooapation  of  the  Britnb :  to  p 
himself  ana  reside  at  the  Britiu  ReaJdmoj,  as  an  noaM|i 
fiir  tbe  performance  of  these  conditions.  His  anaira  nwl 
be  delivered  at  the  Inteat  by  four  o'clock  the  next  monuiigl 
and  if  no  answer  ciime  he  was  to  be  attacked  at  that  bout. 
But  he  was  given  to  imderatand  that  if  he  submitted  to  flu 
terms  proposftd,  no  very  great  sacrifices  woiild  he  reqnirei 
from  him.  Apa  Saheb  endeavoui-ed  to  temporize.  Mr. 
Jenkins  extended  the  period  from  four  to  eeveu  o'clock  tbi 
next  morning. 

But  in  tbe  evening  of  tbe  16th,  General  Dovetim  beat  to 
arms,  approached  closer  to  the  town,  and  there  bivouackid 
for  the  night.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning',  the  Bajall 
sent  to  aay  that  the  Arabs  would  not  allow  him  to  coM 
over  to  the  English,  and  to  beg  for  a  respite  of  tvo  or  tbrea 
days.  All  the  respite  that  Dovetoo  would  pve  was  for  t»s 
hours  :  Apa  Saheb  must  come  in  by  nine  o'clock,  or  al»dl 
tbe  consequenceB.  As  nine  o'clock  came,  and  as  the  Buali 
came  not,  our  army  Advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  a  potdoM 
close  upon  tbe  Rajah's  camp :  and  upon  this  Apa  Sab^ 
giving  way  to  his  fears,  mounted  hid  horse,  galloped  awaj 
from  tbe  camp  to  the  Residency,  and  delivered  himself  np  ai 
ut  hostage  to  Hr.  Jenldns.    He  there  gave  ordera  that  thl 
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artillery  in  the  arsenal  and  in  the  camp  should  be  delivered 
up.  General  Doveton^  suspecting  mischief,  if  not  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Rajah,  from  the  desperation  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  other  mercenaries,  instead  of  sending  a  party  to 
take  possession  of  the  g^ns,  advanced  his  whole  line  by  open 
column  of  companies.  The  arsenal,  wherein  were  thirty-six 
guns,  was  taken  without  resistance;  but  as  Doveton  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Rajah's  gardens  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
was  opened  upon  his  front  and  right  flank.  Through  the 
General's  prudence  and  foresight  he  was  not  unprepared  for 
this  attack :  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were  with  him ; 
and,  while  his  infantry  charged  in  front,  they  made  a  detour, 
and  got  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  In  less  than  an  hour 
all  the  batteries  were  carried,  and  seventy-five  more  guns, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  were  in  our  hands :  the  Arabs  and 
all  who  had  stayed  to  fight  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  camp 
was  also  taken,  with  lorty  elephants  ana  all  Apa  Saheb's 
camp  eauipage.  But  the  fire  of  the  fierce  Arabs  had  cost 
us  in  killed  and  wounded  39  British  and  102  native  soldiers. 
Part  of  the  Arab  infantry  fled  into  the  city,  and  occupied 
the  fort,  within  which  were  the  Rajah's  palaces  and  other 
strong  buildings ;  and  they  maintained  themselves  with  such 
desperation  that  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  December  that 
they  could  be  driven  out.  Doveton's  siege  artillery  had  not 
come  up,  and  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  through  an  in- 
sufficient breach,  he  lost  90  killed  and  179  wounded,  in- 
cluding one  officer  among  the  killed  and  two  among  the 
wounded.  With  the  departure  of  these  daring  Arabs  resist- 
ance ceased ;  the  Rajah  and  all  his  country  were  at  our  feet. 
The  fate  of  Apa  Saheb  remained  in  suspense  for  a  few 
months.* 

In  the  mean  while  the  Pindarree  forces,  though  not  yet 
annihilated,  had  been  shattered  and  scattered  in  spite  of  all 
the  extensive  combinations  made  to  support  them  as  the 
great  vanguard  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, commander-in-chief  as  well  as  governor-general,  had 
resolved  to  take  the  field  and  to  direct  the  main  operations 
of  the  campaign  in  person.  His  preparations  were  all  on  a 
gigantic  scale.    The  army  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  com- 

*  H.  T.  Prinsep.    **  History  of  Political  and  Military  TransactionB) 
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manded  by  the  Oovenior- General  in  person,  and  called  tbe 
''  Grand  Army/'  coanted  40,000  fighting  men.  The  Ma- 
dras troops,  which  took  the  field  under  the  designation  of 
the  **Army  of  the  Deccan,"  numbered  70,400  fighting 
men.  A  part  of  the  Bombay  army  was  put  in  motion  from 
the  side  of  Guzerat,  to  co-operate  in  tne  s'eneral  objects 
of  the  campaign ;  and,  after  the  rupture  with  the  Peishwa, 
another  division  of  the  Bombay  army  was  employed  in  re- 
ducing that  prince's  fortresses  in  the  Konkan.  Counting  the 
irregular  cavalry  supplied  by  the  allies  or  dependents  of  the 
Company,  the  whole  force  brought  into  the  field  must  have 
exceeded  130,000  men ;  and  of  these  forces  above  13.000  were 
British  soldiers.  No  such  army  had  ever  yet  marched  under 
our  colours  in  India.  It  was  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
varying  force  of  all  our  enemies;  out  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  the  Mahratta  confederacy  had  130,000  horse, 
80,000  foot,  and  580  guns,  while  the  different  fragments 
that  remained  of  their  rindarree  allies  would  form  a  total  of 
about  16,000.  But  it  was  not  the  number  of  these  undis- 
ciplined barbarians  that  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration : 
it  was  the  very  extensive — the  indefinable  field  of  the  war, 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortresses  in  Central  India, 
in  the  Konkan,  and  ekewhere,  the  facilities  which  the  Mah- 
rattas  possessed  for  making  flyinff  marches,  and  for  embar- 
rassing the  movements  of  our  columns  by  lighting  up  the 
flames  of  war  at  nearly  the  same  moment  and  at  many  and 
distant  points,  that  demanded  the  employment  of  a  large 
force  and  of  great  forethought. 
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CORREGAUM- 

A«  B.  1618.      Januaiy  1. 

Eten  after  the  brilliant  combatis  at  Nagpoor^  the  war  ecm- 
thraed  to  spread,  and  other  native  princes  and  potentates, 
more  or  less  openly,  entered  into  it  or  supported  our  nume- 
rous enemies  in  the  field. 

While  the  forces  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the 
divisions  under  Hislop,  Mxlcolm,  MarshuU,  Keir,  Adams,  and 
other  officers,  were  chasing  the  Pindarrees  from  moor  and 
mountain,  valley  and  jungle,  or  reducing  the  forts  in  Malwa, 
Brigadier- General  Smith,  who  had  been  reinforced  at  Poonah, 
prepared  for  an  active  pursuit  of  Btijee  Rao,  the  fugitive 
jPeishwa,  who  had  flitted  hither  and  thither  like  an  i^ftiis 
Jiituus.  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elpbinstone,  having  organized  a 
police  and  a  provisional  administration  for  the  city  of  Poonah, 
accompanied  General  Smith's  division,  which  began  it-s  march 
at  the  end  of  November.  Gokla,  one  of  the  Peishwa's  evil 
advisers,  but  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  attempted  to  defend  a 
ghaut  leading  to  the  high  land  where  the  Kistna  has  its  source, 
and  where  tne  Peishwa  had  found  a  reliige  and  a  rallying 

Ioint ;  but  the  Mahi*atta  was  beaten,  and  the  pass  was  cleared 
y  the  British  with  great  ease.  No  fighting,  but  rapid  and 
most  wearying  marches  ensued,  the  Peishwa's  army  fly- 
ing in  a  sort  of  ngzag,  and  the  Peishwa  himself  always  keep- 
ing in  advance  of  his  main  body.  At  last  the  Bfahratta 
succeeded  in  getting  round  Smith  s  division ;  and  then,  pass- 
ing between  Poonah  and  Seroor,  he  moved  northward  as  far 
as  Wuttoor,  on  the  road  to  Nassik.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
his  long-lost  fiivourite  Trimbukjee,  who  brought  with  him  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  horse  and  toot.  Trimbukjee 
had  collected  these  forces  in  various  directions,  but  a  good 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  Pindarrees.  But  for  the 
good  fights  maae  in  j&ont  of  Uie  Residency  at  Nagpoor,  and 
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within  the  walls  of  that  city,  Apa  Saheb  would  have  accom- 
panied Trimbukjee  with  his  large  army  and  his  desperate 
Arabs.  After  he  had  discovered  the  direction  the  Peishwa 
had  taken,  and  had  recruited  his  own  worn-out  cattle,  General 
Smith,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  started  a^ain  in  pursuit. 
This  headlong  race  to  the  northward  brought  Smith  close 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Mahrattas;  but,  with  the  lubricitj^  of 
eels,  they  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and,  makinop  a  nank 
movement  behind  some  hills,  they  turned  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  retraced  their  steps  towards  Poonah.  Colonel 
Burr,  who  commanded  in  that  city,  apprehending  an 
attack,  solicited  the  reinforcement  of  a  oattalion  from 
Seroor. 

Captain  Francis  French  Staunton,*  of  the  Bombay  estab- 
lishment, was  forthwith  detached  from  Seroor  with  about 
600  sepoys,  300  auxiliary  horse,  and  two  six-pounders.  The 
distance  was  only  two  short  marches.  Staunton  began  his 
march  from  Seroor  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Sldt 
of  December,  and  at  ten  the  next  morning  he  reached  the 
heights  of  Corregaum,  about  half-way  to  Poonah,  when, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  which  lay  between  him  and  that 
city,  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  Peishwa's  army,  estimated  at 
20,000  horse  and  several  thousand  foot.  His  march  to  Poonah 
was  intercepted,  and  he  himself  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
cut  o£P.  The  brave  officer  did  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  required :  he  made  a  danh  at  the  village  of  Correg^um 
(which  stood  on  the  heights,  and  which  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  stone  houses  with  strong  stone  waUs  round  the 
gardens),  hoping  to  gain  possession  of  it  before  it  could  be 
obtained  by  the  enemy.  But  the  Mahrattas,  or  rather  the 
Arabs,  who  composed  the  main  body  of  their  in&ntry,  were 
as  near  to  the  village  as  was  Captain  Staunton ;  and  as  he 
entered  at  one  side,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the 
houses,  the  Arabs  entered  at  the  opposite  side  and  took  pos- 
session of  other  houses.  A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  at  first 
between  the  Company's  troops  and  the  Arabs  for  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  whole  of  the  village,  and  then  between  our  hand- 
ful of  men  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  army.  Un- 
fortunately Captain  Swanston,  who  commanded  our  300 

*  Subsequently  Colonel  F.  Staunton,  C.B. 
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auxiliary  horse/ was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  his  weak 
squadrons  could  not  show  themselves  in  face  of  the  masses  of 
Mahratta  cayalry.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  running  too 
&8t  to  carry  artillery  with  him,  brought  up  only  two  guns ; 
but  if  there  was  an  eouality  in  this  particular  arm,  their  in- 
fantry exceeded  ours  oy  ten  to  one.  Nevertheless,  our  ad- 
mirable sepoys  maintained  their  post,  and  kept  up  an  incessant 
fifi;ht  from  the  hour  of  noon  till  nine  in  the  evening,  during 
which  time  they  had  no  refreshment,  and  not  even  a  drop  of 
water  to  drink.  Attack  after  attack  was  made  under  the  eye 
of  the  Peishwa,  who  stood,  no  doubt,  at  a  safe  distance,  on  a 
neighbouring  hill. .  They  had  all  fiiiled,  when  Lieutenant 
Chisholm,  the  officer  of  artillery,  with  most  of  his  men,  hav- 
ing been  killed  at  a  post  near  a  pagoda,  and  the  European 
officers  having  been  disabled  except  three,  the  Arabs  charged 
and  obtained  possession  of  one  of  our  two  guns,  which  was 
stationed  at  the  pagoda.  Our  wounded  were  lying  thick 
round  that  building,  and  among  them  were  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Wingate,  Captain  Swanston,  and  Lieutenant  Connellon. 
The  wild  Arabs  immediately  began  to  massacre  these  help- 
less wounded  men,  and  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Poor  Wingate  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces,  as  was  the 
body  of  Lieutenant  Chisholm,  the  officer  of  artillery.  But 
the  Arabs  did  not  long  enjoy  their  bloody  triumph;  the 
three  undisabled  officers.  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones, 
and  Assistant-Surgeon  Wylie,*  though  almost  exhausted, 
and  with  their  men  fainting  irom  want  of  water,  headed  one 
more  charge,  the  last  of  the  many  that  were  made  during  the 
day,  recaptured  the  lost  gun,  and  slaughtered  the  Arabs  in 
a  heap.  The  charge  was  utterly  desperate,  for  every  man 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  between  him  and  victory,  except 
torture  and  death.    On  this  occasion  Lieutenant  Pattinson, 

*  The  medical  officers  fought  just  as  hard  and  as  bravely  as  the 
other  officers.  With  so  small  a  force,  and  so  Tery  few  English  officers, 
it  was  necessary  for  eveiy  man  to  throw  himself  into  the  heat  of  the 
fight. 

''  The  medical  oflicers  also  led  on  the  sepoys  to  charges  with  the 
hayonet,  the  nature  of  the  contest  not  admitting  of  their  attending  to 
Uieir  professional  duties;  and,  in  such  a  struggle,  the  presence  of  s 
single  European  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  seemed  to  inspire 
the  native  soldiers  with  the  usual  confidence  of  success."-— Diviiion 
Orden  by  Brigadwr-Qen^ral  Smithy  C.B.  Eatt  Ind,  MUiiary  CaUndar. 
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who  had  been  wounded  and  carried  into  a  house,  appeared 
again  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  continued  to  exert  the 
little  strength  he  had  left,  until  he  received  another  wound, 
which  proved  mortal.  Captain  Swanston  and  Lieutenant 
Gonnelion  were  rescued ;  and  every  man  of  the  Arabs  who 
had  penetrated  to  the  pagoda  was  bayoneted  without  mercy. 
By  a  little  after  nine,  the  enemy  were  completely  driven 
from  the  villa&e  and  all  the  ground  near  it,  and  our  fainting 
sepoys  were  then  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  the 
only  refreshment  thev  got  during  the  whole  day  and  follow- 
ing night.  Where  the  desperate  Arabs  had  failed,  there  was 
slight  chance  that  the  cowardly  Mahrattas  would  renew  the 
attempt.  Captain  Staunton  and  his  people  passed  the  n^ht 
without  any  molestation. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  mominc',  the  Mahratta 
army  was  seen  hovering  about  the  village,  but  none  of  them 
would  venture  near ;  and  this  day  also  passed  without  any 
molestation.  Captain  Staunton  had  consumed  so  much  pow- 
der during  the  nine  hours'  fighting  of  the  preceding  day, 
that  he  had  only  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  left ;  and  pro- 
visions in  the  camp  there  were  none,  and  none  were  to  be 
procured  in  the  village.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  being  able 
to  reach  Poonah,  he  determined  to  move  back  to  Seroor.  He 
began  his  retreat,  in  the  dark,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
January :  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  baggi^e  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  conveying  his  numerous  wounded ;  but  he 
brought  off  not  only  his  guns,  but  likewise  all  his  wounded, 
and  with  them  reached  Seroor  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  3rd  of  January.  The  men  had  had  no  refreshment 
but  water  from  the  31st  of  December.  Three  officers  were 
killed  and  two  wounded;  sixty-two  men  were  killed  and 
1 13  wounded,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary  horse.  The  loss  of 
men  was  most  severe  in  the  artillery,  twelve  being  killed 
and  eight  wounded  out  of  a  detail  for  two  six-pounders 
only.* 

Like  the  defence  of  the  Residency  at  Nag^oor,  this  was 
an  affair  of  which  Clive  himself  might  have  been  proud. 
Captain  Staunton's  superiors  were  men  quite  capable*  of  ap- 

*  H.  T.  Prinsep.  Division  Orders  by  Brigadier-General  Smith, 
C.B.,  dated  '«  Camp,  near  Seroor,  7th  Jannazy,  1818, "  in  £as*  India 
Military  Calendar. 
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prociating  his  heroism,  and  of  expreasfaig  tfaeir  admiratiim  in 
an  eloquent  and  heurty  manner.  The  GoTCTnor-General,  who 
forthwith  nominated  Stannton  an  honoTBrj  aide-de-camp, 
and  soon  afterwatda  eonferred  on  him  the  command  ci  the 
important  fortress  of  Ahmednnghor,  repeated  the  obsenra- 
tion  which  General  Smith  had  made  in  his  official  report  to 
the  Hon.  Monntstnart  Elphimitoney  that  the  action  of  Corre- 
gaum  was  '^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  afiairs  ever  achieved  hy 
any  army,  in  which  the  European  and  native  soldiers  dis- 
played the  most  noble  devotion  and  most  romantic  bravery, 
tinder  tbe  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  almost  beyond  hu- 
man enduranca'*  And,  two  years  after  the  event,  in  pre- 
senting a  valuable  sword  which  had  been  Toted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  Captain  (by  this  time  Major)  Staunton,  his 
Lordship  said,  **  1  need  say  little  of  the  coimict  which  has 
obtained  yon  this  honourable  acknowledgement.  It  is  already 
well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  achievements 
of  the  British  arms  in  the  East.  All  know  the  situation  in 
which  your  detachment  was  placed,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous and  implacable  enemies,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  suc- 
cour, and  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  thirst,  exhaustion, 
and  fatigue.  In  that  hour  or  difficulty  and  danger  it  was 
your  firmness  that  afforded  to  your  brave  companions  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  that  devotion  and  epallantry  which 
terminated  in  their  triumph  over  the  vast  force  opposed  to 
them,  and  not  only  established  for  ever  their  own  reputation, 
but  threw  a  lustre  over  the  character  of  their  establishment, 
and  added  to  the  glory  of  the  Indian  army.^'*  Furthermore 
the  Grovemment  of  Bombay,  over  which  the  Hon.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone  then  presided,  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  the  defence 
of  Corregaum,  and  to  pres^erve  the  memory  m  those  who  had 
fallen  there.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1821 ;  and 
the  brass  plate  bears  the  truly  noble  names  of  **  The  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor-general  of  In- 
dia," and  ''The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay.''  Indian  exploits  had  been  too  often 
oyerlooked  in  England,  and  neglected  by  our  parliamentaiy 
orators;    but,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.   George  Canning,  on 

*  Address  of  the  Maiqnis  of  Hastings.      East  India  Military 
Calendar. 
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The  Marquis  of  Hastings  signally  triumphed  over  all  our 
enemies  in  India^  but  Earl  Amherst,  who  succeeded  him 
(1823)  as  Governor-General,  almost  immediately  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword  against  a  new, 
untried,  and  very  obstinate  foe.  The  Birmans  or  Burmese 
had  long  been  very  turbulent  and  very  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. Elated  by  some  recent  conquests  which  they  had 
made,  and  being  brought  in  more  immediate  contact  with 
the  British  frontiers,  they  began,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1823,  to  make  sundry  attacks  upon  us.  Without  notice 
given,  and  without  any  attempt  at  negotiation,  they  claimed 
possession  of  Shapuree,  a  small  mudd}*^  island  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  but  close  to  the  coast  of  Arracan,  which  the 
Burmese  then  possessed.  Making  a  sudden  night  attack, 
they  drove  away  a  small  guard  of  British  troops  stationed 
on  the  island,  killed  several  of  them,  and  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  island.  This,  coming  close  upon  other  out- 
rages, was  not  to  be  tolerated.  Our  government,  however, 
resolved  to  consider  the  forcible  occupation  of  Shapuree  as 
the  act  of  the  local  authorities  of  Arracan,  and  addressed  a 
gentle  declaration  to  the  Burmese  central  government,  re- 
capitulating* the  past  occurrences,  and  caUing  upon  the  court 
of  Ava  to  disavow  their  officers  in  Arracan.  The  court  of 
Ava,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  considered  this  gentle 
declaration  as  a  pusillanimous  attempt  to  deprecate  tne  re- 
sentment of  the  Burmese.  They  triumphantly  appealed  to 
the  paper  as  a  proof  that  the  British  government  of  India 
dreaded  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with  them ;  and  they  inti- 
mated that  unless  their  right  to  the  island  of  Shapuree  was 
distinctly  admitted,  the  victorious  Lord  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant and  the  Golden  Foot  would  invade  the  Company's 
dominions.  In  the  mean  while  two  companies  of  the  20th 
'  Regiment  landed  on  the  disputed  island,  drove  off  the  Bux- 
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mese^  and  stockaded  tbemselves.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
the  commanding  officer  and  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Com- 
pany's cruiser  Sophia  were  seized  on  the  mainland  and 
carried  up  the  country.  Both  sides  now  actively  prepared 
for  war,  tne  Anglo-Indian  troops  on  the  frontier  being,  how- 
ever, ordered  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  for  the  present. 
More  and  more  confirmed  in  their  idea  that  we  were  afraid 
of  them,  from  4,000  to  5,000  Burmese  and  Assamese  ad- 
vanced from  Assam  into  the  province  of  Cachar,  and  began 
to  stockade  themselves  at  a  post  within  five  mUes  of  the 
town  of  Sylhet,  and  only  296  miles  from  Calcutta.  The 
town  of  Sylhet  was  on  our  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  Cachar 
was  under  our  protection,  yet  the  Burmese  daimed  that 
province  as  their  own,  and  called  upon  the  Rajah  of  the  ad- 
joining province  of  Jinteea  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
Ava.  Major  Newton,  the  officer  commanding  on  the  Sylhet 
£rontier,  concentrated  his  detachment  and  marched  against 
the  invaders.  It  was  at  daybreak  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1824,  that  he  came  in  sight  of  their  stockade  and  of  a  village 
adjoining,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  The  Bur- 
mese in  the  village  presently  gave  way,  but  those  in  the 
stockades  made  a  resolute  resistance,  and  were  not  driven 
out  until  they  had  lost  about  a  hundred  men,  and  had  killed 
six  of  our  sepoys-    They  then  fled  to  the  hills. 

The  Rajah  of  Jinteea,  who  had  been  imperiously  summoned 
to  the  Burmese  camp,  and  commanded  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  shadow  of  the  Grolden  Foot,  threw  himself  upon 
the  British  Government  for  protection ;  and  various  native 
chie&  whose  territories  lay  between  the  frontiers  of  the  Bur- 
mese empire  and  the  frontiers  of  the  British  dominions, 
called  loudly  for  English  aid.  This,  the  south-east  frontier 
of  Bengal,  had  in  ract  been  kept  in  constant  dread  and 
danger  of  invasion  for  more  than  a  year,  while  the  adjoining 
and  friendly  territories  had  been  exposed  to  the  destructive 
inroads  ana  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  Burmese  and 
Assamese  for  many  years.* 

*  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Eaq^  (th^  distinguished  Orientalist^  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit,  Oxford,  &c.),  *  Docnuents  illHstrative  of  the  Bnr- 
mese  -War,  with  an  Intoductory  Sketch  of  the  Events  of  the  War,  and 
an  Appendix.'  Calcutta,  1827.  Migor  Snodgrass,  military  seoretajy  to 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Ava,  and  assistant  poUtioaL  agent 
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Major  Newtcm  did  not  follow  the  Burmese  he  htd  routed^ 
buty  alter  driving  them  from  their  stockadei  he  returned  to 
Sylhet,  and  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  force  from  Gachar. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  nuyor  was  within  his  owa  frontier^  the 
Burmese  advanced  again  into  the  countrj  from  which  he  had 
driven  them,  and  stockaded  some  stronger  positions.    They 
were  joined  by  another  considerable  force^  while  another 
detachment,  2,000  strong,  collected  in  their  rear,  as  a  reserve 
or  column  of  support.    Still  advancing,  and  stockading  as 
they  advanced,  the  main  body  of  the  Burmese  pushed  their 
stockades  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Surma,  to  within 
one  thousand  yards  of  the  British  post  at  Bhadrapoor. 
Captain  Johnstone,  who  commanded  at  that  post,  had  but  a 
very  small  force  with  him,  yet  he  succeeded  in  dislodging: 
the  invaders  from  their  unfinished  works  at  the  point  ot  the 
bayonet,  and  in  driving  them  beyond  the  Surma.    This  was 
on  the  13th  of  February.    On  the  following  day,  Lientenant* 
Colonel  Bowen  joined  and  took  the  command  over  Captain 
Johnstone,  and  instantly  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
enemy.    They  were  found  stockading  themselves  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jetinghi  river,  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream.    The  only  difficulty  encountered  wa*  in 
getting  across  this  stream.    As  soon  as  our  troops  were  ofer^ 
and  had  fixed  their  bayonets,  the  Burmese  cleared  out  of 
their  stockade  and  fled  to  the  hills.    But  there  was  anotlier 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  the  White  EUplmnt, 
which  had  stockaded  a  much  stronger  positioA  at  Doodpatlee, 
where  their  front  was  covered  by  the  Surma  river,  aaa  tlieir 
rear  rested  on  steep  hills.    Each  of  the  exposed  faces  of  this 
intrenchment  was  defended  hj  a  deep  ditch,  about  huritmi 
toet  wide ;  a  strong^  fence  of  bamboo  sptkeM  ran  along  tlie 
outer  edge  of  the  £tch,  and  the  approach  on  the  hma  nUU 
was  through  jungle  and  high  grass.     Uaut^fmitAioUHuil 
Bowen,  however,  marched  against  this  fbmudftUe  i^Upeku^U 
and  attacked  it.    The  Burmese  remained  paiMive  till  Q*$f 
troops  advanced  to  the  bamboo  qokea,  when  tide v  Xfmrmi  u\^ 
them  a  destructive  and  wefl^maintaiiied  fira,  whieu  C0M»|44it4y 

in  Ava,  '  Namttre  of  the  Banii««e  Wur,  detsilioi^  iJtm  Oyttri^m^  ttf 
Major  General  Sir  Archibald  C«mpbeU'«  Army,  from  iiM  UtiAiit^  lU 
Rangoon,  in  May,  18^  to  the  emMlUMOii  ^  « 'trnt^f  id  i'mt^'t^  ni 
Yaadabook  in  Febnistj,  Ulde.'    Ltm4mi,Vm» 
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When  LieotaMMt  Axaifbnmg  hud  tmm  kBdl  aal  fwvil 
oBoM  woudad,  tad  abooc  160  of  ov  Mvfi  Ulall 
wounded,  Bofiran  MOM  off  Ae  ■! iaril  lug jwii^  f*  Mi 
to  Jatiumr,  St  a  shoftdirtnwa.  On  tlio  !&th  of  Mni)! 
Gcdood Iumb  joined  Ae  fttoa  nt  Jntnpoor  witk  fwgiMJ 

-OOHMH 


end  n  bottnHon  of  fredi  troops  and  mmamBd  the 
But  in  the  mean  wUk  the  Puiimiau  had  ntraatedfioBtU 
Ibnnidable  noeition,  and  nCirad  into  tiioir  oira  ooHl^ 
eyacnating  toe  whofe  of  Oachar* 

Bat  before  this  time  the  gieat  BimneM  oinefy  As  Mi 
Bandoolay  then  high  in  fiiTOor  at  the  oouit  of  Ava^  aalil 
pngeetor  of  a  edieme  for  the  oonqveet  of  BeB^pdy  hadeolM 
a  great  army  near  the  eootheni  estranut;^  of  onr  InMiy 
and  had  marched  into  Airaoaa,  prorided  with  ffolden  fttfefl 
in  which  the  Governor-General  of  India  was  to  m  led  mfm 
to  Anu*  Thb  HahaBandoda  had oooTinced  the  king  Ari 
widi  100,000  men,  which  he  said  his  msiestj  ooald  wmmVi 
with  ease,  the  otmqnest  of  Bengal  might  be  scfaieTed;  is 
his  majesty  had  consulted  with  a  fereig^  resident  at  Am 
to  the  mesDS  of  driying  the  English  ont  of  India,  f  TIi 
Lord  of  the  Golden  Foot  laid  claim  to  all  the  territories  eu 
of  Moorshedabad,  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  king 
dom  of  Arracan,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  conquered. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  th 
Burmese  troops  carried  alarm  even  to  Calcutta  ;  the  peasant 
on  our  frontier  fled  in  dismay  from  their  villa^es^  and  erer 
idle  rumour  was  so  industriously  magnified  by  timid  o 
designing  people^  that  the  natiye  merchants  of  Calcutta  wet 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  refrain  from  removing  thei 
families  and  property  from  under  the  very  g^uns  of  F<h 
William. 

As  the  two  states  might  now  be  considered  as  actoallj  t 
war^  Lord  Amherst  declared  war  in  form,  and  promulgate 
the  grounds  of  our  quarrel  in  a  declaration  addressed  to  tl 
Court  of  Ava  and  the  different  powers  of  India,  and  in 

Eublic  proclamation  dated  the  5th  of  March,  1824.     Ordei 
ad  been  previously  given  for  the  equipment  of  a  force  < 
fr^om  5,000  to  6,000  men  at  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta  an 
Madras.    It  had  been  determined  to  act  upon  the  o£fensifi 
*  Mi^  Snodgrass.    t  Id.    {  Deposition  of  Henzy  Gkynger,  Ea^ 
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^  and  to  commence  operations  in  the  great  river  which  leads 

^  through  the  heart  oi  the  Burmese  country  (and  is  the  highway 

.y  of  the  trade  of  the  country),  where  no  attack  was  expected. 

^y  The  plan  of  the  campaign,  in  short,  was  to  ascend  the  Ira- 

9^  waddi  and  to  begin  by  capturing  the  city  of  Rangoon,  the 

'  ^  principal  port  and  trading-place  of  the  Burmese  empire. 

,      This  was  another  war  of  stockades.    By  means  of  posi- 

'  tions  so  strengthened,  the  proud  Burmese  had   made  all 

^  their  advances  and  secured  all  their  conquests ;  and,  in  some 

respects,  we  found  their  stockades,  with  their  curious  under- 

ground  excavations,  obstacles  almost  as  serious  as  those  of 

,,  the  Nepaulese. 

""       All  our  conflicts  in  this  war,  if  not  entitled  to  the  name 
.    of  GREAT  BATTLES,  wcrc  attended  with  romantic  or  pictu- 
'    resque  circumstances.    We  will  give,  in  brief  space,  the 
tnost  remarkable  of  them* 
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RANGOON. 

A«  D.  1824.    Maj  28. 


Oc7R  slips  ftnebored  witbin  the  bar  of  the  Rangoon  riyer 
on  the  10th. 

On  the  verr  next  morning,  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the 
river.  A  few  harmless  shots  from  the  gnard-houses  on  the 
banks  were  the  only  impediments  offered  to  its  progress.  At 
12  o'clock,  the  I^y  anchored  close  to  the  principal  battery 
in  RaDgoon,  the  transports  anchoring  in  succession  in  her 
rear.  Having  inrled  sails  and  beat  to  quarters,  a  pause  of 
some  minutes  ensued,  during  which  not  a  shot  was  fired. 
On  our  side,  humanity  forbade  that  we  should  fire  into  an 
almost  defenceless  town,  crowded  with  an  inofiensive  people ; 
and  the  Burmese,  on  their  part,  were  unwilling  to  begin 
the  unequal  contest.  They  stood  for  some  time  innctive  at 
their  guns ;  but  at  length,  being  urged  by  the  threats  of 
their  chiefs,  they  opened  their  feeble  battery  on  our  shipping. 
The  frigate's  fire  soon  silenced  the  battery  and  every  gun  on 
shore :  the  enemy  fled  from  their  works,  and  our  troops, 
being  landed,  took  quiet  possession  of  a  deserted  town. 
Proclamations  had  been  previously  issued,  promising  British 
protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  prompt  and  liberal  pay- 
ment for  whatever  the  troops  might  want  of  them :  bat  the 
Burmese  governor  had  given  orders  for  driving  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  into  the  neighbouring  jungles,  where  the 
men  were  to  be  organized  into  corps,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  be  strictly  guarded  as  pledges  for  the  good 
conduct  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers.  •  And  with 
the  population,  nearly  everything  which  the  town  con- 
tained had  been  removed  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
jungles,  or  carried  far  up  the  Irawaddi.  As  the  people  of 
Rangoon  were  very  aquatic,  and  as  the  river  was  Known  to 
swarm  with  boats,  our  commanders  had  calculated  upon  find- 


ing  more  tbttn  a  dtiffidient  hiimber  to  ti&rtf  the  tit)opd  ^ip  th^ 
liver  to  Ava,  the  capital ;  but  ttot  a  boat  was  to  be  fonnd-^ 
eTei*3^  thing  bad  been  removed  that  wad  at  all  likely  to  be  of 
tise  to  an  invading  army*-HDxen,  hor«e«,  were  no  moiNg  to 
bd  found  than  boats^^there  was  nothing  left  in  the  neigh>- 
bourhood  of  Rangoon  except  a  little  paddy.  In  the  too 
v^nfident  hope  of  finding  all  that  they  wanted  in  Rangoon^ 
Our  troops  had  come  unprovided  with  proper  equipments  for 
advancing  either  by  land  or  by  water;  their  supplies  of 

Erovisions  were  scanty,  from  the  same  miscalculations ;  and 
iiey  now  found  themselves  cut  ofF  from  all  supplies  except 
'*  iuch  as,  in  course  of  time,  came  by  sea  from  Calcutta.  To 
.  increase  their  embarrassment,  the  rainy  monsoon  was  just 
?  Retting  in.  Nothing  remained  but  to  take  up  a  long  resi*- 
'  dence  in  the  miserable  and  filthy  hovels  of  Rangoon,  situ- 
'  ated  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  paddy-fields.  Everything 
in  and  about  the  place  was  in  ruins,  except  the  lofty  Golden 
Dagon  Pagoda.  There  was  no  passing  the  swamps  and 
inundated  paddy-fields,  or  the  thick  jungle  beyond  them, 
Vrhich  was  intersected  only  by  a  few  narrow  footpaths,  like 
the  forests  and  jungles  of  Ceylon ;  and  behind  this  screen 
the  unseen  enemy  plied  their  work,  raising  their  levies  and 
gradually  collecting  them  so  as  to  form  a  cordon  round  our 
cantonments.  "  Hid  fi-om  our  view,"  says  the  historian  of 
this  war,  "  on  every  side  in  the  darkness  of  a  deep  and,  to 
regular  bodies,  an  impenetrable  forest,  far  beyond  wnich  the 
inhabitants  and  all  the  cattle  of  the  Rangoon  district  had 
been  driven,  the  Burmese  chiefs  carried  on  their  operations 
and  matured  their  future  schemes  with  Vigilance,  secresy, 
tod  activity.  Neither  rumour  nor  intelligence  of  what  was 
passing  within  their  posts  ever  reached  us.  Beyond  the 
invisible  line  which  circumscribed  our  position  all  was 
mystery  or  vague  conjecture."  A  series,  a  perfect  con- 
tinuity of  stockades  was  erected,  and  was  pushed  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Rangoon.  "  Like  the  Nepaulese,  the  Birmans 
rarely  met  an  enemy  in  the  open  field :  their  conquests  had 
all  been  made  through  the  system  of  stockades.  Instructed 
tod  trained  from  their  youth  in  the  formation  and  defence  of 
these  works,  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  them.  By  gi<adual  approaches,  and  by  care« 
fully  stockading  all  their  positions  as'  they  advanced^  their 
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war*  liiitl  for  many  years  been  an  nnintemirtei  serja : 
cn:i..!iM.fs ;  ami  a!  the  time  of  oiir  iriiidiiia'  a:  JLr.S'.cf-^ 
h;i«i  *M^«iue«l  rir.d  iiiCoryorateti  into  their  einr-ire  alT:!*:*^ 
*^^^•*  liy  whicli  it  was  surrounded-"     Trie  \otlz  ^c  ik 
war-linut*  (if  th»*  Burmese,  and   the  skill  tuidsz^.  cfii 
I::t"A:nitli  )ii.:itinen,  weri?  not  ftltogether  unknowns:  Cslr^ 
wfi»'ii  (inr  ♦•xjfMiiriim  wa.«  planned.      Everv  ro^rL  cl  ti.er.*2. 
ucroniin^'-  to  it>  ^ize,  was  obliged  to  rurnish  a  sil:  cr  a  e:2' 
iii'iii  ujir-lnKiT,  aiHi  to  man  and  kef^p  it  in  consrin:  reiii* 
T1j»-»'  louts  furried  from  forty  to  £rrv  men  eaoh.  aii*^ 
Lnnl  of  th».'  Wliitp  Ele[»bant  and  tLe  Goldrn  Fc^:  cci: 
iiju-t#T  from  'J«"i  to  3U0  war-b«-j:its.      In  acrartl  war  'Jies 
)n>:iriii«-iiWiTf.' ji)»out  the  most  respectable  part  of  Lis  xrije^ry* 
fnvvt'.     At  till'  n»vfil  mandate,  the  Irawadd:  above  RiifXi 
\*:is  siiffMiily  covi.'H'd  with  warriors  from  the   towL5  I'fi 
its  hanks. 

As  thfir  troops  rapidly  increased   in  numbers,  the  en^my 
tliat  wi-n;  making"  the  cordon  round  Rang-oon  becime  itoR 
darin;r,  and  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  they 
comni«!nced  stockading  themselves  in  the  jun«>-le  within  btsJ- 1 
inL*"  of  our  ndvanred  i)OjJts.     On  the  mornino-  of  the  C'^tLc- 
M:iy,  whfn  th*?y  liad  stockaded  an  advanced   cor;  s  w::i:: 
inrjic  than  niusket-shot  di-itance  from    pici:Miers.  Sir  Ar:li:" 
bald  tliouglit  tjiat  it  was  time  to  punish   their    tcn:cr:% 
AVith   four   comjjanies  of  Europeans,  two   field-: -ieces.  ni: 
400  s^^poys,  he   moved  against  the  foremost  stockade.    Tie 
work  being  incomplete,  the  Buniiese  quitted  it,  and  retired 
through  the  wood,  after  firing  a  few  shots.     Sir  Areliilili 
and  bis  column  continued  to  advance  tlirough  the  wood  bva 
winding  and  very  narrow  pathway,  at  every  turn  of  whiea 
there  was  some  breastwork  or  stockade.     These  works,  how- 
ever, were  hastily  abandoned,  the  Burmese  not  havinir  time 
sufficient  to  finish  them.     After  an  advance  of  iiveniiie?. 
our  troops,  emerging  from  the  jungles,  suddenlv  entered  a 
wide  oj)en  field,  intersected  by  a  morass  and  rivulet,  acros* 
which  there  was  a  long  nan-ow  bridge.     Here  the  retreating 
enemy  faced  about,  and  attempted  a  formation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  but  thev  soon 
gave  way  before  the  fire  of  our  two  field-pieces,   and  then 
continued  their  retreat  towards  other  woods   and  jungles. 
At  this  juncture  a  terrible  storm  began;  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
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^entS;  and  our  two  field-pieces  could  be  dragged  no  far- 
csher.      Sir  Archibald  Campbell^   however,  determined    to 
^proceed,  hoping  by  a  very  rapid  advance    to  be  able  to 
l^liberate  the  Rangoon  women  and  children,  being  well  as* 
^jrared  that  their  release  would  be  followed  by  the  speedy 
^desertion  of  their  male  relations,  for  whom  they  were  held 
r4n  pledge.    Therefore,  leaving  the  400  sepoys  to  guard  the 
j^g^uns,  Sir  Archibald  pushed  on  rapidly  with  the  four  com- 
jpanies  of  British  troops.    After  traversing  another  jungle, 
^.ne  reached  the  edge  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Joamoang. 
^In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
,  other,  stood  two  villages,  closely  flanked  by  jungle  on  either 
'hand.      On  approaching  the  villages,  they  observed  that 
.'  they  were  defended  in  front  by  two  stockades,  filled  with 
men,  who  seemed  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  position, 
and  who  shouted  and  cried,  "  Lagee !   Lagee  ! "  (Come  ! 
Come !)    At  the  same  time  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were 
moving  from  the  rear  of  the  villages  and  forming  by  the 
side  of  the  jungle.    Leaving  one  company  to  keep  this  force 
in  check,  Sir  Archibald,  with  the  three  other  companies, 
made  a  dash  at  the  stockades.    The  enemy  within  them 
commenced  a  heavy  fire,  to  which,  from  the  wet  state  of 
their  muskets,  ours  could  at  first  make  but  little  return. 
But  the  works  were  not  above  eight  feet  high,  and  our  men 
forcing  their  way  over  them,  brought  their  bayonets  to  bear 
upon  a  crowded,  dense,  and  confused  living  mass.      The 
conflict  was  now  short,  but  very  sanguinary.    The  works 
had  only  very  narrow  ways  of  egress,  and  the  foremost 
fugitives,  getting  wedged  in  them,  blocked  them  up  and 
prevented  the  flight  of  the  rest.     When  they  could  run 
away,  they  ran;  out  the  Burmese  never  gave,  and  never 
expected  quarter.     Lowering  their  heads  to  a  butting  posi- 
tion,  they  blindly  charged  upon    our  soldiers'  bayonets. 
They  were  killed  in  heaps,  for  our  people  had  dried  their 
muskets,  and  could  now  pour  in  volleys  as  well  as  use  the  bayo- 
net.    Few  or  none  were  spared,  as  from  the  barbarous  and 
treacherous  mode  of  waifare  practised  by  the  Burmese,  death 
alone  afforded  safety.    During  the  attack  upon  the  two  stock- 
ades, the  enemy  in  the  plain,  whose  force  was  roughly  esti* 
mated  at  from  4,000  to  5,000  men,  made  no  movement  in 
their  defence;  hut  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  our  troops  were 
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in  poBsesfdon  of  the  works,  they  set  up  a  horrid  yell  and 
began  to  move  towards  the  stockades.    The  single  company 
which  Sir  Archibald  had  left  on  the  plain  sufficed  to  Keep 
them  in  check ;  and  as  our  other  three  companies  rapidly 
moved  out  of  the  works  and  formed,  the  Burmese  host 
wavered  and  fell  back.     The  British  then  collected  their 
killed  and  wounded,  and  carried  them  from  the  field ;  and, 
as  the  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  they  marched  back  to 
quarters,  slowly  and  without  any  molestation.    The  enemy 
left  300  dead  in  the  stockades  and  adjacent  fields,  and  many 
more  were  wounded.     On  our  side  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Howard  was  killed,  and  Lieutenants  Mitchell  and  0' Hallo- 
ran  were  very  severely  wounded ;  two  rank  and  file  were 
killed,  and  about  twenty  were  wounded.     In  going  and  re- 
turning, the  enemy's  advanced  stockades  were  all  destroyed. 
The  sharp  lesson  they  had  received  shook  the  confidence 
of  the  Burmese  commanders  in  their  troops  and  stockades. 
Hitherto  every  effort  to  open  communications  with  them 
had  failed,  but  they  now  sent  two  deputies  to  the  British 
general.  These  native  chiefs  conducted  themselves  with  much 
ease  and  boldness,  and  with  still  more  cunning  and  address. 
The  senior,  a  stout  old  man  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  with  a  red 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  opened  the  subject  of 
their  mission,  with  the  question,  "  Why  are  you  come  here 
with  your  ships  and  solaiers?"    The  provocation  thej  had 
given  by   invading   our   neighbours  and  dependants,   by 
attacking  our  own  territories,  etc.,  was  fully  explaincKl  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
redress  we  demanded  was  fully  stated.     In  spite  of  all  their 
address,  their  real  object  was  discovered,  and  they,  indeed* 
betrayed  it  themselves,  when  they  refused  to  remove  the 
barrier  placed  in  the  way  of  communication  and  reconcilia- 
tion,  and  asked  for  a  few  days*  delay.    Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell gave  them  to  understand,  that  no  delay  would   be 
granted,  that  their  post  on  the  river  would  be  attacked  forth- 
with.   The  two  chiefs  stepped  into  their  war-boats  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  and  the  boatmen  went  off  with  great  speed, 
rising  on  their  short  oars  and  singing  in  chorus,  "  Oh,  what 
a  happy  king  have  we  !*'     The  very  next  morning,  the  post 
on  tne  river  was  attacked  by  our  troops.     It  was   at   the 
village  of  Kemmendine,  a  war-boat  station,  only  three  miles 
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above  Rangoon.  The  enemy  laboured  incessantly,  day  and 
uight;  to  strengthen  this  position.  The  ground  behind  the 
village,  elevated  and  commanding,  was  surrounded  by  a 
thick  forest  in  the  rear.  The  heights  had  already  been 
strongly  stockaded  and  albatised  in  &ont ;  and  the  approach 
on  the  land  faces  was  rendered  difficult  by  a  thick  jungle, 
while  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  towards  the  Ira- 
waddi  strengthened  the  works  on  that  side.  But  these 
defences  were  not  tenable  against  two  divisions  of  vessels 
which  proceeded  up  the  river  to  attack  the  stockade  in  that 
direction,  and  nearly  3,000  men,  who  marched  to  the  attack 
by  land,  with  four  18 -pounders  and  four  mortars.  In  a  iew 
minutes  after  the  attack  commenced,  a  great  part  of  the 
extensive  work  was  carried,  and  the  enemy  there  stationed 
were  driven  into  the  jungle,  leaving  behina  them  150  dead. 
At  the  rear-gate  of  this  stockade  were  found  the  gilt  um- 
brella, sword,  and  spear  of  a  Burmese  commander  of  high 
rank ;  the  umbrella,  which  chiefly  denotes  the  rank,  being 
shattered  by  a  shower  of  our  grape.  The  body  of  the  chief 
himself  was  picked  up  a  few  yards  farther  in  the  jungle,  and 
'was  recognized  to  be  that  of  the  stout  and  cunning  old  deputy 
who  had  visited  our  quarters  the  precedingday.  This  night — 
a  night  of  storm  and  pitiless  rain — was  spent  by  our  troops 
under  arms,  under  the  dripping  trees  of  the  jungle  or  in  the 
inundated  rice-iields;  but  on  the  following  morning,  when 
they  marched  to  storm  the  rest  of  the  works,  they  found 
that  they  were  entirely  deserted,  and  that  the  Burmese  had 
gt>ne  off  in  a  panic  to  another  stockade  post,  a  good  many 
miles  in  the  rear  of  Kemmendine. 
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BATTLES  OP  THE  GOLDEN  DAGON  PAGODA. 

A.  D.  1824.    July  1,  August  30,  31,  December  1,  5,  7, 15. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  forces  atRangt)on  were  much 
diminished   by   sickness  and   death,  brought  on   by  hard 
service  during  an  ioclemeDt  season,  by  defective  provisions, 
and  by  the  ordinary  casualties  of  war.     But  the  opportune 
arrival  of  the  89th  British  Regiment  from  Madras,  and  of 
parts  of  two  detachments  which  had  subdued  the  islands 
of  Cheduba  and  Negrais,  raised  the  effective  strength  just  at 
the  critical  moment.     By  the  end  of  June,  the  Burmese  in 
this  quarter  appeared  to  have  somewhat  recovered  from  their 
dismay.     Chiefs  of  the  highest  fame,  who^  until  they  came 
in  contact  with  our  troops,  had  always  been  victorious,  were 
sent  down  the  Irawaddi  from  Ava,  and  from  Prome,  with 
orders  to  slay  or  torture  and  mutilate  every  Burmese  soldier 
that  did  not  £ght  to  the  utmost,  and  one  of  the  brightest  of 
golden  umbrellas,  Sykya  Wongee,  minister  of  state,  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  with  positive  commands  fix)m 
the  Golden  Foot  to  attack  and  drive  the  British  at  once  into 
the  sea.      On  the  first  day  of  July,  all  the  woods  in  Sir 
Archibald's  front  again    exhibited  bustle  and  commotion  ; 
8,000  men  had  crossed  to  the  Rangoon  side  of  the  river ; 
the  jungles  around  all  seemed  animated;  clouds  of  rising 
smoke  marked  the  encampments  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
Burmese  army  in  the  forest;  and  their  noisy  {^reparations 
for  attack  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  still  and  quiet 
aspect  of  the  British  line. 

The  Shoodagon,  or  Golden  Dagon  Paffoda,  was  the  key 
of  the  British  position.  This  splendid  edifice,  in  itself 
a  fortress,  is  about  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and  a  half, 
from  the  town  of  Rangoon :  in  shape  it  resembles  an 
invei-ted  speaking-trumpet;  it  is  338  feet  high,  and  is 
aiirinounted  by  a  cap  made  of  brass  forty-five  feet  high- 
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he  whole  is  richly  gilded.    The  hase  of  this  pagoda  is  a 

lonical  hill^  flat  at  the  top,  and  risins*  ahout  sevent j-fire 

:eet  above  the  road.     Here  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  placed  a 

^hole  battaHon  of  British  troops.    The  two  roads  running 

finom  the  pagoda  to  the  town  were  occupied  bj  our  forces, 

natiye  and  European^  the  minor  pagodas,  bonze  houses,  and 

pilgrims'  houses  along  these  two  roads  afforded  good  shelter 

~  to  the  troops  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  some 

,  shelter  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  whose  artillery  was  but 

light.    Two  detached  posts  completed  our  position — one  at 

^tSe  village  of  Puzendown,  about  a  mile  below  the  town, 

■^ where  the  Pegu  and  Rangoon  rivers  meet;    the  other  at 

"  Kemmendine,  about  three  miles  above  the  town;  this  second 

"  post  being  chiefly  intended  to  protect  our  shipping  against 

the  descent  of  the  enemy's  fire-rafts.  On  the  morning  of  the 

1st  of  July,  the  enemv  issued  in  dense  masses  from  the 

^  jungle  to  the  right  and  front  of  the  great  pagoda.  Detaching 

'"  to  their  left  a  column,  which  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  part 

of  the  village  of  Puzendown,  their  main  body  came  boldly  up 

'    to  within  half  a  mile  of  Rangoon,  and  commenced  a  spirited 

attack  upon  part  of  our  line.     But  two  field-pieces,  served 

with  grape  and  shrapnel,  presently  checked  their  advance, 

and  then  a  brilliant  charge  by  the  48rd   Madras  Native 

'    Infantry  put  them  all  to  flight.     In  a  very  few  minutes  not 

•    a  man  could  be  seen  of  the  JBurmese  host,  except  the  killed, 

nor  could  anything  be  heard  of  them  except  a  wild  scream* 

'  •  ing  which  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  the  forests  and 

jungle. 

Sykya  Wongee  was  recalled  to  court  and  degraded,  and 
a  still  higher  minister  of  state,  named  Soomba  Wongee,  who 
had  arrived  with  reinforcements,  took  the  command,  and 
commenced  stockading  his  army  in  the  most  difficult  and  in* 
tricate  part  of  the  forest,  at  Kummeroot,  about  five  miles 
from  the  Great  Pagoda,  intending,  chiefly  under  cover  of 
night,  to  carry  on  such  a  system  of  desultory  warfare  as 
would  harass,  and  ultimately  destroy,  our  sickly,  worn-out 
soldiers.  He  also  fortified  a  commanding  point  on  the  river 
about  Eemmendine,  in  communication  with  his  stockaded 
camp,  hoping  by  this  means  not  only  to  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  but  also  to  construct  and  employ  numerous 
fire-rafts.    But  this  new  commander-in-chief  had  scarcely 
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fimdud  bk wwki  «e  1m WM 4riT6a frosi  dMBivilka' 
•haghter.    On  tht  8di  of  Jidy,  8ir  Aiddidtt  Cvta|M 
bariced  with  one  colnniii  for  the  wiiUmA  of  tke  poaiOMiMI] 
the  river,  end  Biigadiei^aenena  HndBeme,  with  it  W 
eotamn,  merehed  upon  the  ibreet  etochedee  at  Kuipeilill 
The  wcffhs  on  the  nret  were  fcund  to  he  mt^  fiwimdAUefllil 
it  wee  jndffed  noonenetj  to  emploj  breeMsbiiig^  ▼ensde;  mi  * 
fang  end  Siiee  Compeny'e  enuBen,  naiiBed  by  aeeiMi  4 
hie  Mejesty'e  end  the  dompany'a  nevy,  andnr  the  wtfti^ 
tendance  of  Captain  JCeiryet,  eooa  opened  a  heaTyeaqaei» 
ede,  and ailenoed the enemy^e  gone..  Odr troop* then mb) 
ecroae  the  river  in  boeta^  entefed  die  praotioebk  mmk 
which  the  firing  of  our  aeemen  lud  meae,  and  eemaidl 
thoae  worka  with  oompeiativdy  trifling  hiee.     The  Unmajl ' 
aoffered  aeverely  in  kiued,  end  many  of  thena  vere  diamri 
in  trying  to  eacape  acrosa  Ihe  river.    The  operatieae  dT  ihl 
knd  c<Miunny  unoer  HacBeeiiy  were  aqiially  aiiecee:<ftL    ft 
waa  unprovided  with  ertiUeiy;  but  the  etonning  partia^ 
who eacaladed stockade afW  atoekede,  eoneiafeed  entmlja 
Britiah  troopa.     Here  again  the  slanffhter  wae  dieeoftL 
Soomba  Woneee;  and  several  chiefs  of  high  nuiky  with  800 
men,  were  killed  within  the  stockades ;  and  the  neighboll^ 
ing  jungles  were  filled  with  the  unhappy  creatures  who  wen 
wounded,  and  left  to  die  from  want  of  food  and  care.    Some 
of  these  poor  Burmese  were  found  by  the  English  soldien 
and  brought  into  our  hospitals ;  but  unfcH^tunately  none  of 
them  recovered.  The  monsoon  rains  were,  now  at  their  height} 
the  adjacent  country  was  almost  wholly  under  water,  nothing 
was  to  be  obtained  from  it,  and  the  oeknesa  of  onr  trrnqps 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 

An  expedition,  consisting  of  his  Majesty's  89th  Regiment, 
and  the  7th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  under  the  command  d 
Colonel  Miles,  was  detached  from  Kangoon,  with  a  oonsider* 
able  naval  force,  to  subdue  the  maritime  possessione  of  hi> 
Majesty  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  that  their  losa  might 
induce  him  to  sue  for  peace.  The  success  of  the  expeditioB 
was  complete :  Tavoy  surrendered.  Mergui  was  taken  bj 
storm;  and  the  people  all  along  the  coast  of  Tenaaserini 
gladly  placed  themselves  under  British  protection. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  attempted 
to  release  suchof  the  inhabitants  of  Bangomiaa  were  deaueoi 
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of  returning  to  their  housea;  and^  by  means  of  the  sudden, 
unexpected^  and;  to  the  natives,  inexplicable,  movement  of 
our  steamboat,  a  few  families  who  had  been  driven  to  the 
villages  at  the  heads  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  branch  off 
from  the  Raugoon  river,  were  released  from  their  guard,  and 
joyfully  took  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  city.  It 
was  to  the  report  of  these  people  of  the  kind  treatment  they 
met  with,  that  our  army  was  afterwards  indebted  for  the  retiim 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  whose  services  and  exertions 
contaributed  to  the  final  success  of  the  war.  By  degrees  our 
foraging  parties  were  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range ;  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  draw  their  resources  from  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  country  ;  and  more  of  the  people  of 
Bangoon  and  the  neighbourhood  escaped  from  their  guards 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant  now  sent  his  two  brothers, 
the  Prince  of  Tonghoo  and  the  Prince  of  SaiTawaddy,  with 
a  whole  host  of  astrologers  and  a  corps  of  "  Invulnerables," 
to  join  the  army,  and  to  direct  the  future  operations  of  the 
war.  The  astrologers  were  to  fix  the  lucky  moment  for 
attacking ;  the  Invulnerables  had  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Turkish  Delhis ;  they  were  the  desperadoes,  or  mad- 
men, of  the  army,  and  their  madness  was  Kept  up  by  enor- 
mous doses  of  opium.  The  corps  of  Invifinerables  consisted 
of  several  thousand  men,  divided  into  classes;  the  most 
select  band  of  all  being  called  the  King's  Invulnerables. 
The  Prince  of  Tonghoo  established  his  head-quarters  at  Pegu, 
and  the  Prince  of  Sarrawaddy  took  post  at  Donoopew,  upon 
the  great  river,  about  sixty  miles  from  Rangoon. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Prince  of  Sarrawaddy 
sent  down  a  force  to  occupy  a  strong  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pegu  river,  a  few  miles  below  Rangoon,  giving  his 
people  strict  orders  to  block  up  the  channel  of  the  river  in  our 
rear,  that  not  one  of  the  "  wild  foreigners,"  or  "  captive 
strangers,"  might  escape  the  punishment  that  was  about  to 
overtake  them.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  presently  detached 
a  small  corps,  under  Brigadier  Smelt,  to  dislodge  Sarra- 
waddy's  warriors.  Our  land-troops  were  brought  to  a  stand- 
still when  within  musket-shot  of  the  place  oy  a  deep  and 
impassable  creek ;  but  a  party  of  sailors  fix>m  his  Majesty's 
ship  Zame,  under  Gaptaiia  Marryat^  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
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1?  <*:«:z  i«  :lr  c»:''.uiiixi  of  attack  pushed  forwari 

v^iz.  :•;  rj.  IraviL^  ei^ht  guns  and  a  quantity (B 

:l  ::.f:r  fMcksde.     A  strong   pagoda,  with  t 

r-Tr>:-.  s^i  ^-.'h.  cannons  pointing  down  everj 

^«  Uti:  rirriei  wirL  e.iial  faciiitv.     Other  postt 

*    -.r.i   rrf-rks  w-re  S'jcoessivelv  and  successfiilly 

S  .:_    :  "Lr  r-fsiy  as  Lad  had  any  experience  of 

•    -:.-■    ::   rj':.*:-^   s^li.'S    stopped     to     fisrht  in  their 

•"••..-':  "  \'.  i  :.r.v  **r:  cf  r»eiM>.e  irom  the  interior  made 

\  J  ' '.  ^' .:.  i  .:.  i  *•.: re?*!:-- •::"  «tockade«  on  one  of  the  rivers, 

.    .      -■   ■..*  r'.r  1  ->  ::"  u  iro^jc  many   brave  men.    These 

'. .--  -       .-:•  ! :  -:..-*  'c'.d  th-?  Prince  of  Sarrawaddy  that 

..:*  ':. .  i  :  '.  i  :Lr:ii  tLat  the  moment  was  come  for  a 

-  .    ':::%:. :.    r.  tiie  Liyr.t  of  the  30th  of  Auo^st,  a 

:'  •'..-    K:r.:>  Ir-v^lneralles  jromised  to   attack  and 

-.--  '.t:-  -,:    r  i.i.VirLDujTon  Pagoda,  in  order  that  the 

-.  ..:. .  :..-•  -  -'r-^  i--i  pous  men  in  their  train,  might 

■  •-  :..-   -.^ial  :\Lr.-..al  :V>t:val  in  that  sacred  place— a 

!    -^   . :  '.V  i-  .i.  r.::  '.vit':.  }»or.ze>.  but  irfth  Enclish  sjena- 

.V-  :..  '.:-  "  ■  :..:  ::■  ::>:r  '.'i-oniise,  the  luvuIneru'ikN 

/    :"  :..: ::.  «!.:.  ?>'::•  i  :r.  a  Cunr-act  boiiy  iioin  the 

■  :-:   -"..-.    ■    _..:....::::.•  .1  w:::i  swoids   a:.d  maskfts. 

■■.■■.  :  .:    .■■:■.    ■::  :r.  our  ::\-l:.  retirei.l  m  s.ow  :\lu 

.:•.  -'•:::..-"..;:.^  v.-:*:.  ::.e  Irivulnerar.les   until  tLej 

i  :"..-  r.  J..:    :  ->:  >  >::-.:::.;r  tVom  the  ro:nl  up  to  tiie 

.1.     T..V  :..     ::   •.:■.■-:  crcr.e  ii-'wri.  and  tLe  night  was  so 

:!.;:   *!.r   r-::-:::--^   co-.M  be  distinc^iished  oiilv  Iv  a 

:.:c:::>  in  their  front ;  but  their  noise  and 

•.!;*>  uiiii  imprecations   upon   the  impious 

did  r.o:  immediutelv  evacuate  the  sacred 

_  * 

:.:■::•  nuiiiver  to  be  ver\'  srreat.  In  a  dense 
co!-.;r..:.  *.:-ry  rc'.^ii  :-.'.::.Lr  the  narrow  pathway  leading  to  the 
li  -r'l.er::  «;:>•  or*  tLe  pisii-cda.  wherein  all  seemed  as  silent  a* 
ti.e  Li-.ive.  But  Lurk  I  the  muskets  crash,  the  cannons  roar. 
:i!' ■:.;.•  :Lr  rair.j.arts  ol  the  British  post,  drowning  the  tumul: 
i^f  :':.'}  iidvaiwii.ir  column:  and  seel — see  bv  the  flash  of  our 
iri:i;<.  the  colunin  reels  back,  the  Invulnerables  full,  mortiillv 
wnui.tieii.  and  the  rest  turn  their  backs  on  the  holy  place,  aiic 
run  with  frantic  speed  for  the  covering  of  the  jungle.  Our 
gra] H?-shot  and  our  musketry  broke  the  spell — those  Invul- 


•'•  ^  -  ■ 
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nerables  ventured  no  more  near  any  of  our  posts.  But  a  far 
more  terrible  enemy  had  gotten  within  our  lines :  the  dysen- 
tery broke  out  among  our  troops,  killing  many  of  them,  and 
reducing  more  to  a  most  emaciated  and  feeble  state.  Scarcely 
three  thousand  duty  soldiers  were  left  to  guard  our  lines. 
Floating  hospitals  were  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
bread  was  now  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  but  nothing 
except  change  of  season  or  of  climate,  could  restore  the  suf- 
ferers to  health.  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  portions  of  our  recent 
conquests  on  the  sea-coast,  were  represented  by  the  medical 
officers  who  visited  them  as  admirable  convalescent  stations ; 
and  thither  a  number  of  our  people  were  sent,  and  with  the 
most  beneficial  result.* 

As  all  kinds  of  gilt  umbrellas  had  been  rolled  in  the  dust 
— as  fire-eating  chiefs,  ministers  of  state,  princes  royal,  had 
all  failed — the  Golden  Foot  determined  to  call  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Arracan  his  prime  favourite,  and  to  carry 
off  the  Governor-General  in  golden  chains.  Bandoola  obeyed 
the  call,  and  led  his  reinforced  army  from  the  mountains  of 
Arracan  to  the  Irawaddi  liver.  He  began  his  march  about 
the  end  of  Aug-ust,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  none  but 
Burmese  could  have  kept  the  field  for  a  week,  much  less  have 
attempted  to  pass  the  unhealthy  jungles,  and  the  pestilential 
marshes  of  the  country.  The  distance,  by  the  shortest  route, 
was  more  than  200  English  miles ;  but  Bandoola,  gathering 
fresh  forces  in  the  latter  part  of  his  long  march,  reached 
Donoopew  before  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  knew  that  he  had 
left  Arracan.t 

Happily  our  troops,  though  woefully  reduced  in  numbers, 
were  now  fast  recovering  their  health  and  strength;  and 
two  fresh  British  regiments,  some  battalions  of  native  in- 
fantry, a  regiment  of  cavalry,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and 
a  troop  of  rockets,  arrived  from  Calcutta  and  Madras,  to- 
fi;ether  with  admirable  draught  cattle  of  the  true  Mysore 
Breed.     Five  hundred  native  boatmen  came  round  from 


•  Men  who  had  for  months  oontinaed  in  a  most  debilitated  state  at 
Bangoon,  rapidly  recovered  on  arriving  at  Mergui,  and  were  soon 
restored  to  their  duty  in  full  health  and  beauty. 

f  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  *  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Burmese 
War,  &0,*     Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  Despatches.    M%|or  Snodgrass. 
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Chittagonfi:,  and  were  busily  employed  in  preparing  boats  for 
river  service. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  rains  had  entirely  ceased  at 
Bangoon ;  and,  reinfoi-ced  as  he  was>  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell was  completing  his  preparations  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Irawaddiy  and  for  an  attack  u()on  Prome,  when  he  learned 
that  the  Maha  Bandoola  had  reached  Donoopew  with  60,000 
fighting  men,  a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  and  a  bodj 
ot  Cassay  horse,  the  best  cavalry  of  this  part  of  Asia. 
Bandoola's  musketeers  were  estimated  at  35,000  men. 
Other  numerous  bodies  were  armed  witb  gingals,  which 
carried  an  iron  ball  of  from  six  to  twelve  ounces,  and  were 
mounted  on  a  light  carriage  easily  dragged  about  by  two 
men ;  and  great  numbers  were  attached  to  the  guns  which 
were  transported  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  The  rest  of 
the  host  were  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  all  were 
well  provided  with  implements  for  stockading  and  intrench- 
ing. Scattered  through  the  army,  there  were  also  some 
more  of  the  "  Invulnerables/'  who  had  not  yet.  tasted  the 
sour  grape  of  English  guns,  and  who  were  amply  provided 
with  charms,  spells,  opium,  bang,  and  betel-nute.  As  the 
Maha  proclaimed  on  all  sides  his  intention  of  going  at  the 
head  of  his  invincible  army,  with  horses  and  elephants,  and 
all  manner  of  warlike  stores,  to  capture  and  destroy  the 
English  at  Rangoon,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  wait  for  him 
there.  This  would  save  our  troops  much  fatigue,  and  a 
great,  decisive  battle  might  bring  the  court  of  Ava  to 
reason. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  still  under  water,  the 
Burmese,  for  the  most  part,  came  down  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rangoon  in  boats.  Our  force  was  still  but  weak 
for  the  extensive  line  it  was  necessary  to  defend.  But,  to 
remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible,  posts,  consisting  of  re- 
doubts and  fortified  pagodas,  were  speedily  constructed, 
connecting  the  great  Golden  Dagon  Pagoda  by  two  distinct 
lines  with  Rangoon  and  the  river,  and  leaving  a  disposable 
force  for  moving  to  the  support  of  any  point  that  might 
require  support.  The  post  at  Kemmendine  was  also  strongly 
occupied,  and  was  supported  on  the  river  by  his  Majestv's 
sloop  Sophie  Captain  Kyves,  a  Company's  cruiser,  and  a 
strong  division  of  gun-boats.    On  the  30th  of  November 
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Baodoola's  great  army  assembled  in  and  behind  the  dense 
forest  which  almost  touches  at  one  point  the  conical  hill  and 
the  Great  Pagoda;  and  his  line,  extending  from  the  river 
above  Kemmendine  in  a  semicircular  direction  towards  Pu 
zendown,  might  be  distinguished  by  a  curved  line  of  smoke 
rising  above  the  tre^.  '^  During  the  ensuing  night  the  low, 
continued  murmur  and  bum  of  voices  proceeding  from  the 
enemy's  encampment  suddenly  ceased,  and  were  speedily 
succeeded  by  the  distant,  but  gradually  approaching  sounds 
of  a  multitude  in  slow  and  silent  movement  through  the 
woods ;  and  we  soon  became  aware  that  the  enemy's  masses 
had  approached  to  the  very  edge  of  the  jungle,  within  mus- 
ket-shot of  the  pagoda,  apparently  in  readiness  to  rush  from 

their  cover  to  the  assault  at  the  break  of  day The 

day  had  scarcely  dawned  on  the  1st  of  December,  when 
hostilities  commenced  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon  at  Kemmendine,  the  reduction  of  that  place  being  a 
preliminary  to  any  general  attack  upon  our  line.  The  firing 
continued  long  and  animated,  and  from  our  commanding 
situation  at  the  Great  Pagoda,  though  nearly  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  scene  of  action,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the 
yells  and  shouts  of  the  infuriated  assailants,  occasionally 
retuiiied  by  the  hearty  cheer  of  the  British  seamen,  as  they 
poured  in  their  heavy  broadsides  upon  the  resolute  and  per- 
severing masses.  The  thick  forest  which  separated  us  fi*om 
tlie  river  prevented  our  seeing  distinctly  what  was  going 
forward;  and  when  the  firing  ceased,  we  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  some  anxiety,  though  in  little  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  long  and  spirited  assault.  At  length,  however, 
the  thick  canopy  of  smoke  which  lowered  over  the  fierce 
and  sanguinary  conflict  gradually  dissolving,  we  had  tbe 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  masts  of  our  vessels  lying  at  their  old 
station  off  the  fort — a  convincing  proof  that  all  had  ended 
well  on  that  side. 

^'  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  Burmese  columns  were 
observed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  marching  across  the 
plains  of  Dalla  towards  Rangoon.  They  were  formed  in 
ii\e  or  six  different  divisions,  and  moved  with  great  regu- 
larity, led  by  numerous  chiefs  on  horseback — their  gilt  um- 
brellas ^'littering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun — with  a  sufficiently 
formidable  and  imposing  effect,  at  a  distance  that  prevented 
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our  perceiviDg  anything  motley  or  mobbish,  which  might 
have  been  found  in  a  closer  inspection  of  these  waruke 
legriona."  • 

OpjKJsite  Rnngoon  the  leading  column  of  five  or  six  Bur- 
mese divisions  commenced  intrenching   and    throwing  up 
batteries,  wliile   their  main  body  were   stockading  in  the 
jungle.     In  the  course  of  the  day  several  heavy  columns 
issued  from  the  forest,  and  successively  took  up  their  ground 
along  a  woody  ridge,   gently  sloping    towards  Raogooo. 
Here  they   commenced  operations  with   their   intrenching 
tools,  and  with  such  activity  and  good  will,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours  their  whole  line  was  covered, 
their  flags  and  banners,  which  had  been  flying  in  profusion, 
all  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  a  parapet  of  fresh- 
turned  earth,  gradually  increasing  in  height.     "  The  moving 
masses,  which  had  so  very  lately  attracted  our  anxious  at- 
tention, had  sunk  into  the  gi*ound ;  and  by  any  one  who  had 
not  witnessed  the  whole  scene,  the  existence  of  these  sub- 
terranean legions  would  not  have  been  credited.     The  occa- 
sional movement  of  a  chief  with  his   gilt  umbrella,  from 
place  to  place,  superintending  the  progress  of  their  Jabour, 
was  the  only  thing  that  now  attracted  notice.      By  a  distant 
ol)server,  the  hills,  covered  with    mounds  of  earth,  would 
have  been  taken  for  anything  rather  than  the  approaches  of 
an  attacking  army ;  but  to  us,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
strange  proceeding,  it  seemed  the  work  of  magic  or  enchant- 
ment." t      But,  thus  working  like  moles  in  the  earth,  the 
Burmese  could  no  more  see  than  they  could  be  seen,  and 
their  men  on  watch  must  have  been  careless  or  fearful  of 
exposing  their  heads  and  shoulders  by  looking  too  often  over 
the  mounds.     In  the  afternoon  Major  Sale,  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's 13th  Regiment  and  a  regiment   of    Madras  native 
infantry,  moving  rapidly  forward  upon  the  busily  emploved 
and  too  confident  enemy,  fell  upon  them  before  they  were 
well  aware  of  the  visit,  and  drove  the  whole  line  from  their 
earth-cover  with  considerable  loss.     Having    destroyed  as 
many  of  their  arms  and  tools  as  they  could  find,  our  detach- 
ment retired  unmolested  before  the  numerous  bodies  which 
were  now  forming  on  every  side.     "  These  Burmese  trenches 
were  found  to  be  a  succession  of  holes,  capable  of  contain- 

•  Snodgrass.  t  Ibid. 
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ing  two  men  each,  and  excavated  so  as  to  afford  shelter  both 
£rotn  the  weather  and  the  fire  of  any  enemy :  even  a  shell 
lighting  in  the  trench  could  at  most  kill  but  two  men.  As 
it  is  not  the  Burmese  system  to  relieve  their  troops  in 
knaking  these  approaches,  each  hole  contained  a  sufficient 
supply  of  rice,  water,  and  even  fuel  for  its  inmates ;  and 
under  the  excavated  bank  a  bed  of  straw  or  brushwood  was 
prepared,  in  which  one  man  could  sleep  while  his  comrade 
watched.  When  one  line  of  trench  is  completed,  its  occu- 
piers, taking  advantage  of  the  night,  push  forward  to  where 
the  second  line  is  to  be  opened,  their  places  being  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  fresh  troops  from  the  rear,  and  so  on 
progressively."  * 

Curing  the  same  busy  day  (the  1st  of  December)  repeated 
attacks  were  made  on  Kemmendine,  and  were  all  remilsed 
by  our  troops,  or  by  the  seamen  of  our  little  flotilla.  But  it 
was  not  until  night  that  the  Burmese  made  their  last  despe- 
rate effort  to  open  their  way  down  the  river,  and  so  get 
possession  of  the  port  of  Rangoon.  Our  wearied  soldiers 
tad  laid  down  to  rest,  when  suddenly  the  heavens,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  became  brilliantly  illuminated. 
The  enemy  had  launched  their  fire-rafts  into  the  stream  with 
the  first  of  the  ebb-tide,  and  had  now  applied  the  match  to 
those  huge  masses  of  combustible  mateiials,  in  the  hope 
of  driving  the  Sophie  and  our  other  vessels  from  their 
stations  off  Kemmendine ;  and,  as  these  fire-rafts  came  down, 
it  was  seen  by  the  light  of  their  flames  that  they  were 
followed  by  a  vast  fleet  of  war-boats,  whose  crews  were  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  might  ensue  if  any 
of  our  vessels  should  be  set  on  fire.  And,  as  the  rafts 
floated  rapidly  down  to  Kemmendine  with  the  ebbing  tide, 
columns  of  attack  moved  once  more  by  land  against  that 
well-defended  post,  with  artillery,  with  gingals,  and  mus- 
ketry* But  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  British  seamen 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  numbers  and  devices  of 
the  Burmese ;  after  gazing  for  a  while  at  the  red,  and  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  green  flames  of  the  mighty  fireworks,  our 
sailors  leaped  into  their  boats,  pushed  off  to  meet  the  flaming 
rafts,  grappled  them  with  their  grappling  irons,  and  con- 
dueted  them  past  our  shipping,  or  ran  them  ashore  to  finish 

*  Snodgrass. 
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tlipir  short  life  of  fire  and  flame  npcm  tLe  riTer-bank  widMat 
injury  tx)  any  one.  After  tbis  it  b  hardly  neceMarr  to  m 
that  the  land  attack  on  Kemmendioe  failed  completelT. 

If  the  fire-rafts  conld  have  reached  the  barbonr  of  Bai- 
gooUy  which  was  now  crowded  with  transports  and  ooontiT 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  the  effect  mio^ht  have  been  verr  tragical; 
but  the  English  sailors  said  that  none  should  pass  Kenuneo- 
diue  Pointy  and  not  one  did  pass.  Kemmendiney  where  the 
river  makes  a  sudden  angle,  was  the  only  point  from  which 
the  rails  could  have  been  launched  with  efiPect.  Fullj 
aware  of  this,  Bandoola  ordered  attack  upon  attack  to  be 
made,  and  for  seven  days  no  rest  by  nig>ht  or  by  day  was 
allowed  to  our  troops  or  to  our  seamen  there.  But  every 
effort  of  the  enemy  failed,  nor  were  they  more  snecessfiil  in 
any  other  part  of  their  line  of  circumvallation.  On  the  5th 
of  December,  when  the  materiel  and  warlike  stores  of  the 
Burmese  left  wing  were  brought  forward  from  the  jungle  to 
their  foremost  intrencbment  in  front  of  Rangoon,  and  were 
fairly  within  our  reach,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  ordered  t 
decisive  attack  to  be  made  upon  their  army.  Major  Sale,  with 
one  cohimn  800  strong,  and  a  troop  of  British  (fragoons,  who 
hiui  only  been  landed  tl)e  preceding  day,  was  directed  to  fall 
upon  tlieir  centre;  and  Major  Walker,  with  500 men,  was  sent 
to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  left  wing.  The  opera- 
tions of  these  two  columns  of  troops  were  greatly  facilitated 
by  Captain  Chads  of  the  navy,  who  proceeded  up  the  Creek 
to  within  gun-sliot  of  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line,  with  the 
man-of-war  boats  and  a  part  of  the  flotilla,  and  commenced 
a  heavy  cannonade,  which  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Burmese,  and  prevented  their  reinforcing  in  front.  Our  two 
columns  broke  through  the  intrenchments,  and  completely 
routed  both  the  centre  and  the  left  with  vigorous  bayonet 
charges ;  but  Major  Walker  and  a  good  many  of  his  gallant 
comrades  fell.  The  loss  of  the  Burmese  was  appalling ;  they 
were  driven  from  every  part  of  their  works  into  the  jungle, 
leaving  the  CToimd  behind  them  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  with  all  their  guns,  intrenching  tools,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  arms.  On  the  6th  of  December  Bandoola 
was  em[)loyed  in  rallying  his  defeated  troops.  On  the  7th 
tho  Burmese  made  their  last  and  grand  attack  on  the  great 
pagoda.      Here  they  were  beaten,  driven  back  to  their 
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intrenchments,  then  driven  into  them,  and  forced  back  into 
the  jungle  by  the  British  bayonet.  Our  troops  at  that  post, 
worn  out  by  seven  days  and  niffhts  of  incessant  fi2:hting  or 
watching",  could  not  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  who  left  in  the 
trenches  a  great  number  of  dead — nearly  all  stout,  tall,  athletic 
fellows,  who  might  almost  have  measured  with  English  grena- 
diers, and  who  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  iliie  of  Ban- 
doola's  army.  During  these  seven  busy  and  fiery  days  the 
Burmese,  in  addition  to  a  prodigious  loss  of  lives,  had  lost 
every  gun  they  had,  and  the  entire  materiel  of  their  army. 
The  survivors  were  flying  towards  Donoopew ;  but  they  were 
stopped  in  their  flight  by  some  g^*eat  and  terrible  chiefs,  who 
haa  Dean  sent  down  with  numerous  reinforcements,  and  they 
rallied  at  Eokeen,  about  four  miles  beyond  the  Great  Pagoda. 
It  is  said  that  when  Baudoola  counted  his  forces,  he  found 
them  reduced,  from  more  than  60,000  fighting  men,  to  less 
than  25,000.  This  favourite  of  the  Golden  Foot  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  chief  command;  he  immediately  began  to  intrench 
and  stockade  himself  at  Kokeen,  and  employed  incendiaries  to 
bum  the  invaders  out  of  Rans'oon,  and  destroy  all  their  stores, 
powder  magazines,  etc.  The  latter  attem[)t — which  very 
nearly  succeeded* — ^brought  down  a  rapid  attack  upon  his  new 
position,  and  disgi*ace  and  ruin  upon  himself.  On  the  15th 
of  December — three  days  after  the  midnight  fire  at  Ran- 
goon— 1,500  British  troops  and  sepoys,  unaided  by  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Willoughby 
Cotton,  drove  Bandoola  and  his  mighty  host  from  all  their 
intrenchments  and  stockades  at  Eokeen,  and  strewed  the 
position  with  dead  and  dying.  Here  ended  the  operations 
m  front  of  Rangoon;  the  British  troops  returned  in  the 
evening  to  their  cantonment^  and  the  remnant  of  the  Bur- 
mese army  retreated  upon  Donoopew. 

♦  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  December,  the  cry  of  fire  resounded 
through  the  town  of  Rangoon,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  filthy, 
wood  and  bamboo-built  place  seemed  to  be  immediately  in  a  blaze. 
The  incendiaries  had  placed  their  matches  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  had  set  fire  to  them  at  the  same  moment.  One-half  of  the  town 
was  burned ;  but  the  flames  were  prevented  from  reaching  our  depot  of 
stores  and  ammunition. 
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WAR  m  SGINDE.— MEEANEE. 

A.  B.  1848.    Febmazy  17. 

Thb  fiyrces  of  the  Hydenibad  Ameers  made  a  ferodous  attadc 
on  the  Brifdsh  residency,  outside  their  dtj.  On  maving  away 
from  the  bank  of  the  iiduB,  Sir  Charles  Napier  found  that  a 
great  force  of  the  enemy  was  gathering  in  his  rear,  while  die 
rest  kept  their  post  at  Meeanee,  in  ms  front.  But  he  had 
read  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  observations  on  CUkxMl 
MoDson's  disastrous  retreat  before  the  Hahrattas,  and  he 
had  drawn  from  it  this  conclusion — never  to  give  war  befine 
barbarians.  He  said,  '^Let  there  be  sixty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  I  will  fight."  He  therefore  rapidly  advanced; 
and  on  the  17  th  of  February  was  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Meeanee.  Our  army  was  now  reduced  to  2,600  of  all  arms, 
including  officers  fit  for  duty  in  the  field. 

The  enemy's  positions  were  formidable;  they  had  a 
natuml  ravine  in  their  front ;  they  had  more  than  30,000 
infantry,  with  fifteen  guns,  supported  bv  5,000  cavalry. 
Their  wings  rested  on  large  woods  or  hunting  grounds, 
which  extended  on  each  side  of  the  plain  in  front  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  so  as  to  flank  the  British  lines  on  both  sides 
when  it  should  advance.  These  woods  were  very  dense,  yet 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  his  little  force  fell  impetuously  upon 
the  enemy  by  the  front.  The  fighting  was  terrible,  and  as 
hard  as  fighting  could  be.  The  dead  level  of  the  plain  was 
swept  by  the  Beloochee  cannon  and  matchlocks ;  and  when 
our  troops  got  close  up,  after  the  ravine  was  crossed,  our 
men  had  to  ascend  a  high  sloping  bank. 

"  The  Beloochees,  having  their  matchlocks  laid  ready  in 
rest  along  the  summit,  waited  until  the  assailants  were 
within  fifteen  yards  ere  their  volley  was  discharged;  the 
rapid  pace  of  the  British,  and  the  steepness  of  the  slope, 
deceived  their  aim,  and  the  result  was  not  considerable ;  the 
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next  moment  the  2Snd  were  on  the  *top  of  the  bank, 
thinking"  to  bear  down  all  before  them,  but  they  stagg-ered 
back  in  amazement  at  the  forest  of  swords  waving  in  their 
front.  Thick  as  standing  corn,  and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of 
flowers,  stood  the  Beloochees  in  their  many-coloured  gar- 
ments and  turbans;  they  filled  the  broad  deep  bed  of  the 
ravine,  they  clustered  on  ooth  banks,  and  covered  the  i)lain 
beyond.  Guarding  their  heads  with  their  large  dark  shields, 
they  shook  their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun,  their 
shouts  rolling  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  with  frantic  gestures 
they  dashed  forward,  with  demoniac  strength  and  ferocity, 
foil  against  the  front  of  the  22nd.  But  with  shouts  as  loud, 
and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  and  hearts  as  big,  and 
arms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met  them  with  the  queen 
of  weapons — the  musket — and  sent  their  foremost  masses 

rolling  back  in  blood Now  the  Beloochees  closed 

their  dense  masses,  and  again  the  shouts  of  the  rolling  fire 
of  musketry,  and  the  dreadful  rush  of  their  swordsmen,  were 
heard  and  seen  along  the  whole  line;  and  such  a  fight 
ensued  as  has  seldom  been  known  or  told  of  in  the  records  of 
war.  These  wild  warriors  continually  advanced,  sword  and 
shield  in  hand,  striving  in  all  the  fierceness  of  their  valour 
to  break  into  the  opposing  ranks  ;  no  fire  of  small-arms,  no 
thrust  of  bayonets,  no  sweeping  discharges  of  grape  from  the 
guns,  which  were  planted  in  one  fearful  mass  on  the  right, 
could  drive  the  gallant  soldiers  back ;  they  gave  their  breasts 
to  be  shot  at,  they  leaped  upon  the  guns  by  twenties  at  a 
time ;  their  dead  went  down  the  steep  slope  by  hundreds ; 
but  the  gaps  in  their  masses  were  continually  filled  up  from 
the  rear;  the  survivors  of  the  front  rank  still  pressed 
forward  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  bayonet  and  the  sword 
clashed  in  full  and  frequent  conflict."* 

When  nearly  all  the  foremost  European  of&cers  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  and  when  the  sepoys,  wanting  leaders,  had 
several  times  slowly  receded,  a  charge  made  on  the  enemy's 
right,  by  our  entire  but  small  body  of  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Pattle,  gave  to  Sir  Charles  all  the  glory 
of  victory.  They  had  kept  their  ground  for  more  than 
three  hours,  but  now  the  Beloochees  began  to  retreat  in 
masses,  still  keeping  well  together,  with  their  broad  shields 
•  M^jor-General  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  *  Conquest  of  Scinde,'  &q. 
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beads  half-turned  tovwk 

cJuedjy  ponrin^  in  ToUej  ite 
_  ;  j«t  those  stem  imfilaMUi 
hshifsl  swaggering'  stride,  anl 
thoi^death  was  at  their  heek"* 
jpmi— 1  eonrage  been  dinplayed  bj  ov 
iW  ciestar  pact  of  the  battle  vti  t 
t^hL  ^  xWe  ■obis  saUier  Pennefatker,"  m 
per  caOed  hiai,  ftU  on  the  top  of  the  buk, 
monslhr  woanded;  and  his  place  wis  is- 
W  Msger  PoeL  Major  Teesdale,  animating 
ttim^  nJg'dsMgaaelT  otcr  the  ridge  into  the  midst M 
RmwAwiL  asd  vat  nHtaailT  killed  bj  shot  and  sabre. 
Xtrur  JaM»M  kSkrmtA  the  heraie  ezamide  of  Teesdafe,  and 
^  mimf  Ass.  Two  brave  haTildars  kept  close  to 
>Banp  «f  their  r^imenti  and,  like  their  leaden, 
MMi  k^id.  after  ther  had  sisin  several  of  the 
fiimM  4^  i^  fsmr.  lientaaant  H'Mnrdogh,  of  the 
AfwraJ*  ia«C  isdr  Ite  Tcesdale  and  JackscKi,  into  the 
Y»rr  itMb!^  ^'  ?be  BJoochee  mass;  his  horse  w&s  killed 
TnL-jr-r  *-  iL.  7*7  b*  T\">*e  iaftantij,  and  meetins*  Jeban  Moha- 
S»:.  .c**  :."  tL*  =>.>«  wirlik*  of  the  chiefs,  slew  him  in  the 
IT  '^x.:  ,''C  r:*  w-lix-  Triea,  while  engaged  with  several  in 
f-:r.  \  ;inf  .■*=>?  :•* liic  aai  struck  at  him,  but  a  sereeant  of 
":,v  rC^'-  i'.  ^"i^i  :1>  «i(*aeT  so  instantlv,  that  his  blow  fell 
i.ij-?!..'?"'^  34*M::raw>£:i  nmed  and  did  the  same  service  for 
rsi  -»-'-** *rr«r,  ."Ortiriissr  ihe  head  of  a  Beloochee,  who  was 
&7L.7C  IT  !:»  ^"k.  ~C^K<aiQ  Jacob  and  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
rsfrjL'i  r^frtxrawc  sdsi'ar  erp^wts.  Six  European  officers 
*'^i  5t\rr  «rr?aciT?  sad  rr-vates  were  killed,  and  fourteen 
••A.-^er*  ir*i  iXcT  ?>.'*  nwa  wounded.  As  the  aepov  grena- 
i:»?«-^  :tfc  :wo:  r«:  sCifiilv  engaged,  this  loss  was  nearly  a 
*.v:.\  -.UL-^  re  vfltr  r^tiisir  Jwce.  The  loss  of  the  Beloochees 
wis  /iji,vxh,v;i< :  a  careful  compntation  gave  it  as  6,000; 
^,>».*  xx:  »*«  w-r?  b«a^  in  the  ravine  alone. 

r:«*  w:.o>  <^:  ib*  ^cjemy'*  ardllerT,  ammunition,  standards 
a7«,i  .nurrv.  vtxi  <>»2<aQ«rab>  storas,  and  some  treasure,  were 

•  Vv,"»-(;*»«s«l  W,  F.  P.  Napier. 

•  Sir  C^  XifMi*s  Despatdftu. 
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On  the  followinof  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  sent  to  tell  the  Ameers  that  he  would  immediately 
storm  Hyderabad,  if  they  did  not  surrender.  Six  of  these 
fiovereig'n  princes  presently  entered  his  camp  on  horseback, 
and  offered  themselves  as  prisoners.  They  yielded  their 
fortresses,  and  laid  their  rich  swords  and  other  arms  at  the 
British  general's  feet.  "  Their  misfortunes,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
**  were  of  their  own  creation,  but,  as  they  were  great,  T  gave 
them  back  their  swords."  The  Ameers  were  cowards,  but 
the  conqueror,  both  in  his  public  despatches  and  in  his  pri- 
vate letters,  gave  full  honour  and  praise  to  the  brave  Beloo- 
cbees. 
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THE  SIXH  WAR.— MOODKEE. 

A.D.  1S4S.    December  18. 

The  following  table  of  the  force  on  the  frontier,  as  Sir  H. 
H;ir\tiu^  found  it  on  his  arrival  in  India,  in  July,  1844,  and 
wh«^n  the  war  br\>ke  out  in  December,  1345,  is  a  complete 
nffutatioa  of  the  charge  of  want  of  preparation  : — 

Men.         Guns. 

AtFero.iK>>r    H"^-^'  ^^^^'    4,596-12 

At  ter«ijH)or    ^  D^n^^er^   1845,  10,472  —  24 

\tLoodiana     ^  ^""^^^  ^^^^^    3,030-12 

At  Loodiana     ^  December,   1845,     7,235  —  12 

......         I  Julv,  1844,     4,113  —  24 

A,  i:i..:v...i      ^De^^ember,    1845,  12,972  —  32 

rb:-  *Vrvv  a:  rV.e  hill  stations  was  the  same  at  both  periods, 
l.>  V  ::*.t::.  Thu<,  in  the  first  line  fi*om  Umballa  to  the 
S;"  t\:^-\\  n'viit  IC^O  miles,  there  were,  when  Sir  H.  Har- 
vi  •  ^v  ".  :\i?'l  in  Iruiia.  only  13,539  men  and  48  guns.  When 
tl.t'  Nx.ir  l>:vko  oi;t,  there  wei'e  32,479  men  and  68  guns. 
l:\*r^\i<<\  IS.lUO  men  and  20  gnns !  The  force  at  Meerut 
tLui  a'.so  Invn  aiiirmonteil  from  5,873  men  and  18  guns,  to 
9,^^44  !i!on  ar.d  2i>  iruns ;  which  force,  being  2^0  miles  to 
t:ie  rtar,  was  not  considered  available  to  repel  invasion,  but 
as  a  su;>*jvrt  to  that  in  advance  of  Umballa.  The  force  in  the 
ttrs:  line  als<^  cvnipristHl  seven  regiments  of  European  infan- 
try o*i:  of  the  eleven  at  that  time  serving  within  the  Bengfal 
pr\  side  ucv.  The  battle  of  Ferozshuhr  took  place  eight  days 
at'rcr  the  Sikhs  crv^sstni  the  Sutledge ;  and  if,  out  of  the 
30,479  at  and  north  of  Umballa,  in  December,  1845,  17,727 
rank  aiui  tile  only  could  be  brought  into  action  after  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Loixliana  and  Ferozpoor  forces,  what  sort  of 
an  army  could  have  been  brought  into  the  field  had  Sir  H. 
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Hardinge  left  the  force  on  the  frontier  as  he  found  it^  con« 
sisting*  as  it  did  of  13^538  men  ? 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1845,  Sir  Henry  arrived  at  Um- 
balla.  From  this  point  we  may  take  up  his  own  words,  as 
contained  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  at  the 
India-House : — 

"  I  had  moved  with  my  camp  on  the  6th  of  December 
from  Umballa  towards  Loodiana,  peaceably  making-  my  pro- 
gress by  the  route  I  had  announced,  with  the  intention  of 
yisiting  the  Sikh  protected  states,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  my  preclecessors.  In  common  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced oihcers  of  the  Indian  government,  I  was  not  of 
opinion  that  the  Sikh  army  would  cross  the  Sutledge  with  its 
infantry  and  artillery.  I  considered  it  probable  that  some  act 
of  aggression  would  be  committed  by  parties  of  plunderers, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  British  government  to 
interfere,  to  which  course  the  Sikh  chiefs  knew  I  was 
most  averse ;  but  I  concurred  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  the  chief  secretary  to  the  government,  as  well  as  my 
political  agent,  Major  Broadfoot,  that  offensive  operations, 
on  a  large  scale,  would  not  be  resorted  to.  Exclusive  of  the 
political  reasons  which  induced  me  to  carry  my  forbearance 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  I  was  confident,  from  the  opinions 

fiven  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Major-General  Sir 
ohn  Littler,  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Ferozpoor,  that 
that  post  would  resist  any  attack  from  the  Sikh  army  as  long 
as  its  provisions  lasted ;  and  that  I  could  at  any  time  relieve 
it,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  an  Asiatic  army 
making  an  irruption  into  our  territories,  provided  it  had  not 
the  means  of  laying  siege  to  the  fort  and  the  intrenched 
camp.  Up  to  this  period  no  act  of  aggression  had  been 
committed  by  the  Sikh  army.  The  Lahore  government  had 
as  good  a  right  to  reinforce  their  bank  of  the  river  Sutledge, 
as  we  had  to  reinforce  our  posts  on  that  river.  The  Sikh 
army  had,  in  1843  and  1844,  moved  down  upon  the  river 
from  Lahore,  and  after  remaining  there  encamped  a  few 
weeks,  had  returned  to  the  capital.  These  reasons,  and, 
above  all,  my  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  hostilities,  induced 
me  not  to  make  any  hasty  movement  with  our  army,  which, 
when  the  two  armies  came  into  each  other's  presence,  might 
hriag  about  a  collision.     The  army  had,  however,  been 


cross  the  Sutledge.  The  troops,  however,  moved  on  the 
lOtb,  11th,  12th,  in  pursuaace  of  the  orders  g;iven  on  the 
7th  and  8th  ;  and  the  wbole  of  the  forces  destined  to  man 
up  to  the  Sutledge  were  in  fiilt  march  on  the  12ch.  1  did 
not  consider  the  force  moving  up  from  Umhalla  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  force  its  way  to  reheve  Ferozpoor,  if  a  large  Sikh 
army,  with  a  numerous  and  weU-served  park  of  artilleiy, 
should  attempt  to  intercept  it  in  its  approach  to  Ferospooi^ 
as,  in  such  case,  it  could  with  difficult^  receive  any  aid  Jtom- 
that  garrison;  Being  some  dnys*  march  in  advance  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  I  rode  over  to  Loodiana;  and  having 
iQ!<pected  the  fort,  the  cantonments,  and  the  troopa,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  most  advisable  that  the  whole  of  this  fwce 
should  be  moved  up  with  the  Umballa  force,  restricting  the 
defence  of  Loodiana  to  the  fort,  which  could  be  securely 
(prisoned  by  the  more  infirm  soldiers  of  the  regiments  at 
that  post,  unless  attacked  by  heavy  artillery,  which  was  a 
very  iraprobabie  contingency.  The  risk  to  be  incuiTed  of 
leaving  the  town  end  the  cantonments  liable  to  be  pluudend 
was  maturely  considered,  and  I  bad  no  hesitation,  in  iacat- 
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B  BBg  that  risk  to  insure  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
■-'  fi»rce  which  might  separately  be  brought  into  action  with 
J  the  whole  of  the  Sikh  army.  I  therefore  ordered  Brigadier 
¥  Wheeler  to  be  prepared  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice, 
i  The  Umballa  force,  in  march,  was  7,500  men  and  thirty-six 
.  guns ;  the  Loodiana  force  amounted  to  5,000  men  and  twelve 
guns. 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  concurred  in  these  views;  and 
this  fine  body  of  men,  by  a  rapid  march  on  Busseean,  an 
important  point,  where  the  roads  leading  from  Umballa  and 
Kumaul  meet,  formed  the  advanced  column  of  the  army, 
and  secured  the  supplies  which  had  been  laid  in  at  Busseean. 
Up  to  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  information  from  Lahore 
had  not  materially  varied;  but  by  the  reports  received  on 
that  day,  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  appeared  more  warlike. 
Still  no  Sikh  aggression  had  been  committed,  and  no  artillery 
had  Dioved  down  to  the  river. 

"  On  the  13th,  I  first  received  precise  information  that  the 
Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Sutledge,  and  was  concentrating 
a  great  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river." 

The  distance  between  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
army  at  Umballa  and  Ferozpoor,  was  three  times  as  great 
as  that  between  Ferozpoor  and  Lahore,  the  former  being 
150  miles,  the  latter  only  fifty  miles.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
in  the  despatch  already  quoted,  has  explained  his  reasons  for 
not  ordering  the  Umballa  force  to  take  the  field  sooner  than 
it  did ;  he,  however,  had  ordered,  so  early  as  the  20th  No- 
vember, that  the  force  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  move, 
and  it  actually  did  march  on  the  11th  of  December,  before 
the  Sikh  army  had  commenced  crossing  the  Sutledge,  which 
it  did  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Ferozpoor  on  the  12th 
December,  but  the  passage  of  the  artillery  was  not  completed 
till  the  16th  December.  As  the  art  of  war  consists  in  con- 
centrating the  greatest  number  of  men  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  the  crisis  when  the  Sikhs  did  cross,  demanded 
the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  the  celerity  with  which  the  troops 
moved  towards  Ferozpoor,  was  most  admirable. 

The  Governor-General,  as  stated  in  his  despatch,  being 
b^etween  Umballa  and  Loodiana,  on  the  Idth  of  December, 
Tnien  the  news  arrived  of  the  Sikhs  having  crossed,  he  ordered 
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Brigadier  Wheeler  to  march  with  4,500  men^  and  twentj- 
one  g^tinsy  early  on  the  14th  from  Loodiana  to  Busseeaiiy 
whicli  phice  had  heen  filled  with  provisions,  by  arrangements 
made  tliroug'h  Major  Broadtbot  with  the  native  cbieis,  and 
upon  which  provisions  the  British  army  de{>ended  in  irs  ad« 
Vance  to  Ferozpoor.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  Briga- 
dier Wheeler  was  in  front  of  Busseean.  The  main  column 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  Umballa,  did  not  reach 
Busseean  until  the  16th.  Had  it  not  been  for  tbe  force  ua 
der  Brijradier  Wheeler,  the  cavalry  of  the  Sikhs  having 
crossed  on  the  12th,  they  might  have  marched  the  ISth  and 
14tli,  and  have  reached  Busseean  the  evening*  of  the  14th. 
Had  the  provisions  in  Busseean  been  destroyed,  the  advance 
of  the  main  column  on  Ferozpoor  would  have  been  delayed 
at  least  a  week  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  10,472 
men  at  Ferozpoor  would  have  to  withstand  the  whole  of  the 
Sikh  army,  and  the  safety  of  that  post  might  have  been 
com{)romised ;  as  it  was,  the  Sikhs  had  not  completed  the 
j)assijge  of  their  heavy  guns  until  the  l(5th,  and  by  the  17th 
the  advance  of  the  force  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  be- 
gfin  to  tell  upon  them,  for  on  the  17th  the  main  body,  con- 
sistiii<r  according  to  the  Sikh  accounts  of  25,000  reirulars 
anil  ei,Lility-eiizht  guns,  under  Lai  Singh,  took  possession  of 
the  w(^Ils  around  the  village  of  Ferozshuhr,  whilst  Tej  Singh 
with  23,000  men  and  sixty-seven  guns  remained  opposite  to 
Ferozpoor. 

The  only  road  by  which  an  army  can  march  from  Bus- 
seean to  Ferozpoor  (on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water) 
passes  through  Moodkee,  and  is  about  twenty  miles,  Feroz- 
shuhr being  mid-way. 

The  Sikhs  commenced  on  the  17th  December  to  throw  up 
intrenchments  around  the  wells  at  Ferozshuhr,  in  order  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  column  under  the  commander-in- 
chief,  knowing  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  carry  these 
works  before  he  could  relieve  Ferozpoor. 

By  one  o'clock  on  the  18th,  the  Governor-General  and 
commander-in-chief  reached  Moodkee,  from  which  village  a 
few  Sikh  cavalry  retired,  as  the  British  column  advanced; 
the  troops  had  just  taken  up  their  encamping-ground,  and 
were  commencing  to  cook,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty* 
two  miles,  when  news  was  brought  by  one  of  the  scouts,  to 
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kjor  Broadfoot^  the  political  agent,  that  the  enemj  was 
only  three  miles  distant.  The  Sikh  account  is,  that  not 
knowing*  the  strength  of  the  column  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  thinking  it  was  only  the  advance-guard  of  the 
British  army,  12,000  of  them,  chiefly  cavalry,  and  twenty- 
two  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lai  Singh,  left  the  camp 
ftt  Ferozshuhr,  early  on  the  18th,  and  had  taken  up  their 
position  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at  Moodkee. 
This  must  have  been  the  case,  for  when  the  ^British  troops 
halted  at  Moodkee,  there  was  no  indication  of  any  large  body 
of  men  moving  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  force  of  12,000 
men,  especially  cavalry,  could  not  move  in  that  country 
without  raisino;'  a  column  of  dust,  which  would  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  miles. 

The  alarm  being  sounded,  the  British  troops  hastily  got 
under  arms  and  moved  to  their  positions :  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
says: — "I  immediately  pushed  forward  the  horse-artillery 
and  cavaliy,  directing  the  infantry,  accompanied  by  the 
field  batteries,  to  move  forward  in  support.  We  had  not 
proceeded  beyond  two  miles  when  we  found  the  enemy  in 
position. 

^  "  To  resist  their  attack,  and  to  cover  the  formation  of  the 
infantry,  1  advanced  the  cavalry,  under  Brigadiers  White, 
Grough,  and  Mactier,  rapidly  to  the  front,  in  columns  of 
squadrons,  and  occupied  the  plain.  They  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  five  troops  of  horse-artillery  under  Brigadier 
Brooke,  who  took  up  a  forward  position,  having  the  cavalry 
then  on  his  ilanks. 

"  The  country  is  a  dead  flat,  covered  at  short  intervals 
with  a  low,  but  in  some  places  thick  jhow  jungle,  and  dotted 
with  sandy  hillocks.  The  enemy  screened  their  infantry  and 
artillery  behind  this  jungle  and  such  undulations  as  the 

ground  afforded ;  and  whilst  our  twelve  battalions  formed 
om  echellon  of  brigade  into  line,  they  opened  a  very  severe 
cannonade  upon  our  advancing  troops,  wnich  was  vigorously 
replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse-artillery  under  Brigadier 
Brooke,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  two  light  field  bat- 
teries. The  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery  ap- 
peared soon  to  paralyze  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  complete  our  infantry  dispositions  without  ad- 
Yancing  the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle,  I  directed  the 

t  I 
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cavalry  under  Brigadiers  White  and  Grough  to  make  a  flahk 
movement  on  the  enemy's  left,  with  a  view  of  threatening 
and  turning  that  ilank,  if  possible.  With  praiseworthy 
gallantry,  the  8rd  Ijight  Dragoons,  with  the  second  brigade 
of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  body-guard  and  5th  Liffbt 
Cavalry,  with  a  portion  of  the  4th  Lancers,  turned  the  left 
of  the  Sikh  army,  and  sweeping  along  the  whole  rear  of  its 
infantry  and  guns,  silenced  for  a  time  the  latter,  and  put 
their  numerous  cavalry  to  flight.  Whilst  this  movement 
was  taking  place  on  the  enemy's  left,  I  directed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  4:th  Lancers,  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  under 
Brig*adier  Mactier,  with  a  light  field  battery,  to  threaten 
their  right. 

"  This  manoeuvre  was  also  successful.  Had  not  the 
infantry  and  guns  of  the  enemy  been  screened  by  the 
jungle,  these  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry  would  hare 
l>een  productive  of  greater  effect. 

"  When  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  Brigadier 
Brooke  ra|)idly  pushed  on  his  horse-artillery  close  to  the 
jungle,  and  the  cannonade  was  resumed  on  both  sides.  The 
infantrv,  under  Mnjor-Generals  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Gilbert, 
and  Sir  Jolin  M'Caskill,  attacked  in  ecbellon  of  lines  the 
enemy's  infantry,  almost  invisible  amongst  wood  and  the  ap- 
proaching darkness  of  night.  The  opposition  of  the  enemy 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops  who  had 
evervthimr  at  stake,  and  who  had  long*  vaunted  of  beinEr 
irresistible.  Their  amj)le  and  extended  line,  from  their  great 
su])eriority  of  numbers,  far  outflanked  ours ;  but  this  was 
counteracted  by  the  flank  movements  of  our  cavalry.  The 
attack  of  the  infantrv  now  commenced,  and  the  roll  of  lire 
from  this  powerful  arm  soon  convinced  the  Sikh  armv  that 
they  had  met  with  a  foe  they  little  expected;  and  theirVhole 
force  was  driven  from  position  after  position  wuth  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillerv,  some 
of  them  of  heavy  calibre;  our  infantry  using  that  never- failing 
weapon,  the  bayonet,  whenever  the  enemy  stood  Night 
only  saved  them  from  worse  disaster,  for  this  stout  conHict 
was  maintained  during  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dim  starli^'*ht, 
amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more 
obscured  every  object." 

The  British  force  engaged  consisted  of  3^850  Europeans 
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and  8,500  natives,  making  a  total  of  13,350  rank  and  file, 
and  forty-two  guns.  Sixteen  officers  were  killed  and  200 
men.  Forty-eight  officers  wounded  and  609  men,  of  whom 
153  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds,  or  were  disabled. 
Amongst  those  who  fell  was  the  hero  of  Jellalabad,  Sir 
Robert  Sale ;  he  had  his  left  thigh  shattered  by  grape-shot, 
and  the  wound  proved  mortal.  Had  there  been  more  day- 
light, the  rout  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  more  complete; 
as  it  was,  seventeen  of  their  guns  out  of  twenty  were 
captured,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very 
severe.  Lai  Singh,  the  commander,  was  among  the  woundedf, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 

The  Sikhs  fled  rapidly  to  their  camp  at  Ferozshuhr, 
and  the  British  troops  returned  to  theirs  at  Moodkee  about 
midnight. 
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BATTLE  OP  FEROZSHUHR. 

A.  D.  1845.    December  21, 22. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  two  heavy  guns  reached  Moodkee, 
escorted  by  Her  Majesty's  29thj  the  1st  European  Liu^ht 
Iniifuitry,  and  two  regiments  of  native  in&ntry.*  Even 
possible  care  had  been  taken  of  these  troops  in  their  rapid 
advance  by  the  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
Elephants  were  despatched  to  Churruk^  seven-and-twentj 
miles  from  Moodkee,  to  carry  those  who  might  be  unable  to 
walk.  When  near  Moodkee,  and  almost  overcome  by  fetigue 
and  the  terrible  desert  thirst,  water  was  distributed  to  them, 
which  had  been  brought  out  on  elephants  from  head-quarters, 
Moodkee,  where  the  Govemor-Generars  band  welcomed  them 
with  a  joyous  burst  of  music.  This  reinforcement  did  not 
reach  camp  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  was  de- 
termined, in  order  to  give  them  rest,  that  the  army  should 
halt  on  the  20th.  During  this  halt  of  two  days,  the  wounded 
and  sick  were  cared  for,  and  secured  in  the  mud  fort  at 
Moodkee.  It  was  now  that  Sir  H.  Hai-dinge  magnanimously 
offei*ed  his  services  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  He  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  army,  and  all  officers  were  directed 
to  obey  any  orders  emanating  from  him,  which  they  were 
not  bound  to  do  so  long  as  he  (although  the  head  of  the 
government)  exercised  only  a  civil  authority. 

Expresses  were  sent  to  Sir  John  Littler  at  Ferozpoor,  ap- 
prising him  of  the  victory  at  Moodkee,  and  directing  him  on 
the  21st  to  march  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  could,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  under  the  Commander-in 
Chief.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  leaving  the 
wounded  and  the  baggage  at  Moodkee  when  the  armv 
marched ;  a  regiment  and  a  half  being  told  off  to  protect 
them.     This  decision  was  a  wise  one.     Had  the   British 

•  The  11th  and  41st 
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army  on  the  night  of  the  21st  been  embarrassed  with  a 
column  of  baggage,  great  would  have  been  the  suffering  of 
our  own  camp-followers  and  wounded.  Whereas^  the  fort 
at  MoodkeCy  defended  by  a  regiment  and  a  half,  was  safe 
for  a  time  against  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  loose  plunderers, 
which  alone  could  penetrate  the  rear  of  our  army.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  Sir  John  Littler,  leaving  5,000  men 
to  hold  his  position  and  watch  Tej  Singh,  moved  off  quietly 
by  his  right,  with  5,500  men  and  twenty-one  guns,  to  join 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  force  from  Moodkee  marcned 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  two  open  columns  of  com- 
panies, left  in  front ;  the  army  had  therefore  only  to  wheel 
into  line  to  be  in  position.  The  march  for  the  head-quarter 
column  was  a  distressing  one,  on  account  of  the  heat  and 
dust  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  was  of  no  great  length, 
certainly  not  more  than  twelve  miles;  and  the  columns 
arrived  opposite  the  Sikh  camp  at  half-past  eleven,  a.m. 
The  junction  with  the  force  from  Ferozpoor,  was  effected  at 
a  few  minutes  before  one,  near  the  villa^  of  Misriwala. 
Skirmishers  were  then  thrown  forward,  and  some  considera- 
ble time  elapsed  before  the  attack  was  made. 

The  whole  country  is  a  dead  flat,  and  studded  with  trees 
and  jungle,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages.  What  with  dust  and  trees,  the  movements  of 
troops  became  very  difficult  to  direct.  The  British  now  con- 
centrated comprised  5,674  Europeans  and  12,053  natives, 
making  a  total  of  17,727  rank  and  flle,  and  sixty-five  ffuns. 
According  to  the  Sikhs'  account,  their  force  at  Ferozshuhr 
consisted  of  25,000  regular  troops  and  eighty-eight  guns, 
exclusive  of  the  Yazedarees  and  iiTegular  soldiers,  making 
their  force  in  camp  upwards  of  35,000.  Besides  this  force, 
Tej  Singh,  with  23,000  regulars  and  sixty-seven  guns,  was 
only  ten  miles  distant.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  have  delayed  the  attack  on  the  Sikh 
camp  till  the  next  day,  which  it  was  not,  the  British  force 
would  not  have  been  augmented  by  one  man,  whilst  I'ej 
Singh,  who  was  opposite  Ferozpoor,  only  ten  miles  distant, 
would  have  been  able  to  bring  at  least  20,000  additional 
regular  troops  and  sixty  guns  to  the  assistance  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Sikh  intrenchment  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
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of  alNmt  i;  mfle  ta  kngdi  mA  Ulf-tf-nidlA  in  liiMMKIi;  itf' 
olndiDg  wiifaiii  its  area  the  strong  Tillage  of  FerDedrafarf 
the  shorter  rides  looking  towards  the  Sutledge  and  Hoodkss^ 
and  the  hng  one  towards  Ferotpoor  and  tm  open  oomtiy.^ 
But  the  Suchs  were  Adly  prepared  to  place  uieir  gvm  in 
poeitiony  on  whaterer  side  the  attack  should  be  made.  Thsf 
were  thorooghl  j  aoqnainted  with  the  country ;  and  knowing 
by  what  roads  dMir  enemy  eonld  adnmce^  they  readily  pre* 
pared  for  their  reception. 

Thus  it  mattered  not  mnch  whether  our  approach  was  insde 
on  the  longer  or  shorter  ride,  though  the  preparations  on  As 
side  fronting  Ferospoor,  showed  that  it  was  considered  bj 
the  Bikhs  as  the  proper  front  of  their  posidon. 

''The  gromid  m  fionty  like  that  at  Moodkee,  was  yxofAjt 
the  three  dirisions  of  llie  British^  under  the  comnuoid  of 
MajoivOeneral  Oilbert,  Sir  John   Littler^  and  Brigadier 
Wallace,  were  placed  in  line,  with  the  whole  of  their 
artillery,  in  tbeir  centre,  except  three  fetx>pB  of  hoise- 
artillery,  one  on  either  flank,  and  one  in  support.  The  reserve 
was  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  with  the  cayalry  formed  the 
second  line."t    The  artillery  were  ordered  to  the  front,  and 
after  a  reasonable  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  mortar  prac- 
tice, which  it  was  speedily  seen  would  never  silence  Lai  Singh'a 
guns,  our  artillery  opened  their  fire  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  batteries,  and  the  Sikhs  then  responded.  Our  artillery 
then  made  a  nearer  advance,  protected  by  the  whole  of  our 
infantry.    When  several  hundred  yards  nearer,  our  guns 
Were  unlimbered,  and  several  rounds  of  shot  iired ;   this  was 
repeated  until  they  approached  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  batteries.     Then,  seeing  that  these  Sikh  guns  could  not 
be  silenced,  the  infantry  advanced  amidst  a  murderous  shower 
of  shot  and  grape,  ana  captured  them  with  matchless  gal- 
lantry.! 

In  the  advance.  General  Littler's  division,  marchinff 
direct  on  the  village,  edged  away  to  the  left,  and  caused 
an  opening  in  the  line  between  its  right  and  Brigadier  Wat 
lace's  division.  Littler's  division,  led  with  the  greatest 
valour  by  its  general,  when  close  up  to  the  enemy's  Imtteriea^ 
which  fired  voiles  of  grape,  was  compelled  to  retire ;  the 

*  The  Commander-in-Chief's  Despatch. 
'  t  Ibid/  t  Ihid, 
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left  brigade  of  the  reserve,  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  was 
ordered  forward  to  fill  up  the  openiog",  and  advanced  on  the 
Tillage  with  great  energy.  Wallace's  and  Gilbert's  divisions 
forming  the  right  and  centre,  were  completely  successful^ 
\>vct  when  all  the  batteries  of  the  Sikhs  seemed  to  be  within 
oup  grasp,  the  night  set  in  (and  there  is  no  twilight  in 
lodia),  the  dry  forage  in  the  camp  was  on  fire,  the  loose 
powder  exploded  in  all  directions,  and  it  was  impossible, 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  i;etain  the  occupation  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  had  been  so  gallantly  won.  All 
military  order  and  discipline  must  have  been  lost,  and  the 
troops  were  directed  to  form  about  150  yards  from  the  ene- 
my's camp,  lying  down  in  contiguous  columns  at  quarter- 
distance.  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  pushed  on  to  the  vil- 
lage  and  maintained  itself  there  till  about  10  o'clock  at 
night,  when,  not  knowing  the  position  of  the  troops  on  his 
right,  he  retired.  Sir  John  Littler's  division,  having  ad-r 
vanced  against  the  strongest  part  of  the  work,  sufiered 
severely,  especially  her  Majesty's  6'2nd  Regiment,  having 
seventeen  officers  killed  or  wounded,  out  of  twenty-three. 
Having  done  everything  that  men  could  do,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire. 

c  Just  before  dark,  the  gallant  3rd  Dragoons,  who  were  on  the 
extreme  right,  were  ordered  to  charge ;  never  for  a  moment 
considering  the  propi'iety  of  such  an  order,  which  was  given 
by  a  staff-officer,  now  no  more,  they  dashed  headlong  into 
the  Sikh  camp,  carrying  teiTor  into  the  Sikh  ranks,  but  at 
the  same  time  losing  ten  officers  and  120  valuable  men  out 
o£  about  400. 

'  About  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  Sikhs,  finding  that 
Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  forced  to  retire  from  the  village^ 
and  that  their  batteries  were  not  occupied,  brought  some 
etins  to  bear  upon  our  column,  the  fire  from  which  was  very 
degtructive.  The  Governor- General  mounted  his  horse  and 
^sailed  to  the  80th  Regiment,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  '^  My  lads,  we  shall  have  no  sleep  until  we  have 
tiiose  guns."  The  regiment  deployed  immediately,  advanced^ 
supported  by  the  Ist  Bengal  Europeans,  and  drove  a  larg^ 
jbody  of  Sikhs  ii'om  three  guns,  which  -Aey  spiked.  The 
jtigiment  then  retired  and  took  up  its  poajlyjn  again  at  the 
iiead  of  the  column,  as  steadily  as  if  cm  f^parade,.  much  jto 
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the  admiration  of  the  Gk>vemor-6eDeral  and  Commandeivifi- 
Chief)  tlie  former  of  whom  exclaimed,  as  they  passed  him, 
'^  Plucky  dogs !  plucky  dogs !  ^we  caimot  fail  to  win  with 
such  men  as  these."  For  tne  rest  of  the  night  our  column 
was  left  comparatively  unmolested,  hut  it  cannot  he  denied, 
that  itrt  position  was  one  of  danger — great  danger.  Dark- 
ness had  covei*ed  our  ranks,  while  the  scarcely  thinned  foe, 
driven  from  his  foremost  intrenchments,  had  still  a  formid- 
able artillery  remaining  intact  Both  Sir  John  Littler 
and  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  compelled  to  retire;  and 
in  the  darkness  the  direction  was  not  known  to  the 
Governor -General  or  Commander-in-chief.  They  wero 
left,  with  not  more  than  8,000  men,  within  150  yards 
of  an  enemy's  camp,  whose  stren&^th  they  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  It  could  not  be  known  whether  Tei 
Singh  had,  during  the  action  or  during  the  night,  marched 
up  to  reinforce  Lai  Singh.  The  noisy  tramping  of  men, 
the  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  was  continued  by  the 
Sikhs  dtlring  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  expecta- 
tion most  probable  was,  that  the  British  army  would  have 
to  encounter  the  whole  concentrated  force  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Governor-General  determined  to  hold  their  ground,  to  wait 
patiently  till  the  morning  dawned,  then  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  if  they  still  held  them,  by  taking  them  in 
reverse,  to  make  one  united  effort  by  a  simultaneous  attack, 
to  beat  them,  or  to  die  honourably  in  the  field.  The  gallant 
Commander-in-Chiefj  kind-hearted,  heroically  brave,  quite 
agreed  with  the  Governor-Genei-al.  If  ever  confidence  was 
inspired  to  troops  by  the  conduct  of  their  leaders,  it  was  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on  that  occasion. 
They  knew  that  the  strug-gle  would  be  severe,  but  cheered 
all  around  them  with  the  certainty  of  success.  The  whole 
of  Sir  Henry  Hardino;e's  personal  staff  having  been  put 
hors  de  combat  except  his  son,  Captain  A.  Hardinge,  who, 
however,  had  had  his  hoi»se  killed  under  him,  Captain  West, 
of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  staff,  officiated  as  his  aide-de- 
camp. 

By  daylight  the  British  troops  had  deployed  into  Hne, 
and  all  arrangements  for  renewing  the  attack  being  made, 
the  Conunander^-Cliief  put  himself  in  front  of  the  right  of 
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the  line ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  the  same  on  the  left^  and 
keeping  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  hne  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  firings  they  advanced  against  the  Sikh  batteries ; 
die  troops  being  tolcf  not  to  fire,  or  they  would  kill  the 
Governor-General. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  also  led  the  right  in  front  of  his 
men,  and  the  line  advanced  at  a  steady  pace  scarcely  firing 
a  shot.  The  opposition  was  slight,  most  of  the  guns  being 
taken  in  reverse,  and  wheeling  round  past  the  village  of 
Ferozshuhr,  the  British  line  swept  down  the  whole  left  and 
rear  of  the  enemy's  position,  halting  when  they  had  cleared 
the  works  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  two  chiefs  now 
rode  down  the  line,  and  the  regimental  colours  dropped,  and 
saluted  the  Governor-General,  and  the  men  cheered  as  they 
passed.    The  two  chiefs  must  at  that  moment  have  felt  a 

Eroud  satisfaction  and  some  recompense  for  the  previous 
ours  of  anxiety,  but  these  feelings  were  of  short  auration^ 
for  we  had  scarcely  secured  the  enemy's  guns,  seventy-four 
in  number,  before  Tej  Singh  appeared  in  view,  showing  the 
policy  of  making  the  attack  at  the  earliest  moment  that 
returning  light  enabled  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  do  so. 

Littler's  and  Smith's  divisions  had  now  rejoined  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  enemy  was  daunted  by  his  defeat, — 
the  beaten  force  retiring  on  their  countrymen  coming  up, 
earned  dismay  into  their  ranks.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  their  captured  camp  they  halted,  fired  several  hundred 
rounds  from  their  zumbooruks,  or  camel- swivels,  and  after 
several  demonstrations,  and  a  distant  cannonade,  withdrew 
about  three  o'clock. 

The  first  roll  of  the  tide  of  invasion  had  now  been  resisted, 
and  the  beaten  enemy  scarcely  halted  until  he  had  placed 
the  Sutledge  between  him  and  his  victorious  opponent* 
The  Commander-in-Chief  was  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  follow 
him  up,  having  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
only  2,600,  and  some  by  this  time  had  gone  into  Feroz- 
poor,  and  those  who  remained  on  the  field  having  been  nearly 
forty-eight  hours  without  food  or  water,  were  completely 
exhausted. 

The  artillery  also  had  consumed  a  very^NV®  proportion  of 
their  round  shot  in  the  attack  of  theiifahnj :  under  these 
eiroumstances,  men  and  horses  being  com|wtely  worn  out,  it 


General  consoled  him  by  pointing  to  his  own  empty 
sleeve,  and  a»siiring  him  he  would  soon  he  all  rig;ht.  If  i 
soldier  had  had  a  leg  shot  away  or  shattered,  be  reminded 
him  that  one  of  hin  sons,  who  was  with  him,  and  who  went 
into  battle  at  his  side,  had  long  had  only  one  foot.  The  men 
were  delighted  at  the  urbanity  anil  kindnesn  shown  towards 
them  by  the  Governor  of  India,  and  for  a  time  forgot  their- 
own  euQeringn  in  the  admiration  which  his  kindness  elicited.*' 
Sir  Henry  visited  the  poor  snfTerers  a^in  and  again,  and 
Tatched  over  their  welmre  with  a  aolicitnde  that  could  not 
have  been  sni-passed  if  they  had  been  his  own  children. 
During  the  terrible  night  he  had  spent  by  the  Sikh  CBiaf, 
be  had  shared  the  privations  of  the  soldiers,  and  had  sufiered 
pangs  unknown  to  them,  for  the  fete  of  bis  whole  army,  tht 
Ikte  perhaps  of  all  India,  was  hanging  upon  a  thread.  Tba 
Commander-in- Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  whose  arduous 
military  duties  did  not  allow  him  to  viiiit  the  wounded  until 
some  days  I^MB^^  everything  in  his  power  to  cheer 
thn  men,  praisiVSyeir  undaunted  bravery,  in  one  of  tlrt 
1-  ;  ■  Df.  ^fl^iegor-s  "  Histor;  of  the  Sikbs,"  AB.        -   -      > 
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hardest  battles  ever  fought  in  India.  He  spoke  to  all  and 
listened  to  all^  and  did  his  utmost  to  gratify  their  every 
wish. 

Major  Somerset,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  was  borne  to  the  rear, 
mortally  wounded,  "  while  conducting  himself  with  the- 
hereditary  courage  of  his  race."  *  Major  Broad  foot,  political 
agent,  also  fell ;  "  he  was  brave  as  he  was  able  in  every 
branch  of  the  political  and  military  service."  f  Major 
Broadfoot  was  the  la<^t  of  three  brave  brothers  who  held 
appointments  in  the  Company's  army,  and  fell  in  battle.- 
Captain  P.  Nicholson,  assistant  political  agent  from  Ferozr. 
poor,  was  also  killed  in  the  action  of  the  21st.  With  the 
exception  of  Captain  Mills,  who  took  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  all  the  political  agents  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  this  fierce  struggle.  Among  the 
other  truly  distinguished  officers  who  perished  were  Colonel 
Wallace,  Captain  Thomas  Box,  "a  soldier  every  inch  of  him," 
Captain  D'Arcy  Todd,  Major  Baldwin,  a  Peninsular  officer, 
and  Lieutenants  Pollard  and  Bernard.  Pollard  had  been 
wounded  at  Moodkee,  but  no  persuasion  could  prevent  his 
again  joining  his  gallant  regiment,  her  Majesty's  31st. 
Among  those  who  shared  the  dangers  of  this  battle  were 
Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  and  his  staff.  Counts  Ginieben 
and  Oriolo,  and  Dr.  Hoffmeister;  the  last  officer  was  un- 
fortunately killed  by  a  grape-shot.  Prince  Waldemar  left 
the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor-General,  who  was  unwilling  that  a  foreign  prince 
should  be  further  subjected  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  life.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  was  not  then  decided ;  but  fortunately 
the  prince  returned  to  Ferozpoor,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  though  the  British  had  a  fierce  foe  to  contend 
with,  victory  had  decided  for  them.J 

Fine  phrases  would  be  thrown  away  upon  conduct  and 
heroism  such  as  were  displayed  at  Ferozpoor.  The  plain 
professional  despatches  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  form  the  best  eulogium.  All  behaved  nobly.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  hurry  of  the  moment.  Sir  John  Littler,  in 
his  despatch,  used  the  words  ^' panic-struck^^'  as  applicable  to 

*  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  Despatch.        '    ^  t  Ibid, 

{  Dr.  Maogregor. 
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ALIWAL  AND  SOBRAON. 

A.  D.  1846.     Januaiy  28,  February  10. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Sikh  army  to  conceal 
from  the  Durbar  the  extent  of  their  discomfiture  and  loss  at 
Ferozshuhr;  but  much  anxiety  and  irresolution  were  be- 
lieved to  prevail  at  Lahore.  They  believed  that  our  army 
would  follow  up  its  advantages  by  crossing"  the  river  im- 
mediately and  marching  on  the  capital;  but  this  was  a 
movement  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  powerful  battering 
train^  now  moving  upwards  with  the  16th  Lancers,  the  9tn 
Lancers,  and  her  Majesty's  10th  and  53rd  Regiments  of  Foot, 
which,  with  the  43ra  and  69th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry, 
had  composed  the  Meerut  force  under  Sir  John  Grey. 

Upon  this  seeming  indecision  of  the  British,  the  Sikhs 
resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  maintain  their  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sutledge ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they 
began  to  construct  a  new  bridge  of  boats,  not  very  far  from 
the  spot  where  they  crossed  the  river  after  having  been 
driven  from  Ferozshuhr.  Our  army  of  the  Sutledge  was 
stationed  somewhat  from  the  river,  and  no  opposition  was 
ofi^red  by  them.  The  bridge  of  boats  was  soon  constructed; 
and  a  Ute-de-pont  thrown  up  in  front  of  it  with  much  mili- 
tary skill,  in  a  position  very  favourable  to  defence.  The 
opposite  banks  were  high,  and  the  river,  where  the  bridge 
was  laid,  made  a  slight  curve  inwards ;  so  as  to  throw  the 
opposite  banks  sufficiently  forward  to  afford  protection  to 
both  flanks  of  the  advanced  position  from  heavy  ^artillery 
placed  in  battery.  Above  the  bridge,  and  not  far  from  it, 
was  a  good  ford,  which  facilitated  the  communications  with 
the  forces  on  the  opposite  bank.  Advantage  had  also  been 
taken  of  the  paucity  of  our  troops  at  Loodiana,  to  effect  a 
passage  for  a  force  of  about  10,000  men  of  all  arms,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  No  attack  was  made 
either  on  the  town  or  cantonment  of  Loodiana ;  the  object 


much  hai-sssed  wben  he  reached  Loodinna.  His  presence 
put  an  end  to  the  consternation  which  was  becomings  genera) 
in  that  pait  of  the  country.  The  Sirdar  Runjoor  Siofii 
had  atrong-ly  intrencbed  himself  at  AHwal,  about  eig-ht  miles 
to  the  wentwat'd  of  Loodiana ;  he  bad  15,000  men  aad  fiftv- 
mx  g;unB,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Jaauary,  he 
received  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  guns  and  4,000  reeTilar 
troops.  Sir  Harry  Smith  most  g'allantly  attacked  the  Sikhs 
on  tne  28th  of  January,  with  not  more  than  16,000  men  in 
all.  The  right  of  the  Sikh  force  rested  on  Bundree,  and 
their  left  on  Aliwal,  they  had  advanced  a  short  distance 
from  their  intrenched  camp,  and  cannonaded  the  British  for 
half  an  hour,  until  our  brave  fellows  stormed  the  village  of 
Aliwal-^the  key  of  their  position.  The  whole  of  the  Britiih 
fine  then  be^nn  to  advance.  Her  Majesty's  16th  Lancen 
charged  in  the  most  gallant  style  but  the  Sikhs  lay  down  on 
the  ground,  and  the  lancers  could  not  well  reach  them,  while 
they  either  fired  their  muskets  at  the  16th,  or  cut  despe- 
rately at  men  ^j  horses  with  their  keen  swords.  This  dis- 
tinguished caviuiT  regiment  had  upwards  of  100  men  killed 
or  wounded.     The  great  mitas  ot  Sikh  iii&ati7  oould  bt 
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broken  only  by  our  artillery.  One  Sikh  cannon  after  ano 
ther  was  captured.  So  ably  were  the  orders  of  attack  con- 
ducted^ each  column  and  line  ariiving  at  its  point  of  attack 
to  the  very  momeijt,  tliat  the  enemy  were  soon  driven  head- 
long" back  over  the  river ;  and  all  the  Sikh  guns  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  Only  one  gun  was  carried  by  the  Sikhs 
to  the  oppoj»ite  bank,  and  there  it  was  spiked  by  Lieutenant 
Holmes,  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  and  Gunner  Scott,  of  the 
horse-artillery,  who  forded  the  river  in  pursuit.  The  victory  was 
complete,  and  the  confiision  among  the  Sikhs  great.  Campr 
carriages,  munitions  of  war,  all  things  that  Runjoor  Singh 
had  brought  with  him,  were  captured.  These  were  indeed 
"  glorious  operations ;"  this  was  indeed  a  "  complete  and  de- 
cisive victory."  *    It  cost  us  in  all  161  killed  and  413  wounded. 

There  was  now  for  a  short  time  a  perfect  lull  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  went  on  strengthening  their 
position,  and  adding  to  their  guns  on  their  Ute-de-pont;  and 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  waited  for  his  artillery  and  reinforcements. 
From  the  14th  of  January  till  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  enemy  were  industriously  employed  in  building  their 
defences,  under  the  direction,  it  is  said,  of  a  Spanish  engi- 
neer. The  army  under  Sir  Charles  JNapier,  which  had  been 
asstobledat  Sukkur,  by  order  of  the  Governor-General,  con- 
sisting of  16,000  mon,  was  moving  up  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutledge,  towai-ds  Ferozpoor,  ana  would  have  proved, 
had  the  war  lasted,  a  most  valuable  reinforcement  to  the 
army  of  the  Sutledge.  It  had  by  this  time  reached  Bha- 
wulpoor,  opposite  Mooltan,  and  as  the  Nuwab  of  that  place 
had  intimated  to  the  British  government  his  intention  of 
remaining  neuter,  and  of  taking  no  part  in  the  war,  the 
Governor-General,  feeling  that  the  blow  must  be  struck  and 
the  contest  decided  at  Lahore,  requested  Sir  Charles  Napier 
to  come  on  with  his  staff  in  advance  of  his  army,  and  to 
join  him  without  delay,  being  desirous  of  having  the  assist- 
ance of  that  distinguished  officer  in  the  pending  straggle. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  did  not,  unfortunately,  arrive  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  gloiies  of  Sobraon,  but  came  up  with  the 
army  at  Lahore. 

On  the  0th  of  Febraary,  the  heavy  guns  from  Delhi 

♦  Despatches  of  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gough.    Macgregor's  *  History  of  the  Sikhs.* 


4M  BAvnai  or  ma  sunlui  abmt,         {jljIi 

« 

teiflhed  t^ComiiMuidei^iii-Gliiart  oa^     on  fha  8d^  Ar 
HniT  8»M  had  rqomedlMd^qnft^ 

Aftir  the  battk  of  Bttoaliiikr,  tbe  Gofa1lor-6«Bel■l^^ 
tdon  vp  bit  qurtsn  ftt  FeraqMior,  onuiiiiontlly  lidHtfr  ft 
ths  Cominandflr-iii-GliiarB  eunjp,  whidi  wm  now  twouU  &■ 
win  dktttit  innn  EeraqKior,  to  onofer  with  Us  eiojlnqf; 
Ift  one  of  those  ridat,  the  GoTwnor-General's  hoffM  ftHyWl 
■0  aofoidj  oontnaad  the  GovwDor-GonflnTo  thigh,  that  ha 
waa  ohUgod  to  be  taken  in  hia  caniage  to  the  lieid  on  tht 
morning  of  the  10th. 

The  enem/a  worka  were  Tery  atrong,  and  althoo^,  on 
the  firat  inteUigence  of  the  battle  of  Aliwal^  and  at  eight  df 
the  nnmerona  bodies  whioh  floated  from  the  neigfaboiidiood 
of  that  battle-field  down  to  the  bridge  of  boata  at  Sokpaa^ 
the  Sikhs  seemed  moeh  shaken  and  disheartened,  they  nov 
^ipetixed  to  be  as  oonfidant  as  oTor  of  being  able  to  cbl^m 
in  their  intrenched  porition,  and  to  prefont  oar  passagedF 
the  river.  The  souiiers  were  chi^  thoee  who  had  bsoi 
trained  hj  the  Frenoh  and  Italian  oflmn.  Ther  had  strw 
walls,  only  to  be  sormoonted  by  soalingp-Iadders,  whm^ 
afPorded  a  secure  protection  for  triple  lines  of  kiusketry.  In 
all,  they  were  84,000  men,  with  seventy  pieces  of  artillery; 
their  position  was  united  by  a  good  bridge  to  a  reserve  m 
20,000  on  the  opposite  bank,  on  which  was  a  conidderabls 
camp  and  some  artillery,  commanding  and  flanking  the  fiekU 
worKs  on  the  side  of  the  British.* 

The  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  Gongh  consisted  of  6,533 
Europeans  and  0,691  natives,  making  a  total  of  16,224  rank 
and  nle,  and  ninety-nine  guns.  Sir  Hugh  ordered  thb  fores 
to  march  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  10th  of  February,  when  his  men  would  be  fresh,  and 
there  would  be  a  certainty  of  many  hours  of  daylight.  To 
pass  another  night  like  that  which  had  been  spent  within 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Ferozshuhr,  was  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided.  The  troops  began  to  move  out  of  camp  at  the 
very  moment  appointed,  and  they  marched  in  silence  to  their 
destination.  Sir  Hugh  was  now  much  stronger  in  cavalry,  and 
very  strong  in  artillery.  He  at  once  put  his  battering  and  d»- 
posable  artillery  in  position  in  an  extended  semicircle,  em- 
bracing within  Its  flre  the  works  of  the  Sikhs.      It  had  been 

•  Commander-in-Chief's  Deq>atoh. 
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ntended  that  the  cannonade  should  have  commenced  at  day- 
break, but  so  heavy  a  mist  hung  over  the  plain  and  river, 
;hat  it  became  necessary  to  wait.  It  was  half-past  six  before 
the  whole*  of  our  artillery  fire  was  developed.  "  Nothing 
3ould  be  conceived  grander  than  the  efiect  of  the  batteries 
virhen  they  opened,  as  the  cannonade  passed  along  from  the 
Sutledge  to  Little  Sobraon,  in  one  continued  roar  of  guns 
and  mortars ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  rocket,  like  a  spirit 
of  fire,  winged  its  rapid  flight  high  above  the  batteries  in  its 
progress  towards  the  Sikh  intrenchment.  Well  might  the 
C)ommander-in-Ghief  call  the  opening  of  the  cannonade  '  most 
jpirited  and  well-directed.'  The  Sikh  guns  responded  with 
shot  and  shells,  but  neither  appeared  to  do  much  execution ; 
bhe  latter  were  seen  bursting  in  mid-air  ere  they  reached  the 
British  batteries,  while  some  of  the  shot  passed  over  Ehoda- 
wala,  and  struck  the  ground  in  front  of  General  Gilbert's 
livision.  It  now  became  a  grand  artillery  concert,  and  the 
infantry  divisions  and  bns;ades  looked  on  with  a  certain  degree 
of  interest,  somewhat  allied,  however,  to  vexation,  lest  the 
ftptillery  should  have  the  whole  woi;k  to  themselves. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  was  determined  to 
give  full  play  to  an  arm  which  he  did  not  possess  to 
an  efficient  extent  in  other  hard-fought  battles.  It  was 
reported,  that  the  guns  were  to  play  for  four  hours  at 
least;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  oelieve,  that  the  rapid 
firing  had  nearly  exhausted  the  ammunition  before  half 
that  time  had  elapsed ;  and  it  was  once  more  to  be  proved, 
that  the  British  infantry  were  not  to  remain  mute  spectators 
of  a  battle.  '  Notwithstanding,'  wrote  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  'the  formidable  calibre  of  our  guns,  mortars,  and 
howitzers,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  were  served, 
and  aided  by  a  rocket  battery,  it  would  have  been  visionary 
to  expect  that  they  could  have  silenced  the  fire  of  seventy 
pieces  behind  well-constructed  batteries  of  earth,  planks,  and 
rascines,  or  dislodge  troops,  covered  either  oy  redoubts  or 
epanlments,  or  within  a  treble  line  of  trenches.' "  * 

Compared  with  Ferozshuhr,  the  works  at  Sobraon  were 

regular  fortifications,  in  the  construction  of  which  no  labour 

had  been  spared.    The  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  Sikhs  and 

their  European  advisers  had  been  exerted  to  render  this, 

•  Dr.  Macgregor's  "  History  of  the  Sikhs." 
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their  last  stronghold,  impregnable.  A  French  officer  is  said 
to  have  assured  Tej  Singh,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
the  British  to  make  good  their  entrance.  The  British  were 
now  about  to  try  with  the  musket  and  the  bayonet.  '^  At 
nine  o'clock,  Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade,  supported  on  either 
ilank  by  Captain  Horford's  and  Fordyce's  batteries,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lane's  troop  of  horse-artillery,  moved  to 
the  attack  in  admirable  order.  The  infantry  and  guns  aided 
each  other  correlatively.  The  former  naarched  steadily  on 
in  line,  which  they  halted  only  to  correct  when  neceasaiy; 
the  latter  took  up  successive  positions  at  the  gallop,  until  at 
length  they  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  heavy 
batteries  of  the  Sikhs.  But  notwithstanding  the  regularity 
and  coobess,  and  the  scientific  character  of  this  assault, 
which  Brigadier  Wilkinson  well  supported,  so  hot  was  the 
fire  of  cannon,  musketry,  and  zumbooruks,*  kept  up  by  the 
Khalsa  troops,  that  it  seemed  for  s6me  moments  impossible 
that  the  intrenchments  could  be  won  under  it."  f  There  was 
a  temporary  check  or  pause,  "  but  soon  persevering  gallantry 
triumphed,  and  the  whole  army  had  the  satisfaction  to  8*e 
the  gallant  Brigadier  Stacey's  soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in 
confusion  before  them  within  the  area  of  their  encampment."! 
Every  impediment  was  cleared,  the  intrenchments  were 
passed,  and  our  matchless  infantry  stood  erect  and  compact 
within  the  Sikh  camp.  "  Her  Majesty's  10th,  53rd,  and 
80th  Regiments,  with  the  33rd,  43rd,  59th,  and  63rd  Native 
Infantry,  moving  at  a  firm  and  steady  pace,  never  fired  a 
shot  till  they  had  passed  the  barriers  opposed  to  them— a 
forbearance  much  to  he  commended^  aiid  most  rvorthy  of 
co7istant  imitation,  to  which  may  he  attributed  the  siiceess  of 
their  Jlrst  effort,  and  the  small  loss  they  stistainedJ*  This 
attack  was  crowned  with  all  the  success  it  deserved,  and  led 
bv  its  gallant  commander,  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Dick, 
oDtained  the  admiration  of  the  armv,  which  witnessed  its 
disciplined  valour.  When  checked  by  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles and  superior  numbers  to  which  the  attackino-  division 
was  opposed,  the  second  division,  under  Major-General  Gil- 
bert, atforded  the  most  opportune  assistance  by  rapidly  ad- 

♦  Guns  mounted  on  camels,  and  carrying  pound  shot. 
+  The  Commander-in-Chief'8  Despatches. 
J  Ibid. 
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Ytmcing  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  entering  their 
fortified  position    af^r  a  severe   struggle,   and  sweeping 
through  the  interior  of  the  camp.    This  division  inflicted  a 
Tery  severe  loss  on  the  retreating  enemy."  *    "  We  happened 
to  Ibe  with  a  portion  of  Gilbert's  division,"  says  Doctor 
M'Greffor,   '*wnen  the  order  arrived  from  the   Governor- 
General,  and  the  troops  immediately  advanced.     Onward 
tiiey  went ;  but,  if  intended  to  support  Stacey  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  position,  they  missed  the  object,  for  they  un- 
fortunately came  in  front  of  the  centre  and  strongest  portion 
of  the    encampment,  unsupported  either    by  artillery    or 
cavalry.     Her  Majesty's  29th  and  Ist  European  Light  In- 
fantry, with  undaunted  bravery,  rushed  forward,  crossed  a 
dry  nullah,  and  found  themselves  exposed  to  one  of  the 
hottest  fires  of  musketry  that  can  possibly  be  imagined; 
and  what  rendered  it  still  more  galling  was,  that  the  Sikhs 
were  themselves  concealed  behind  high  .walls,  over  which 
the  European  soldiers  could  not  climo.    To  remain  under 
fluch  a  fire   without  the  power  of  returning  it  with  any 
effect  would  have  been  madness — ^the  men  would  have  been 
annihilated.   Thrice  did  Her  Majesty's  29th  Regiment  charge 
the  works,  and  thrice  were   they  obliged  to  retire,  each 
time  followed  by  the   Sikhs,  who  spared  none,  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  wounded.     Similar  was  the  fate  of  the  Ist  Euro- 
pean Light  Infantry,  who,  in  retiring,  had  their  ranks  thinned 
by  musketry,  and  their  wounded  men  and  officers  cut  up  by 
the  savage  Sikhs.    To  the  latter,  the  nullah  presented  an 
admirable  defence,  for  the  slope  was  towards  them,  while 
the  Europeans  on  the  high  bank  were  completely  exposed. 
At  length  the  second  division,  which  at  Ferozshuhr  had 
driven  the  Sikhs  before  them,  capturing  their  guns  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  entering  their  encampment,  were 
led  to  the  right  of  the  intrenchment  at  Sobraon."t     The 
second  division  was  emulated  by  the  first  division  under  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  which  dashed  against  the  enemy's  left.    Yet 
was  it  not  until  some  of  the  3rd  Dragoons,  under  Major- 
General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  had  moved  forward  and 
ridden  through  the  openings  of  the  intrenchments  in  single 

*  General  Order  by  the  Governor- General  of  India,  dated  Camp, 
Kessoora,  February  14th,  1840. 
t  History  of  the  Sikhs. 
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file,  and  re-formed  as  they  passed  them ;  and  galloped  over 
and  cut  down  the  obstinate  defenders  of  batteries  and  field- 
works  ;  and  the  weio;ht  of  three  entire  divisions  of  in&ntrj, 
with  every  field  artillery  gun  which  could  be  sent  to  their 
aid  ; — it  was  not  until  all  this  had  been  cast  into  the  scale, 
that  victory  finally  declared  for  the  British.  The  &re  of  the 
Sikhs  slackened,  then  ceased  nearly  altogether;  and  the 
victors,  pressing  them  on  every  side,  swept  them  in  masses 
over  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  into  the  Sutledge,  which  a 
Hiidden  rise  of  seven  inches  had  rendered  scarcely  fordable. 
In  their  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank  through  the  deepened 
water,  they  suffered  a  terrible  carnage  from  our  horse-artil- 
lery. Hundreds  fell  under  this  cannonade ;  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  were  drowned  in  attempting  the  perilous  passage. 
This  awfiil  slaughter  would  have  excited  compassion,  had 
they  not,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  action,  sullied  their  bra- 
very by  slaughtering  and  mangling  every  wounded  soldier 
whom  the  fortime  of  war  left  at  their  mercy.  "  The  enemy's 
shattered  forces,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  were  driven 
into  the  river,  with  a  loss  which  far  exceeded  that  which  the 
most  experienced  officers  had  ever  witnessed.  Thus  termi- 
nated, in  the  brief  space  of  two  hours,  the  most  remarkable  con 
flict,  in  which  the  military  combinations  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  were  fully  and  ably  carried  into  effect.  The  enemy^s 
select  regiments  of  regular  infantry  have  been  dispersed,  and 
a  large  proportion  destroyed,  with  the  loss,  since  the  cam- 
paign began,  of  220  pieces  of  artillery  taken  in  action."  * 

Within  the  intrenchments  above  sixty-seven  guns  were 
captured,  together  with  upwards  of  200  camel-swivels  and 
numerous  standards.  Before  the  hour  of  noon,  this  great 
battle  was  over.  It  might,  indeed,  be  well  termed  a  glorious 
fight,  and  complete  in  its  results.  The  battles  of  Moodkee, 
Ferozshuhr,  and  Aliwal,  had  weakened  the  power  of  the 
•Sikhs,  but  the  battle  of  Sobraon  had  completely  broken  it 
It  was,  of  course,  bought  at  a  dear  price.  Her  Majesty's 
2  )th  Regiment  alone  exhibited  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
of  thirteen  officers,  eight  sergeants,  and  157  rank  and  file. 
The  loss  of  the  1st  European  Light  Infantry  was  still  heavier. 
Her  Majesty's  31st,  which  had  fought  most  nobly  at  Mood- 
tee,  Ferozshuhr,  and  Aliwal,  had  seven  officers  and  147  rank 
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and  file  killed  and  wounded  at  Sobraon.  Her  Majesty's 
50th,  or  Queen's  Own,  had  twelve  officers  and  227  rank  and 
file  killed  and  wounded.  Her  Majesty's  10th  Foot  lost  three 
officers,  three  sergeants,  and  127  rank  and  file.  These 
regiments  sufferea  the  most,  but  other  regiments  suf- 
fered severely.  The  total  loss  was  320  killed,  2,063  wounded. 
The  brave  Sir  Robert  Dick,  who  led  the  attack  on  the  in- 
trenchments,  received  a  mortal  wound  after  he  had  entered 
them ;  "  thus  fell,  most  gloriously,  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
this  veteran  officer,  displaying  the  same  energy  and  intre- 
pidity as  when,  thirty-five  years  ago  in  Spain,  he  was  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  42nd  Highlanders."  Brigadier 
Charles  Cyril  Taylor,  who  commanded  the  third  brigade  of 
the  second  division,  also  fell.  Brigadier  MacLaren  was 
borne  ofi"  the  field  mortally  wounded,  while  leading  the 
fourth  brigade  of  the  centre  division  against  the  strongest 
part  of  the  intrenchments.  When  put  into  his  bed,  he  said 
he  must  cross  the  Sutledge  with  the  gallant  European  light 
infantry,  even  though  he  were  carried  in  a  dooly.  Major- 
General  Gilbert  was  slightly  wounded;  and  the  gallant 
veteran.  Colonel  Ryan,  of  the  50th,  was  severely  wounded. 

Fearful  had  been  the  loss  of  the  Sikhs.  Five  days  after 
the  action,  and  when  the  walls  of  the  intrenchments  had  been 
nearly  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sand-bank  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  was  completely  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
and  the  ground  within  their  encampment  thickly  strewed 
with  carcasses  of  men  and  horses.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Commander-in-Chiefj  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  they  returned 
to  carry  off  their  dead ;  but  the  task  was  found  too  irksome, 
and  many  hundreds,  not  swept  away  by  the  river,  were  left 
as  food  for  the  jackal,  the  wild  dog,  and  the  vulture. 

Scarcely  was  the  action  over  when  the  Governor-General 
despatched  his  military  secretary,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood, 
with  the  tidings  of  victory,  to  Sir  John  Grey,  who  was 
stationed  half-wav  between  Ferozpoor  and  Sobraon  with 
two  regiments  of^  cavalry,  three  of  infantry,  and  a  field 
battery.  Having  directed  Sir  John  Grey  to  move  with  his 
force  immediately  to  the  ghaut  opposite  Ferozpoor,  the 
military  secretary  proceeded  to  Ferozpoor,  which  he  reached 
in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the  distance  from  the  field  of 
action  being  twenty-four  miles.    He  cartiad  w<i«w.  \Rk  '^^ 
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John  Littler  (who  had  been  warned  before  to  be  ready)  to 
march  with  every  available  man  to  the  ghaut^  and  t>efore 
daylight  the  next  morning  six  regiments  of  native  infantrj 
and  six  guns  had^  by  means  of  six  country  boats,  crossed 
the  Sutlc^ge,  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  capital  than  where  the 
debris  of  the  Sikh  army  was  stationed.    On  the  following 
day  the  bridge  of  boats  was  nearly  completed  by  the  able 
and  indefatigable  Major  Abbott,  of  the  Engineers.    Had  the 
British  then  followed  up  the  Sikhs,  they  might  have  made 
their  way  without  resistance  to  Lahore,  and  have  there 
renewed  the  conflict  ;  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  our 
commanders,  and  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub  was  destined  to 
be  occupied  by  the  British  without  any  repetition  of  the  life- 
consuming  struggles  which  had  occurred  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutledge.     If  pressed,  they  would  have  fought  hard  in 
their  despair;  but  the  yaunted  power  of  the  Sikhs  was  in 
reality    destroyed.      Sham    Singh,    Dhubal    Singh,  Hera 
Singh,   Kishen  Singh,    Mobaruck  All,    Newaz   Khau,  all 
their  brayest  sirdars  and  leaders,  had  perished.    The  dis- 
comfited warnors  who  suryiyed,  being  left  to  themselves, 
beg-an  to  disperse.     Our  army  quietly  crossed  the  river,  and 
took  undisputed  possession  of  Kussoor,   which,   in  former 
times,  Lad  twice  defied  the  power  of  Runjeet  Singh.     On  the 
14th  of  February  the  Governor-General  announced  by  pro- 
clamation, dated  from  Kussoor,  that  the  British  army  had 
crossed  the  Sutledge,  and  entered  the  Punjaub,  "  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
13th  of  December  last,  as  having  been  forced  upon  him 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting  the  British  pro- 
yinces,  and  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,   and    punishino;    the    violators   of   treaties  and  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace."     Military  operations  against 
the  government  and  army  of  the  Lahore  state  had  not  been 
undertaken  by  the  government  of  India  from  any  desire  of 
territorial  ag-grandizement. 

The  heads  of  a  treaty  were  soon  sketched  and  agreed  to. 
The  government  of  Lahore  was  to  pay,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expense  of  the  war,  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees,  or  about 
one  million  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.*     All  the  guns  we 

•  The  Jullunder  Doab,  the  district  between  the  Beas  and  Sutledj.v. 
-"^s  confiscated  aiid]^toc\aaxaft^^T\\iili  territory. 
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had  taken  were  to  be  retained,  and  all  those  which  the  Sikhs 
had  ever  pointed  against  the  British  were  to  be  ^ven  up. 
The  troops  and  their  turbulent  leaders  were  to  be  disbanded 
for  ever. 

Thus  ended  the  first  Punjaub  war.  The  British  army  at 
Lahore  amounted  only  to  24,115  men  of  all  arms,  of  wnich 
4,424  only  were  European  infantry,  and  with  the  exception 
of  1,466  in  progress  from  Scinde,  there  was  not  another 
effective  European  infantry  soldier  within  1,000  miles  of 
Lahore.  With  such  a  force,  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  was 
impossible.  The  campaign  had  lasted  sixty  days.  It  cost, 
including  the  donation  of  a  years  batta  to  the  troops,  about 
two  millions  sterling ;  the  liahore  durbar  and  Ghoolab  Singh 
paid  an  indemnity  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  territory  which  the  British  government  confiscated 
amounted,  after  all  expenses,  to  about  half  a  million  an- 
nually. In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  this  was 
the  cheapest  war  that  was  ever  waged,  as  well  as  the 
shortest. 


THE  END« 


